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CHAPTER I 

I CAN imagine a man casting about among the 
* women that he knows for one to whom he may 
dedicate a book, and finding himself embarrassed 
by the discovery that so many different women, and 
such different sorts of them, have contributed to his 
life. There are those whom his mother likes, and 
of whom he talks to her; those whose friendship for 
him in the days before his marriage his wife appre- 
ciates, howbeit with a certain unspoken reservation; 
and others whom he mentions to neither his mother 
nor his wife, yet for whose companionship along the 
road he will be always grateful, even though such 
companionship lasted but a little way. A man needs 
to learn so much in the world — and so much of it 
from women. 

Fortunately I am saved any embarrassment of 
this sort. No dedication is here required: it is not 
that kind of a book. Indeed I am too inexperienced 
in such matters to know whether it can rightfully 
be called a book at all. It is not complete, not 
finished. I am not dead yet, by a good many years, 
1 hope. What I have done is to take a fragment out 
of my life and set it forth plain and bare. It will 
stand just as I would like to have my son see it some 
day after I am gone; just as I would tell it to him 

3 
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now, if he were only old enough and I — well, if 
it were another man's story instead of my own. 

I have heard it said that Lincoln once refused to 
read the life of Burke on the ground that all biog- 
raphies are merely fulsome flattery. My reason for 
not reading biographies is different from Lincoln's. 
I pass them bv not because they are flattering to the 
subject, but because they are discoura^ng to the 
reader. Thousands of books have been written about 
Napoleon, including those he himself wrote. But 
how many chances m a billion does any young man 
have of becoming a Napoleon? 

There is a certain pleasure, of course, in reading 
how he came back after his enemies thought they 
had him safely down and out of the way. But so 
far as practical helpfulness goes I would a whole lot 
rather know how old Skeffmgton, of Skeffmgton & 
Weeks, felt, ten years after he had been compelled to 
settle with his creditors for fourteen cents on the 
dollar, when he gave that dinner at Sherry's — ^thir- 
teen of the original nineteen creditors were there — 
all that were still alive; and, tucked under each man's 
plate, was a check for the full amount of his claim, 
plus interest. 

More interesting to me than the life of any im- 
mortal would be for Horn of Horn Brothers to write 
the true stor}^ of his early struggles, not forgetting 
to put in the incidents he ought to be ashamed of as 
well as the achievements of which he has most reason 
to be proud. 

Neither Skeffmgton nor Horn nor anybody like 
them will ever write his autobiography. Nothing 
interesting has ever happened to them, they would 
say. Nobody would read what they wrote. And 
perhaps they are right. Perhaps nothing interest- 
ing ever does happen to us plain business men. Per- 
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haps what I am going to write will prove it. I am 
inexperienced in such matters. I do not know. 



Pleasant Street, which is the main street of Mer- 
win, Mass., where 1 was bom, is entirely roofed 
over by trees, whose branches meet in a great arch. 
No one in the petty business district ever gets much 
of a look at the sky: the few stars that have risen 
in Merwin have had to go elsewhere to shine and 
be appreciated. Once in a while one of them shoots 
back across the little local horizon, gleams and 
dazzles for a day, and shoots away again, leaving 
the members of the "I Knew Him When" Club 
clustered about Thatcher's livery stable still dis- 
puting whether it was a star they had seen or only 
an optical illusion. 

Merode Juergens shot back that way late one 
afternoon in June, on the day before 1 won the ball 
game pitching for Merwin against her hereditary 
enemies from Hintonville. His daughter, Muriel, 
was with him, and his secretary, and chauffeur, all 
in^ his big red car. Juergens represented several 
million dollars as he drove up Main Street that day. 
New York had reco^ised him, and Chicago, and 
even London was beginning to. But Merwin, Mass.? 
Never! 

"Mer Juergens a big gun!" I remember hearing 
Buck Thatcher exclaim superciliously, as Juergens's 
car flashed by and stopped in front of the Mansion 
House. "You can't ever tell me Mer Juergens is 
a big gun. Why him and me was in school tojgether." 

Juergens and his daughter disappeared into the 
hotel and a moment later I followed them. I had 
come across from the Merwin Cash Store, where I 
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was clerking, to see whether the hotel had change 
for a ten-dollar bill. Juergens was registering and 
joking with the propnetor in his loud, successful- 
man fashion. 

He was a big man, physically, nearly six feet 
tall, with features that were quite regular except 
for his lower lip, which was too large and could 
push forward menacingly >yhen he was aroused. 
He was perhaps fifty, and his hair, still thick and 
wavy, though gray : his stomach had only just begun 
to show the signs of too much food and too little 
exercise. Altogether he was built to command, to 
dominate: he could talk louder and more fiercely 
than any opponent, and he had the advantage of 
launching his voice, like thunder, from a height above 
most men's heads. 

"Same old punk meals, Pete?" 

"Just the same, Mr. Juergens." 

"Same old two kinds of cold water in every 
room?" 

The little group of three or four hangers-on 
pushed up close, that the rich man might not fail 
to hear their appreciative laughter. As they jostled 
in about the desk, I was conscious of another figure 
standing over at the side of the little lobby, near the 
staircase — a, girl's figure. She turned her head 
slightly as my glance fell on her, and for the first 
time 1 looked squarely into the eyes of Muriel 
Juergens. 

She was of medium height, and slender, with light 
brown hair and blue eyes, and a kind of doll-like 
complexion. She was dressed in a long, loose coat 
that fell to the tops of her boots, but instead of 
wearing a hat, her head was wreathed in a soft veil 
that seemed to caress while it covered it. No girl 
in Merwin had ever appeared in clothes like that. 
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I must have seemed the perfect country bumpkin 
as I stood gaping at her; but if so, she gave no sign 
of noticing it. I was not even sure that she saw 
me. Just a glance, a meeting of the eyes; her cool, 
dispassionate look against my obvious stare, and 
then she turned back immediately to her study of 
the Presidents of the United States, framed and fly- 
specked, on the wall. From the desk there bellowed 
"the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind"; the 
rich man's joke had scored. A moment later he 
made his boisterous way to his daughter's side, and 
they started up the stairs together. I watched until 
the tip of her coat disappeared beyond the top step. 

I took my change back to the Cash Store, put on 
my coat, and hurned home for a bit of supper. For 
it was Thursday evening, and on Thursday evenings 
the stores of Merwin kept open until nine o'clock. 

The clock in the Congregational Church tower 
showed a quarter of seven as I struck out across the 
Common. It was almost twilight — the softest, 
kindest time in a country town. The sun had not 
yet disappeared ; it hung low, still sending a few last 
rays out over the little town, as though loath to 
leave; gentle, friendly rays, giving to unpainted 
houses a quiet dignity, smoothing the shiny seams 
of oft-worn clothes, restoring a suggestion of lustre 
to faces from which lustre had long departed. 

There is no twilight in the city. It is day; and 
then, suddenly, the electric lights flare on. The 
world does not pause to gossip for a moment at the 
end of its hours of work: there comes no time of 
softening with the setting sun. Lord, I have known 
days when I have stood at my office window and 
watched the lights stream on across Brooklyn Bridge, 
when I would have given all 1 owned to be back 
under the trees in Merwin; days when it would have 
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been worth a thousand dollars just for an hour on 
one of the benches in the Common, with the squirrels 
playing around and the last rays of the sun touching 
the weather-vane on the steeple, and Harry Mills 
driving up over the hill from the station with the 
Boston papers piled in front of his old hack, driving 
so slowly, while the whole town stood around the 
paper store and waited. There is something healing 
about twilight in the country. Oh, for a bit of that 
balm in New York! 

Mother had supper ready. Bread and milk, 
cheese, home-made butter, and a big baked apple. 
She was at the door waiting, as always, and she 
kissed me just as if I had been still a little boy. 

"Did you have a busy day, dear?" It was the 
same question every night, ever since 1 had started 
to work, after high school, four years before. 

And, as ever, she sat beside me while I ate, and I 
told her all the gossip of the village as it had filtered 
into the store. There is a newspaper in Merwin, 
the Merwin Reporter, but it was a point of pride 
with us at the Cash Store that we should never find 
any item in it which we had not known about at 
least two days previously. 

I loved those Thursday suppers with mother. 
Other nights we waited until Father got home from 
the shop, and all three ate together. I loved my 
father also-^in a fashion. But the world had not 
gone well with him. Fate had given him the ambi- 
tion of a conqueror and then, with one rebuff after 
another, had prevented him from reaching his goal. 
At forty-eight he was still foreman in the James and 
Kimball Shoe Factory, the same place he had held 
for twenty years. He was a silent man, and I grew 
up in awe of him. Only mother really understood 
Jiim. She too had been ambitious — ^the prettiest 
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girl in Merwin — ^but Fate, which had robbed her of 
her ambition, had not embittered her. 

I used to wonder sometimes what she would be 
thinking about when Father and I were away and 
she was in the house alone. I wondered whether 
she ever regretted her marriage. Later, after I had 
been away from home awhile, I realised what those 
little Thursday night chats had meant to her. I 
understood what was passing in her mind when she 
would reach out and stroke my hand, as I ate; I 
knew then why she had kept herself so free from 
bitterness. Her ambition was not dead. She had 
simply transferred to me the hopes and aspirations 
and dreams that once had centred about my father. 
/ was to be the fairy prince. I was to make her 
dreams come true. It was the touch of a lover, as 
much as a mother's touch, with which she patted 
my hand those Thursdays. 

This night I hurried through my supper and back 
to the store. ^ It was the evening before the great 
game with Hintonville, and there was much to be 
done. I went in by the back door, donned my 
clerk's apron, and passed on to the front of the store, 
which was already half full of the town's leisured 
class. 

Dr. Eraser was there, having stopped in as he 
always did to smoke his evening cigar; Sam Houston, 
the lawyer, occupied his regular place on the counter; 
old man Nichols, who ownSl 5 1 per cent, of the bank, 
loimged against a post. As I came up I knew in an 
instant that they were discussing the approaching 
ball game. I tried to disappear into the back of the 
store again. It would be the first time 1 had pitched 
against Hintonville, and I knew what a hero 1 should 
be the next day — or what a fallen idol, according to 
the outcome. 
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CHAPTER II 

"■-yANDREW HAINES, owner of the Cash Store, 
^ '^ looked up from his ledger when I stepped into 
his little coop to get my coat, at nine o'clock. I had 
' already put out the lights and locked the front door: 
he and I were alone in the store. 
"Good night, Mr. Haines," I called. 
Instead of his usual grunted reply, he turned 
slowly on his stool, which creaked with every move- 
ment, and stretched out his hand to detain me. 

"Sit down a minute, George," he said, and his 
voice, to my surprise, was husky, with a bit of a 
quaver in it. " I want to talk to you." 

I pushed back the litter of catalogues on the table 
that served for a desk, and balanced on the edge. 
The old man looked older to me under the yellow 
rays of the kerosene lamp : 1 had never thought of 
him as old before. Now 1 noticed, with something 
of a shock, that his hand trembled as he filled his 
villainous pipe and struck a match. 1 wondered 
what he wanted to say. 

"George," he began, "I ain't as young as ! used 
to be- I ain't strong like I was. I seen Doc Fraser 
to-day — :-" 

He hesitated. It was not like Andrew Haines to 
hesitate. Life had held no uncertainties for him. 
If eggs were twenty-seven cents they were twenty- 
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cents and the less words about it the better. 
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To-night his voice was not the voice that had dis- 

Euted bills across the counter for so niany years, 
[e cleared his throat and then climbing heavily 
down from his high stool, he came over and sat on 
the table beside me, laying his big rough hand on 
my shoulder. 

"George, you been a good boy to me: you been 
like a son. I got a terrible thing to tell you, George; 
not even the old woman knows it yet. I ain't got 
long to live. Doc tells me. Something wrong with 
my heart ; don't beat right. Not long to live, George, 
and I'd feel better if 1 had someone to step in here 
and kind o' run things. 1 want to take you in 
partners with me. It's a good store, George. Your 

fart'll be worth a cool thousand a year. And when 
'm gone — " (he choked and hesitated); "when 
I'm gone, George, you can buy the other part from 
the old woman and own it all." 

My heart jumped; I hardly knew what to say. 
I put out my hand and touched his, but he scarcely 
noticed it. His eyes turned out over the store that 
had been his life. He did not expect me to say 
anything. He could take it for granted that I would 
accept. He was oflFering the biggest opportunity 
that could come to any young fellow in Merwin. I 
started to speak, but he did not hear; he was talk- 
ing more to himself than to me — to himself and his 
store, the only real love he had ever known. 

"Forty-three years," he murmured, "forty-three 
years, rain or shine, every day but Sundays. I 
brought her up from nothin'; I worked and tended 
her and loved her like I would have loved my chil- 
dren if I'd had any. And now I got to go. I got 
to go " 

He turned suddenly that I might not see the tears 
streaming down his cheeks. 
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*'You been a good boy, George. I'm leavin' her 
to you. Be good to her, be good to her. I'll talk 
to you about it to-morrow."^ He brushed the back 
of his rough hand across his eyes. "Good night. 
I'm goin' to stay a little longer — ^just a little longer 
to-night, down here with her alone." 

I pressed his hand and walked out into the clear 
night air. With its first cool breath on my cheek 
my blood tingled. I crossed quickly to the other 
side of the street, and stopping there on the curb I 
looked back. 

"The Merwin Cash Store," I whispered to myself, 
"George Groton, Prop." It was all so unexpected, 
so more than wonderful. An hour before I had been 
simpl)r George, son of the Foreman at the Works, 
and pitcher on the Merwin team. Now, suddenly, 
in the twinkling of an eye, I stood transformed into 
one of the town's foremost citizens. I took my 
place with Doc Eraser and Sam Houston and old 
man Nichols; and 1 was only twenty-two. I could 
have shouted; the surging inside me was too great 
to be pent up. I had to tell somebody: there was 
only one somebody fit to be the first to share such 
news. Instinctively my feet turned across the Com- 
mon, beyond the Congregational Church to the 
rather worn little house where lived the pastor. 
Rev. Cyrus Wilson, and his wife and their daughter, 
Elizabeth. 

She was a year younger than I, a sophomore at 
Mount Holyoke. To-night she was sitting alone 
on the piazza. I could see her long before I reached 
the house, her white dress outlined against the darker 
background. She rose to meet me as I went up the 
walk, and stretched out her hand in simple greeting. 

" 1 hoped you might come over to-night," she said. 
"'Shall we sit on the porch, or walk?' 
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"Let's walk," 1 urged eagerly. "I've great news 
for you, Betty. I can't sit still." 

We started away up Cedar Street, the wind 
rustling in the branches above our heads, the moon- 
light spreading great silver stepping-stones before 
us. We could hear the soft voices of people on each 
side of the street, sheltered behind their vines; the 
fragrance of many pipes floated out to us, with now 
and then a laugh. I had known Betty Wilson for 
years. We had grown up together. Yet to-night 
for the first time I felt a curious diffidence; it 
was as if I walked beside her for the first time — 
not as a boy, but as a grown man. 

We strolled in silence for a while. I had told 
her that the news was too good to be shared 
with the folk of Cedar Street. Not until we reached 
the edge of the little town, where the open spaces 
were and no one within sight or sound, did I tell her. 
The mooii flooded her face, touching her soft, brown 
hair, with a wonderful glory. I can remember how 
her eyes sparkled; how simply she put her hands 
out and laid them on my shoulders. 

"It's wonderful, George," she breathed. ''Simply 
wonderful! Think of what power it will give you; 
think of all the good you can do." 

" I'll be making three thousand a year by the time 
I'm thirty," I exclaimed. 

"Three thousand a year," she repeated, as if she 
could hardly comprehend it (her father's salary was 
only nine hundred); "three thousand a year." And 
then again: "Think of all the good you can do." 

Our talk wandered to many things — to the mor- 
row's game, and her school plans, and the studying 
I must do to fit myself to be a bigger and better 
store-keeper than Andrew Haines had ever been. 
So we chatted until we found ourselves again at her 
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door. And then suddenly a silence descended on 
us. She held out her hand and I took it in mine. 
It struck me as something that 1 had never properly 
noticed before, how little and neat a hand it was — 
how soft. Always to me a hand had been just a 
hand. I had not until that moment known that it 
could be a magic wand, charged with a current that 
thrilled through a man's vems, stirring his blood, 
reaching clear to the heart itself. 

"I'm so proud of you, George," she said softly. 

1 took half a step toward her. Her hand was still 
in mine; our eyes met. I could feel her soft breath 
on my cheek. 

So proud,*' she whispered again, and then, 
Good night." And before 1 knew it she had slipped 
through the door and away. 

I started toward the door after her. I wanted to 
call her back, to snatch her in my arms, to kiss her 
lips, to tell her that 1 loved her, that the store and 
all it meant would be nothing to me without her. 

I wonder how it would have changed the course 
of my life if I had. 






CHAPTER III 

npHE game between Hintonville and Merwin on 
* that last day in June is still talked about by the 
old settlers. It was a close, hard-played contest: 
and at its conclusion a free-for-all fight broke out 
and raged across the diamond for more than half 
an hour. Two thousand people saw the game, and 
the fight. There are still in Merwin certam families 
whose members will not speak to the members of 
some of the families in Hintonville, though they 
meet at a K. of P. convention, or a meeting of the 
county W. C. T. U. 

The day was clear and warm and beautiful. At 
about one-thirty people began strolling down to the 
ball grounds to secure the best seats, and at two 
o'clock the Hintonville contingent arrived — twelve 
car-loads on the inter-urban, with a brass band. 
It would have been a good day for a burglar to visit 
Hintonville. Apparently no one had been left be- 
hind except a few old people too sick to walk, and 
the inmates of the State Insane Asylum, whose 
buildings were on the outskirts of the town. 

1 heard the band, pushed my head out of the 
upper window of our house, and watched the crowd 
marching across the Common toward the grounds. 
They shouted and pranced, waving their banners, 
and taking special pains to tramp on the grass. 
They were a hard lot, those Hintonvillians: we 
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detested them as cordially as they detested us. I 
could read some of their banners from my window. 

ERWIN, YOUR 

NAME IS 
UD 

was a favourite one. I leaned out, intent on the 
crowd, and was unconscious that my mother had 
stepped into the room. 1 felt her touch on my 
shoulder and turned to find her standing beside me, 
my base-ball cap in her hand. 

"It's time for you to go, Georgie," she said 
quietly. 1 could see that she was making an effort 
to hold herself in, but the high colour on her cheeks, 
the little catch in her voice, betrayed the conflict 
between pride and fear that was raging inside. I 
did not dare to let her put her arms around me: it 
was no time for me to run chances with my nerves. 
1 clutched my hat, and planting a swift kiss on her 
cheek turned and ran down the stairs. 

Xhe greatest day of my life had almost reached 
its greatest moment. Two hours more and I would 
be the hero of the town, or its supreme disappoint- 
ment. 1 stuck a piece of chewing gum in my mouth, 
pulled my cap a bit over one ear and started for the 
grounds with a swinging stride. If I failed it would 
not be because 1 didn't look like a ball player, 
anyway. 

The Merwin crowd cheered as I pushed my way 
through and laid off my jacket preparatory to warm- 
ing up. The Hintonville contingent responded with 
cat-calls and jeers. I felt self-conscious and un- 
steady: the first ball 1 tossed to my catcher went 
wide of the mark, and the visitors hailing it as an 
omen yowled lustily. I went on warming up, but 
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my heart was beating altogether too quickly. It 
seemed to me an age before the gong rang, and I 
took my place in the box. 

I stood there, of four thousand eyes: turned on me 
and behind me burning themselves into my con- 
sciousness another pair of eyes — eyes at whose 
glance other and bigger men than I had quailed. 

" Play ball !" called the owner of those eyes. 

"That's Mer Juergens unipirin'," men in the 
bleachers explained to their wives. "Mer Juergens, 
the big New York millionaire." 

And in that instant while they were still explain- 
ing, my first ball shot over the outer edge of the 
plate, clean and true. 

"Strike one!" called Mer Juergens. 

A great shout went up from the Merwinites, and 
instantly, as if a circuit inside me had snapped shut, 
I became perfectly calm. From that moment the 
crowds, the shouting, the band, all ceased to exist 
for me. I was wholly self-possessed, and quietly 
but absolutely confident. 

Little cameos come back to me from that big 
game-;-fleeting, instantaneous impressions. In the 
third inning the second man to bat knocked a hard 
straight ball just above my head. I jumped for it 
and by the merest bit of good luck caught it in my 
glove. As 1 turned for the easy throw to put him 
out, at first my eye caught a glimpse of Betty Wilson 
in the grand stand, leaning forward, her hands clasped 
about her knees, her eyes ablaze. She caught my 
glance and sent me a happy smile and a wave with 
magic in it. Another time I saw my mother: her 
lips moved; 1 knew what they were saying; she was 
praying the God of battles that, even amid the 
petty folly of a base-ball game. He would not forget 
her boy. 
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In the fourth inning we scored a run, and from 
that time on we held that one run lead, clear up to 
the beginning of the ninth. The Hintonville crowd 
pulled furiously for its team: the team itself played 
wonderful ball for an amateur outfit. But our play- 
ing was just as good. Until the very end our lead 
was never seriously threatened. Then, in the ninth, 
when we were already sure that the game was ours, 
there came a heart-rending series of mishaps. The 
first man up for Hintonville hit safe and reached 
first amid a riot of approval from his fellow towns- 
men. He was the weakest batter on the team, and 
the next man up led the list. I threw him a curve; 
he bunted. I ran forward to field his bunt, and Wild 
Bill Mead, our catcher, in his eagerness to save the 
game, ran for it too. We collided in the middle of 
the diamond, and by the time 1 had found the ball 
both men were safe, one on first, the other on second 
base. 

The crowd from Hintonville went wild. A grim 
silence fell on our own people, broken only by 
occasional cries to me to "Steady down, old boy;'' 
*' You got 'em, old boy." The cries meant nothing, 
but I could feel the silence. It drew my nerves taut. 

The next two men hit flies and were out, but 
the man on second had meantime got safely to 
third. Two men on base: two out. It was the 
supreme rnoment for Hintonville. The captain sent 
a pinch hitter to bat, one Grogan, the plumber of 
Hintonville, who was rumoured to have played pro- 
fessional ball in his younger days and had been 
brought along for just such an emergency. 

I measured Grogan for a moment with my eyes. 
He stared back, grinningly insolent, alternately 
swinging his bat, and dropping it to spit on his 
hands. I waited until he was busy with the spitting 
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and then shot a low, swift ball just above his knees. 
He recovered himself and swung, but just too late. 

"Strike one!" called Juergens. 

Both crowds screamed. 

The noise confused him a little. He had not been 
in the game and was not used to it as the rest of us 
were. I caught him quickly again with a curve, just 
around the shoulders, and Juergens called another 
strike. This time there was a note in the Hinton- 
ville noise that was almost a snarl. There was a good 
deal of money on this game, and the town's pride as 
well. The snarl was meant for Juergens. Hinton- 
ville did not mean to lose that money through any 
umpire's biassed vision. No matter what that umpire 
might be in New York, here he was an umpire and 
nothing else. Roosevelt would have commanded no 
more respect; Napoleon, being smaller, not so much. 

Then, at once, the whole crowd on both sides be- 
came absolutely still. Grogan squared himself, his 
jaw set, his eyes blazing. My heart thumped ter- 
ribly, but I waited until I was perfectly calm. The 
waiting I thought was just as bad for Grogan as 
for me — ^probably a little bit worse. I had the ad- 
vantage of two strikes. I could afford to take my 
time. I could see him kicking into the dust, see his 
hands clasp and unclasp nervously around the bat. 
Still I waited — until I thought, as I looked at him, 
that he would almost burst with impatience. Then, 
instead of the swift ball that I had dealt out before, 
I sent a long slow curve that floated tantalisingly 
toward him. Grogan rushed out to meet it, swung 
hard and too soon. The ball thudded into the 
catcher's mat. 

"The man is out !" called Juergens. 

From our side of the field came a perfect avalanche 
of cheering. But the Hintonville bleechers sent forth 
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a long harsh snarl that grew in volume and intensity. 

*' Kill him/' cried a big-voiced man. " Kill that 
robber umpire/' 

I looked at Juergens. There was a curious half 
smile on his lips. No one could accuse him of lack- 
ing nerve. 

" I guess it might be healthier for me somewhere 
else/' he said to me, and turned to cross the field. 
At that moment some maniac launched a i)Op bottle 
at him. It spun through the air, making a shrill 
whistling noise as it came. I saw it coming, and 
stuck out my glove not a foot from Juergens's face. 
The bottle struck the glove and fell at his feet. Had 
I been a second later he certainly would have been 
knocked down and badly cut up, possibly killed. 

There was no time to give or receive thanks. 
The hordes were almost uj)on us. We turned and 
ran together into the arms of our own warriors who 
were advancing for the fray. 

A moment later we were being whirled up to the 
hotel in Juergens's machine, while behind us we 
could hear the screams of women, the blows and the 
deep, hard curses of men. 

Juergens smiled — ^a rather cynical, unfeeling smile 
I thought it. 

"Where do y'u live, young man?" he asked turn- 
ing to me. 

I gave him the address, and leaning forward, he 
ordered his man to stop there first. 

"Y'u hiirry and get into some clean clothes and 
meet me at the hotel at six o'clock," he said. "I 
want y'u to have supper with me. And mind y'\i 
prompt," he shouted after me as I left the machine. 
"That was more excitement than I've had in a dog's 
age, and I'm hungry." 



CHAPTER IV 

"I THINK you were just perfectly splendid, Mr. 
* Groton." 

It was Muriel Juergens's greeting. I blushed, and 
stammered some inane remark, and stretched out my 
big, red hand. She let her own rest just an instant in 
mme, and then withdrew it very slowly. She was 
gowned in a pale pink clinging kind of dress, cut 
lower at the neck and shorter at the sleeves than 
anything Merwin was accustomed to. Our table 
was in the corner of the big hotel dining room: the 
eyes of twenty other diners kept straying across and 
fastening on her, yet she seemed entirely uncon- 
scious of that fact. She was the daughter of the 
great Juergens. If Merwin did not fancy her style 
of dress, so much the worse for poor benighted Mer- 
win. The queen could do no wrong. 

*' I feel that we owe you a great deal," she con- 
tinued. " Why, really, you saved dad's life. Didn't 
he, dad?" 

"Guess maybe he did," boomed Juergens. "Good 
work, young fellow. Presence of mind, presence of 
mind." 

A waiter touched him on the shoulder and whis- 
pered in his ear. 

"Y'u two go on with your supper," he ordered. 
"Got to go to telephone. Long distance; New York. 
Back in a minute." 

22 
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He shouldered his way across the dining room, 
waving a big hand to one acquaintance and another, 
and disappeared through the folding doors. So 
Muriel Juergens and I were left alone. 

"Have you ever been in New York?" she asked, 
looking up at me from under her thick brown lashes. 

I confessed that I had not. 

"Oh, but you must come," she exclaimed. "You 
would simply love it — the buildings and the streets 
full of people, the theatres, and the opera. New 
York is wonderful, Mr. Groton." She paused for a 
moment and then added: "But then Merwin is 
wonderful, too, isn't it?" 

It was so different from what I had expected her 
to say. I had braced myself for some remark about 
our j)oky old town, with its sleepy ways. And she 
thought it wonderful — my shoulders straightened a 
bit ; I felt at home for the first time. 

"Tell me about Merwin," she added softly, "and 
about yourself." 

Before I realised it, I was telling her everything. 
About the store, and the offer of a partnership and 
all that it would mean — how it would make me the 
biggest man in Merwin. 

She listened with rapt attention; her eyes shone; 
she leaned over to catch every word. 

And you think you'll be happy here," she asked 
— "happy always?" 

Why, I — " I stammered. 
Always' is a long time," she continued. 
What do you mean?" I asked. 
I was just thinking," she continued softly, "just 
thinking what big things you could do in New York." 

I did not have a chance to answer. Mer Juergens 
burst back into our little world, crashing in between 
us. 
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"Sorry, .Muriel/' he said, *' sorry, Mr. Groton. 
Got to hurry our supper right along. Just received 
important message from New York. Got to start 
back to-night." 

"To-night?" Muriel exclaimed, "why, father!" 

"Sorry," Juergens puffed between bites. "Like 
to stay another day and get some fishin'. Like to 
take y'u along, Mr. Groton. But can't be done. 
Business's busmess. Got to start back to-night." 

The rest of the meal passed in silence, broken only 
by Juergens's emphatic munching, and a desultory 
attempt on the part of Muriel and myself to revive 
the conversation. But we soon ceased all effort. 
The spell was broken; the world had thrown itself 
between us in the person of Merode Juergens, mil- 
lionaire. The barner was too obvious, its signifi- 
cance too clear. I was again the grocer's clerk of 
Merwin, Mass., and she a daughter of New York. 

Juergens gulped his coffee, looked at his watch 
and pushed back his chair noisily. 

"Young man," he shot at me, "y'u pitched a 
great game to-day. Great." 

I blushed my acknowledgment. 

"And y'u did great service for me; maybe saved 
my life. I want y'u to know Mer Juergens don't 
forget. Here's my address. If ever y'u get to New 
York, come and see me." 

He thrust an envelope into my hand. I put it 
into my j)Ocket mechanically. 

"Have a cigar," he continued, thiusting one into 
my hand. "And don't forget. If ever y'u come to 
New York, come straight Mer Juergens. Mer Juer- 
gens don't forget. Come on, Muriel, got to go." 

He rose. She stretched out her hand. 

"I wish you would come to New York," she 
murmured. 
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Tuergens caught the words. 
Sure. Perfectly right, Muriel. Ought to come 
to New York. Come New York, young man. Get 
out of here. Never make any money in Merwin; 
never amount to anything. You're too good for this 
town.'' 



CHAPTER V 

I WALKED home across the Common alone. 
' There was a light in Betty Wilson's parlour, and 
I thought, as I reached the middle of the Common, 
that I could see the white of her dress on the piazza. 
Always, after the other games, I had dropped in at 
Betty's to talk them over, and to celebrate by walk- 
ing down to the drug store and buying her ice cream. 
To-night I knew she must be waiting. For a moment 
my feet strayed toward her house, and then I caught 
myself, and turned back. To-night I could not talk 
to Betty. My mind was all seething. I wanted to 
get home, and into bed, where I could lie alone and 
think. 

Mother heard me enter by the front door. 
Home so soon, dear?" she called. 
Yes, mother," I said; "Mr. Juergens had to go 
back to New York, and I was tired after the game, 
so I came right home." 

She did not ask me whether I had sent word to 
Betty. It was not her way to ask. She laid down 
the book she had been reading, and I pulled up the 
old hassock, and sat down beside her. A fire was 
smouldering in the open-faced Franklin stove, for 
though it was almost the first of July, the spring 
had been very late and the evenings were still cold. 

The fire and the kerosene lamp cast their glow 
upon her face, and I thought as I looked at her that 
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It was like a coloured picture I had seen in a maga- 
zine, labelled ''Mother." It might have been our 
own parlour that was pictured there, with "The 
Good Shepherd" hanging over the fire, and "Wash- 
ington Taking Command of the Continental Army" 
on the opposite wall. And the mother in the picture 
—with her soft face, into which life had written 
lines, but from which it had not erased a certain 
tender girlishness — ^might well have been she. 

"Come on, my big boy," she said softly. "Tell 
mother all about it." 

So, sitting on the hassock, as I had sat when a 
little fellow, and j)oking at the remnants of the fire, 
I told her all about the supper and what Mer Juer- 
gens had said. Only I did not speak of Betty or of 
Muriel. 

"He wants me to go to New York, mother," I 
concluded. 

I stopped, expecting she would protest that I 
must not go, that she could not live without me. 
She sat silent for three or four minutes, while the 
old clock on the mantelpiece ticked in its loud, 
uneven way. I knew what was going on in her 
heart. I did not dare to look up. 

Suddenly she stooped and pressed her lips to the 
top of my head, and I felt a hot tear trickle down 
my cheek. I stood up and kissed her and slipped 
out without a word. 1 knew I had had her answer. 

The moon filled my old bedroom with splendour, 
gilding and softening its crude furnishings. I did 
not light the lamp. As 1 laid ofi^ my coat something 
fell out; it was the envelope Mer Juergens had given 
me. I picked it up and turned it over curiously. 
There was something inside. I drew it out. It was 
a check for $500. 

Five hundred dollars— more than I had earned at 
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the store in a whole year. More than my father 
had been able to save in a lifetime of hard, unceasing 
toil. There were not half a dozen men in Merwin 
who could draw a check for I500. I turned it over 
curiously, almost reverently, and then lifting the 
mattress, slipped the check clear back underneath, 
where no marauder could possibly find it. 

And while I did so there were running through 
my head the last words of Mer Juergens. 

"You're too good for this town. Too good for 
this town." 

This happened Friday. Of the next day I can 
remember very little. My mind was torn with 
conflicting arguments. Over and over again I bal- 
anced the sure blessings of Merwin against the pos- 
sible promise of New York. My future was already 
assured; why take a chance? Yes, but why be 
content with a future whose limits were staked out 
so plainly and unalterably? A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush. Yes, but what if there be 
a gold mine just behind the bush? 

My mother knew what was going on. I had 
grown to the point where she could not help me. I 
was a man, fighting a man's first big battle. She 
could see that my meals were ready on time, and 
that I had just the dishes that she knew I loved best ; 
she could have my hat brushed in the morning when 
I came down for work; she could smooth back the 
hair from my forehead at night — but she could not 
settle my problem for me. So, silently, she minis- 
tered and prayed while the struggle went on. 

On Sunday I went to church with her as usual. I 
liked church. Everybody in Merwin went either to 
the Congregational or to the Baptist Church. It 
was the one chance of the week to meet every one. 
I liked the singings and Mr. Wilson's sermons. 
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Standing there behind the old pulpit, his fine face 
uplifted, the rays of the sun coming through the 
stained-glass window and playing on it, he looked 
like one of the old-time prophets. And when he 
prayed it seemed to me that a larger peace came 
mto the world, as if God himself had bent His ear 
a little closer to catch the need and sorrow and 
craving of little Merwin. 

But on this Sunday I did not hear the prayer. 
My mind had ceased to work normally. A wild 
refrain beat through it; I could think of nothing 
else. "You're too good for this town, too good 
for this town, too good '* 

I could not help noticing how shabby Mr. Wilson's 
coat was, how the seams glistened in the sunlight. 
The whole church, which had always been to me so 
big and fine and beautiful, seemed suddenly shrunken 
and old and very worn. The organ wheezed out the 
last hymn: we bowed our heads a moment while 
Mr. Wilson besought God in our behalf and prayed 
that His blessing might abide with us throughout 
the week to come. And then, while the others were 
still reaching for their hats, I had bolted through the 
door out into the sunlight and open air. 

With the first full deep breath, my mind seemed 
suddenly composed. I had settled the thing for 
ever; I was gomg to New York. 



CHAPTER VI 

\A/1TH a feeling that was not clearly defined, but 
^ ^ which still made me uncomfortable, I shrank 
from letting any one know of my decision, except 
those who must be told. I had grown up in this 
town ; it had given me my schooling, my friendships, 
and long years of happy days. And now when 1 
was big enough to begin to be of use to it, to take a 
part of the burden of its business life and activities 
on my shoulders, I was turning my back and leaving 
it. It was a kind of treason. I dreaded the neces- 
sity for constantly repeated explanations; and even 
more I dreaded a crowd at the station, with good- 
byes, small-town humour, and much shouted advice. 
Andrew Haines had to be told, and he took it 
well. Indeed, I happened to strike him on a day 
when his rnalady was not troubling him, when the 
sun was shining, and he felt well, and death seemed 
a long way off. He told me he was sorry; that he 
thought I was making a mistake; that there weren't 
many young chaps had a chance like I was giving 
up. But mixed with his regret, I thought I could de- 
tect a certain palliating satisfaction. Perhaps after all 
Dr. Eraser had made a mistake; perhaps he had 
spoken a bit too hurriedly in offering me so much. 

My mother had told my father, but, except for a 
few words at breakfast the first morning, he said 
very little. He watched my preparations silently, 
and I wondered what thou^ts were passing in his 
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mind. He was proud of me — that I knew, though 
he never gave any sign of it. Was there also, mixed 
with his pride in me, a certain rebellion at his own 
fate, thrown into sharper contrast by my good 
fortune? 

Why had Life, which had treated him so shabbily, 
tossed me at once into the waiting arms of the gjods? 
What justice was there in the world? — ^what right- 
eousness? Why had no chance ever passed his way? 
Why had his high purposes, which he was so willing 
to envelop with the solid substance of work, been 
beaten out in the narrow, dirty confines of a small- 
town factory? 

Were thoughts like these in his mind in those 
days? I wondered, but I could not know. He said 
nothing. 

On Tuesday evening, however, just before Harry 
Mills was to come for my trunk, he slipped into my 
room, and sat down rather awkwardly on the edge 
of my bed, watching me put the last few little 
things into the tray. Finally he spoke: 

"Your mother and I will miss you, my boy," he 
said; "we shall be very lonely here after you are 
gone, but I'm glad you're going just the same." 

I was accustomed to quiet talks with my mother, 
but this was almost the first time that he had ever 
talked with me alone, as a man. I was glad he had 
come, but I hardly knew what to say. 

"I think I'm doing the right thing. Father," I 
answered, busying myself at the trunk, that he 
might not see any sign of confusion in me. 

" I guess I never told you that I had a chance to 
go to New York when I was a young man," he con- 
tinued. 

"Why, no, Father," I exclaimed. He had never 
told me: 1 had not even suspected it. 
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"Yes," he continued quietly, "and I didn't go. 
I don't know why; but I didn't. 

" I've been sorry a good many times that I didn't," 
he continued, after a little pause. 

1 hoped he would go on. I was tremendously in- 
terested. How old had he been? Who had offered 
him the chance? Why had he let it slip? There were 
a dozen questions 1 wanted to ask him : but we had 
never learned to talk to each other. He seemed for 
a moment about to go on, and then the effort was 
too much. He got up stiffly, and laid his hand on 
my shoulder. 

" 1 didn't want you to go off without a little re- 
minder," he said a bit huskily. "Your mother and 
I — ^just a little reminder." He thrust an envelope 
into my hand. "God bless you, my boy. Good-bye." 

He wrung my hand. It was the first time I had 
ever seen tears in his eyes ; the first time I had ever 
heard him speak the name of God. He never went 
to church with my mother and me; what his re- 
ligious convictions might be, I had no idea. But in 
the hour of parting from his boy, some feeling was 
in him that no other word would express. 

He went out, closing the door softly behind him. 
I opened the envelope that he had left with me, and 
found inside it, neatly folded, a new crisp ten-dollar 
bill. 

Ten dollars; and luergens had tossed me five 
hundred. But ten dollars from him! — it meant over- 
time work at the factory; it meant a little drop of 
his life-blood. A new vision of him came to me as I 
stood there silently, his gift in my hand. The big, 
patient, kindly man, with no faculty for self-expres- 
sion, baffled by the world, not understood even by 
his own son, living alone, deep down inside his own 
soul. I put the ten dollars into my inside pocket. 
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and for the first time in all that trying week, I felt 
as if I would like to cry. 

Seven o'clock came on that Tuesday evening, and 
seven-thirty. And I took my bag and slipped out 
alone. There were no more good-byes to be said. 
We had said them all before. My mother's eyes 
were full, and her hands trembled as she laid them 
on my shoulders, but her voice tried hard to be 
brave and cheerful. 

"Good-bye, big boy," she cried. And when I got 
to the comer of the street I turned back, to see her 
and Father both still standing in the doorway, wav- 
ing a last brave farewell. 

I stopped at the Wilsons'. Betty was upstairs, 
and not quite ready. The old man clasped my 
hand and looked down at me with his fine, warm 
eyes. 

"You're going to have a great experience, George, 
my boy," he said, in his rich ringing voice. " I know 
you'll be a credit to us." 

And then Betty came tripping down the stairs, 
her white dress fluttering, her cheeks afire. 

We walked down to the station together, choosing 
the least-frequented streets and meeting hardly 
anybody. It was a beautiful night; the band was 
playing on the Common, and the whole town was 

fjathered there. Not a soul was on the station plat- 
oon when we arrived. We slipped around to one 
side, behind the big express truck: I set down my 
bag, and reached over and took hold of Betty's 
hand. 

Of all the things that are in the hearts of men and 
women when they stand on station platforms, or on 
steamship piers, or at the doors of hospitals, how 
few are ever said! We rehearse those partings in 
our dreams; we say over and over to ourselves the 
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words that will tell a little of what we feel: the 
moment comes, and we let it slip in glances up the 
track and in " Did you remember to take your rub- 
bers, my dear?" or "You won't take cold, will you, 
out here in the night air?" 

What Betty may have expected me to say that 
night there on the station platform, I do not know ; 
I know what I had planned to say. It was all crowd- 
ing to the tip of my tongue, as I had walked over 
to her house, all urging to be spoken. The moments 
passed, there beside the baggage truck, and she said: 
**You won't get in until after midnight, will you?" 

And I replied: "No, and I sha'n't know where to 
go or anything." 

"Oh, Georgie, it's so wonderful. I wish " 

"Betty," I exclaimed; and, reaching over, I drew 
her close to me. 

From around the curve we heard the whistle of the 
south-bound train that was to carry me away from 
Merwin. In another moment, its headlight would 
throw a vulgar, curious glare about the now-shrouded 
station. Her arms stole up around my neck, and, 
for the first time in all our years together, I kissed 
Betty Wilson. 

The train drew up with a clang and a crash. The 
conductor leaped down, glanced at the empty plat- 
form, waited for a few packages to be thrown out of 
the baggage car. and then raised his hand in signal 
to the engmeer. 

"Good-bye, Betty," I whispered. 

"Good-bye," she said; "you'll write me " 

"To-morrow," I answered. "Good-bye." 

I had just time to leap for the train. I stepped 
into the smoking car, and found a seat which ap- 
parently had just been vacated. A New York news- 
paper was lying open on it. I picked it up idly — ^and 
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let my eye wander over the pages. My heart was 
pounding with a strange, new sensation: my brain 
refused to register the words that my eyes saw. My 
lips were still warm with the fragrance of Betty's 
kiss. 
And then, all at once, something familiar in the 

raper caught my attention. It was a girl's picture, 
looked more closely. Yes, there could be no doubt 
of it. The name was printed underneath in plain 
type. "Miss Muriel Juergens, debutante daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. M erode Juergens, who makes her 
bow to Society this week." 

For a long time I sat looking at that picture and 
reading the words again and again. 

Then with my penknife I cut the picture out and 
slipped it into the inner pocket of my coat. 



CHAPTER VII 

npHE lights of New York began to appear; first a 
* few at long distances on the outgoing highways, 
then closer together, until finally we rolled across 
the little water separating Manhattan Island from 
the rest of the United States, and at once there were 
big lights everywhere. People in the car be^an the 
bustle of getting ofl^. A man in the seat behind me 
woke up, stretched himself, and swore. I had heard 
plenty of profanity in Merwin, but it had generally 
been uttered with a purpose — hot words out of a 
seething soul. No one m Merwin ever woke up 
swearing. It is only where life has grown complex, 
where its problems are almost too much of a burden 
on the petty human mechanism built to wrestle with 
them, that men damn the day before they have 
tasted it. I caught a fleeting glimpse of my man 
reflected in the window glass; and I wondered what 
New York was holding to confront him with. 

I wondered about them all. A curious change had 
come over them with the warning of the first street 
lamp. Before that there had been considerable good 
fellowship on the train. Four men in facing seats 
had pla>[ed pinochle all the way from Hartford, 
punctuating the play with loud laughter, and cele- 
brating each completed game by passing a bottle 
around. Several others gathered about to watch. 
The rest of the car bore evidence to the fact that 
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man is incurably gregarious. In almost every seat 
two men had sat together, chatting, laughing, open- 
ing up their hearts. Then suddenly the street lamps : 
and as some flowers close at the touch of sunlight, so 
with those first yellow rays, every heart in the car 
seemed suddenly to snap shut. 

The pinochle game broke up, and three of the 
players jumped abruptly to look after their bags, 
leaving the fourth to gather up the cards without 
help. Men who had been chatting as if they had 
known each other for years, withdrew, each into 
himself. The same look spread from face to face. 
I did not recognise it then; 1 know it now. It was 
the look of Business. The little holiday of three or 
four hours was over; minds that had been allowed 
a tiny respite were summoned sternly back to work 
again. Men who had incautiousl)^ allowed them- 
selves to become intimate with their seat-mates in- 
stinctively put up the bars. Two men I did see 
who exchanged cards, each urging the other to look 
him up sometime. And as later I passed their seat 
I noticed that each had left the other's card behind 
him. It was a pleasant formality which neither 
misunderstood. In other circumstances they would 
have been glad to foster the friendship that the 
journey had engendered. But New York was upon 
them, and around them, and in them. One does not 
look people up in New York. 

Our train ran between rows of apartment houses, 
most of them dark, for it was past midnight. Miles 
and miles of apartments, all full of people, every 
family walking above some other family's head, and 
under some other family's feet. I wondered how 
there could be air enough in such a little island for 
.so great a multitude. It seemed to me the streets 
must smell heavy and unwholesome in the mom- 
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ing, like a room where too many have slept. The 
train slowed down; a brakeman opened the door 
and called One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, 
and people began to push toward the door. 

We stopped. Opposite my window, not a hundred 
feet away, was Sin apartment building, the light still 
burning. It was a hot ni^ht. A man sat in the 
open window in his undershirt, his sleeves rolled up, 
a clay pipe in his mouth, the shirt turned in around 
the neck, displaying a great hairy chest. Behind 
him a woman stood directly under the light, remov- 
ing her dress. They must both have seen me as 
plainly as I saw them, yet both seemed utterly 
oblivious of the train and the street below, and even 
of each other. He made no move to cover his bared 
chest. She stared at us out of eyes emotionless. 

I had dreamed every night of my first glimpse of 
New York. Sometimes it was a dream of million- 
aires walking on Fifth Avenue; sometimes of the 
lights of Broadway.^ And here at last were my first 
New Yorkers. Neither actors and actresses, nor 
millionaires. Just a common man, dog-tired from* 
the long day's work, and a woman who undressed 
before the open window because she knew that no 
one would see her whom she would ever see again, 
or for whose good opinion she could possibly care. 

AH through the journey Mer Juergens's words had 
been ringing in my ears. " You're too good for this 
town." The click of the car wheels beat them into 
a sort of chant; "too good for this town, too good 
for this town, too good." 1 was glad of that chant. 
It had helped me to keep my shoulders pushed back, 
to drown the pounding of my heart. 

But now the train had stopped at the Grand 
Central Station; the wheels were still; the chant 
ceased, and with its last note my self-assurance 
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seemed to evaporate. I tried to lift my courage by 
Its boot-straps, to remind m)^self who I was — the 
most successful young chap in Merwin, who had 
come to New York to make good in a bigger field. 
How many fellows of my age, in New York, had 
been offered partnerships in stores, I asked myself. 
How many of the men whom I would meet had ever 
pitched a game of ball before two thousand people 
without losing their nerve? With rhetorical ques- 
tions like those I sought to fortify my nerve. But 
my effort was of no avail. It was not the young 
conqueror I had pictured who stepped out into the 
lights of the big station. It was a country kid from 
Merwin, Mass., one hand on his suitcase and the 
other dug into his pocket, clutching a roll of $87 
cash. And every man who looked at me knew me 
for what I was. 

I slipped around the edges of the waiting room, 
avoiding the yawning open space in the middle, and 
found my way to the Information Desk. I have 
lived in the city years enough now to have lost my 
awe of most of the men and things that are considered 
awesome; but my opinion of the men marked Inform 
mation has not changed. They still are a mystery 
to me, and a delight. I like even yet to reach the 
station a few minutes before train time, so that I 
may loiter near their altar and listen to the wisdom 
that they give to all who ask, on any subject, freely 
and without price. How men who know all things 
that are in heaven and earth, and the subways that 
are under the earth, can be hired for so little, is still 
more than I can comprehend. 

A few minutes later I knew how to reach the 
hotel to which someone in Merwin had directed me, 
and was on my way to it in a street car. Even at 
that late hour the car was almost crowded. It was 
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nearly one o'clock: yet here was a street car filled, 
not with merrymakers, but mostly with people coming 
from or going to their work. Every one in Merwin 
went to work at the same time and quit at the same 
time, and went to bed at the same time. Did New 
Yorkers never go to bed, I wondered? 

I dropped into the comer of the car, nearest the 
rear door, hoping that no one would turn around 
to stare at me. And this, the first hope which had 
come to me in the big city, was granted. No one 
did turn to stare at me: they paid no more atten- 
tion to me than to one another. Each sat in his own 
place, covered with a newspaper, or staring straight 
ahead at the car cards. Some of them could not 
have made themselves understood even had they 
wanted to. I counted newspapers in four different 
languages — Yiddish, German, Italian, and English. 

We rode for miles, it seemed to me. Now 
and then the car stopped to leave passengers 
and receive them. A slight frown seemed to 
gather on the faces of those already inside, who 
without looking at the newcomers, pushed along 
to make rooni. Occasionally, too, one of them 
would raise his hand, and without the slightest 
change in expression, motion the conductor to stop. 
They fascinated me: I kept looking at them, one 
after another, wondering from ^hat far comers of 
the world they had been drawn together into this 
car; where they lived and what they did besides 
riding to and from their work. Would they speak, 
1 wondered, if the car was wrecked? Or would they 
silently, stolidly, without even tuming to see who 
was to right or left of them, stmggle each to extri- 
cate himself? If, speeding along just as we were, one 
was suddenly to die in his place, would those who 
sat next to him ever discover it? And if they did, 
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would they draw the conductor's attention, or would 
they quietly rise and change their seats? 

After a long time the conductor called my street, 
and I stepped off in front of the hotel where I was 
to spend my first night in New York. 

It is rated a third-class hotel in New York; yet 
compared with the Mansion House in Merwin, it 
seemed terrifyingly big and imposing. I walked 
once past its doorway, stealing a glance down its 
long white corridor. A doorman in uniform stood 
on guard. I kept on walking until I reached the 
corner, hoping he had not seen me, and stood there 
a moment, looking up at its hundreds of windows, 
each with drawn curtains, the light slipping through, 
around, and below them. Hardly a single dark 
window. A sudden fear smote me; perhaps the 
hotel was full ! Perhaps I should have to walk that 
long corridor to the desk, only to turn and make 
my tedious way out again. Perhaps I should find 
only three- or four- or five-dollar rooms vacant; 
there were such highly-priced rooms, I knew. There 
came to me an impulse to get on a car, and ride back 
and sleep in the station. 

While I still hesitated, seeking to summon my 
courage, a girl crossed the street and came directly 
under the light of the arc lamp, where I stood. She 
was a pretty girl, with pink cheeks, and wore some 
kind of pinkish dress and a black hat that was very 
large and set just a trifle on one side. I drew back a 
step to let her pass; as she came abreast, she tipped 
her hand a trifle, looked up from under the broad 
hat-brim, and smiled. I knew she must have mis- 
taken me for someone else; I started to raise my 
hat and apologise. And at that instant it flashed 
upon me that she had not mistaken me; that she 
had meant that smile; that there was a message in 
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it. I dropped my hand, a hot flush crept up over 
my ear tops; I turned my head and hurried up to 
the door of the hotel. 

From behind there came a laugh — 2l bit hard, and 
cynical, and taunting, but a girl's laugh none the 
less. Involuntarily I glanced back. She waved her 
hand in friendly fashion: 

"Happy dreams," she cried. 

I hurried on through the revolving door. I had 
arrived in the great city: the city which some men 
call cold, and some heartless, and some barren of 
romance. And the city had not suffered my arrival 
to go unattended. It had stepped forth to meet me. 

" Happy dreams." 

I went to sleep with its greeting still ringing in 
my ears. 



CHAPTER VIII 

\AER JUERGENS was himself of the fijrm of 
^^^ Merode Juergens and Co., Stocks and Bonds, 
all of it. As a schoolboy in Merwin, he never had 
any money from his family to spend for marbles: 
they were too poor for that. Yet Mer never lacked 
marbles. In the summers when the other boys 
worked at cutting lawns and getting in the hay, he 
loafed, or put in a few hours at one of the stores. 
But when it came time for the boys to be paid, Mer 
was always on hand with some alluring plan by 
which they might pool their earnings and make 
more. Often the plan worked out and they did make 
more: often also, they did not. But whether they 
won or lost, Mer always had money when the sum- 
mer was past. 

No one ever accused him of dishonesty. On the 
contrary they admired his shrewdness tremendously, 
and accepted his judgment without question. He 
had that natural instinct for making money which is 
given of the gods, to the devils, to some men at 
birth, and which other men never acquire in a life- 
time of seeking. Hide a ten-dollar gold piece in 
Madison Square Garden on a dark night, lock Mer 
Juergens inside, and in the morning you would find 
that Juergens had happened across the gold piece in 
the first half-hour of his confinement, had pocketed 
it, slept soundly, and risen rested and clear-eyed. 

43 
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Once on a trip through the West I saw a man 
locate water by the aid of a forked stick, a divining 
rod. He carried it close to the ground in front of 
him, one prong in each hand. And after a while the 
fork all at once bent down toward the ground. And 
the next day they started digging at that spot, and 
sure enough there was the water. I would like to 
walk with Mer Juergens across the gold fields. How- 
ever deep the vein might be buried, "he would feel 
its pull; his fingers would be lured toward it, as the 
divining rod toward the water. He would not know 
why or how; but where his hands fell, gold would be. 

I felt pretty well satisfied with my appearance 
when I took a look at myself in the glass on my first 
morning in New York. My suit had been bought 
in the biggest store in Springfield ; ^ it was somewhat 
wrinkled from the journey, but it was the finest 
thing I had ever had, and looked very metropolitan 
to me. I had on tan shoes, also. Only one or two 
young dandies in Merwin had ever defied the settled 
moral sense of the community with tan shoes. I 
counted on them to stamp me of New York, New 
Yorkish: and indeed, in justice to them it must be 
said that they went as far as they could. Unfortu- 
nately they could not go far enough to cover the 
purple socks which stood out vigorously above them. 

The hotel cashier who received the dollar and a 
half for my night's sleep, motioned toward the din- 
ing room where, even at that early hour, breakfast was 
being served. But in my bedroom there had been 
a copy of the menu card. I figured over it a 
bit as I shaved, and discovered that even a simple 
breakfast, such as my mother had been in the habit 
of serving in Merwin, would cost me ninety cents. 
The cashier's gesture toward the dining room was 
almost a command; 1 felt the blood mounting to my 
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cheeks as I turned and, tramping down the long 
empty hotel corridor, slipped past the sentinel at 
the dining-room door, past the outside doorman and 
into the street. Ninety cents! — a man should be 
able to live all day for ninety cents. 

So I walked across the street to one of Childs' 
restaurants. 1 know now that that is what almost 
everyone does who stays in a New York hotel over 
night. Rich men, poor men, beggar men, thieves, 
they all sleep in expensive rooms, and come back 
to the gilt corridors to pick their teeth: but they 
breakfast in the little restaurant across the street. 
Wherever there is a big New York hotel you find 
Childs' restaurants clustered around it like bees 
about a flower garden. I have enough money now 
30 that I am not ashamed of this conventional trick: 
but that morning 1 felt guilty all the way across the 
street. At any instant I expected a heavy hand 
to be laid on my shoulder and a harsh voice to 
summon me back to eat where I belonged. 

The pleasant face of the waitress reassured me. 
1 felt a return of confidence: she would not let any- 
thing happen to me. I blushed and stammered a 
bit over my order, but she helped me through. And 
I felt instinctively that her smile was as wholesome 
and harmless as her crisp new uniform. I watched 
her flit away to the kitchen for the ham and eggs, 
and I marvelled at the trimness of her figure, the 
slendemess of her waist. The wasp-like waist seems 
to have disappeared from all women except wait- 
resses; why is it that waitresses have such tiny 
waists? 

It was just five minutes of seven when I stepped 
on to the elevated train that was to carry me down 
to Wall Street and Mer Juergens's office. At seven- 
twenty I walked up to the big door with his name 
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inscribed upon it in shining gilt, turned the knob, 
and found it locked. Around the comer in the long 
corridor I heard footsteps. It occurred to me sud- 
denly that I had no business to be in the building so 
early, that my presence might be misunderstood. 
Seized with consternation I turned and ran down 
the marble steps into the street. Then for a solid 
hour I walked in and out among the caverns of down- 
town New York, coming back at intervals to the 
building where Juergens's office was. It was eight- 
thirty when I finally caught sight of a boy with a 
bag of mail over his shoulder, going in at the door. 
I set my hat straight, buttoned my coat, and reso- 
lutely followed him in. 

The door opened into a panelled reception room, 
fitted with a^ table and a half-dozen easy chairs. 
No one was in the room. Even the big office be- 
hind it I would have thought vacant had it not 
been for a shrill whistle coming from somewhere 
out of sight. I picked up a copy of the Hf'all Street 
Journal, and sat down in one of the chairs. How 
had Mer Juergens been able to make so much 
money, I wondered, when neither he nor any of his 
people went to work early in the morning? Was 
not "early to rise" the first motto of success? 

That question came back to worry me every 
once in a while for some weeks, until finally I hit 
upon an explanation. There are two classes of 
workers in New York I decided — those who live by 
really constructive enterprises; and those who live 
off each other. The first rise early, almost, if not 
quite as early, as in smaller towns. The second do 
not. Being an early bird is all very well, but there 
is no sense in getting up before the worms. 

After a time a group of three or four girls chat- 
tered their way into the reception room, glanced 
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at me, giggled, and passed on through to the office. 
A dapper young man followed, smoking a cigarette, 
his hat on the back of his head. Then other young 
men and more girls. None of them paid the slight- 
est attention to me. None asked me what I wanted. 
It was all very disconcerting. I felt the courage 
with which I had set forth in my new clothes slowly 
oozing away. In Merwin the presence of a stranger 
in a place of business in the morning would have 
been a matter of first importance. I could not under- 
stand the neglect of Juergens's force. What was the 
matter with me? Why did no one speak? 

Just then 1 heard a crisp voice at my elbow. 
Is there anything I can do for you?" 

I turned to find myself looking into the eyes of a 
young woman with blonde hair and a very business- 
like appearance. I had had no experience of women 
in offices. Business had always seemed to me a 
thing for men. 1 started a halting reply. 

"Speak up,*' interrupted the young woman. 
"Who do you want to see?" 

"Mr. Juergens," I answered. 

"Not in for an hour yet. Got a card?" 

"No, ma'am," I answered, ashamed of the admis- 
sion. "I'll wait for him." 

1 slipped into a chair in the comer of the office 
farthest from her desk, and began again on the 
IVall Street Journal. I had read it through four 
times, even to the advertisements, when at last 
there was a sound as of a rushing wind in the corridor 
outside, the door flew open and Mer Juergens burst 
in. He gave a quick nod to the girl at the desk, 
glanced at me and I thought was about to recognise 
me, then slammed through the door and across the 
office to his own private room. It was as if a force 
pump had filled the office with oxygen. Every 
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typewriter clicked a bit more rapidly; every pencil 
accentuated its squeak. 

Still the §irl at the desk took no notice of me. 
Men came in, spoke to her and were admitted to 
the office. Buzzers sounded; office boys ran in and 
out. Telegrams arrived and were signed for; tele- 
phones rang incessantly in every corner; and the 
voices of men shouting into them carried to rne over 
the partition. My courage was rapidly reaching the 
vanishing point ; it was necessary to make a move. 
I stepped up to the desk and mentioned again that 
I wished to see Mr. Juergens. 

"Got a card?" demanded the ^rl automatically. 

"No card/' I said. "Just tell him George Groton 
is here. George Groton, of Merwin, Mass.," I 
added. 

"Write It," she ordered, pushing a little printed 
slip of paper and a pencil toward me. I wrote in a 
hand that tried hard not to shake: 

Mr. George Groton, of Merwin, Mass. 
wishes to see Mr. Juergens 
About: Getting a job. 

I handed the slip back to the efficient young 
woman who rang for an office boy and tossed it 
toward him without a glance. I saw it disappear 
in the direction of Juergens's private office; and I 
slipped back into my chair to wait for what seemed 
to me another half hour. 

It was, as a matter of fact, a trifle after eleven 
o'clock when word came out that Mr. Juergens was 
free and would see me. A red-headed office boy led 
me down in front of long rows of desks, past click- 
ing typewriters, and jangling telephones, up to a 
mahogany door. He threw it open and pushed me 
inside. 

"Mr. Groton," he called. 
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Mer Juergens's desk was over by the window in 
one comer of the room. It was a long office, richly 
furnished and carpeted. People said of him that 
he made his office long with a purpose, so that those 
who came to see him might have to walk its entire 
length imder the disconcerting scrutiny of his gray 
eyes. Whether I could have survived that passage 
I do not know. It was not necessary. At the sound 
of my name, he stood up and started toward me, 
holding out his hand. 

"'Lo George," he said heartily. "How's every- 
thing in Merwin?" 

"Very good, thank you, Mr. Juer§ens," I replied; 
and I could have hugged him as I said iu This was 
the first familiar face I had seen in New York, the 
first friendly greeting. I felt like the travellers I 
had read about, who stand on the deck of their ships, 
returning from a foreign land, and see the Stars 
and Stripes waving over the harbour. My boyish 
heart went out to that big smiling man. He had 
not forgotten me; he was my friend. There was 
nothing he could have asked that I would not have 
done for him gladly at that moment. Surely no 
guile could live behind a smile and a voice like 
that. 

"Want a job, do y'u?" he continued. "Decided 
I was right, eh? Well, I told y'u Mer Juergens 
never forgets. Have to fix y'u up some way." 

He touched a button on his desk, and I heard a 
buzzer sound in the outer office. A trim looking 
young woman appeared at the door. 

"Send for Mr. Small," said Mer Juergens. 

A moment later a thin little man, in a black office 
coat, presented himself. He had a pen behind his 
ear, and was growing bald. He entered the presence 
of Mer Juergens with a furtive glance, as one not 
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quite sure whether good or evil was to be the out- 
come of the interview. 

"Small," Juergens exploded. "Shake hands 
George Groton. Young friend of mine; old home 
town, Merwin. Wan's learn business. Start him 
in your department fifty dollars month. G'bye 
George. \Vork hard. Remember N'york's different 
f m Merwin. Got to keep eye on th' ball every 
minute. Expec' you to make good. Got 'a be credit 
to old home town. G'bye.'' 

He stretched out one hand and reached for the 
button on his desk with the other. As Small and 
I passed through the door we met the trim little 
secretary coming in. 






CHAPTER IX 

C MALL led me across the big office to his depart- 
*^ ment in the farther comer. A number of young 
chaps of about my own age were seated on high 
stools, bending over big books. All of them looked 
up at us, as Small began pulling up a stool to a 
vacant desk and making a place for me. 

" You may begin by copying oflf these orders," he 
said, opening a big ledger m front of me, and piling 
up a lot of slips of paper at my elbow. 

No introductions; no loss of time; a minimum of 
explanation. Just: "You may copy these orders" 
— ^this was Businesses greeting to its neophyte. 

I was thankful for the moment that I could start 
without any other formality or delay. I bent my 
head over the big book like the rest of them. Behind 
me I heard a snicker, which was aimed, I presume, 
at the purple socks. 

" Up from the meadows fresh with hay," someone 
whispered. 

The colour rose to the roots of my hair, but I 
pretended not to notice the remark. I bent my head 
a little lower, and began copying the figures, follow- 
ing Small's instructions. I was going to make good 
for the old home town. I was going to keep my eye 
on the ball every minute. 

Almost before I had started there was a rustling 
in the office. Men began climbing down from their 
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stools; girls disappeared from the big room and 
reappeared with their hats. I had been too excited 
to fee! hungry in spite of my early breakfast. But 
all at once 1 was conscious of an emptiness under 
my belt. Small came up and touched me on the 
shoulder. 

"Your lunch hour will be from twelve to one, Mr. 
Groton/' he said. 

1 hoped he was going to invite me to go out to 
lunch with him. Even after he had passed I hung 
about a bit; perhaps someone would step up and 
speak. But no one did. Finally, when the office 
was almost empty, I put on my hat and went out to 
a little cheap restaurant, where, amid tumult and 
shouting, I ate a hurried lunch. I glanced at my 
watch; it was only twelve twenty. Still forty min- 
utes before work would start again. I wandered up 
and down among the crowds and felt very lonesome. 
Men and girls trooped by, laughing and talking. 
No one took the slightest notice of me. ^ It seemed 
to me that I, alone of all the millions in the city, 
was without a single friend. Everyone else knew 
somebody; nobody knew me; nobody cared. I 
bought a paper from a boy on the corner, and made 
some trifling remark hoping, perhaps, that he would 
talk. He threw me one glance, and without so 
much as a smile turned to -calling his papers again. 

Without knowing it, I had walked up Wall 
Street to the corner of Broadway. 1 glanced across 
and there stood old Trinity Church — brown, stately, 
strangely out of place amid the towering office 
buildings around it. A sign hung on the fence in 
front, and stirring slightly in the summer breeze, 
caught my eye : 

''Come In And Rest And Pray.'* 
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It was the only friendly thing in sight. Almost 
unconsciously I let it draw me across the street and 
out of the jangle into the dark, quiet, vault-like 
room. 

I sat down in the last pew. A half dozen other 
tired, lonesome souls had stolen in, friendless like 
me, jobless perhaps, hot and dusty, glad of the chance 
to be quiet and cool. From somewhere the strains 
of a big pipe organ rolled softly through the church. 

"Come unto me, ye weary 
And I will give you rest " 

it played. Our organist at home had played it 
often; a hundred times I had sung that very hymn. 
I closed my eyes and all at once it seemed to me I 
was back in Merwin. I could see Mr Wilson stand- 
ing at the pulpit in the little church, the light stream- 
ing across his gray hair; I could see Deacon Fisher 
in the choir, and my mother in the pew beside me. 
It came over me then with a momentary sense of 
relief that back in Merwin my mother must be 
praying for me at that very hour, asking God to 
give me strength to get through my first business 
day. I was glad I had dropped into old Trinity. 
Everything was different in New York, but they 
sang the same hymns. All the people strange, all 
the buildings and the streets; but the same God. 
I bowed my head and said a little prayer of my own : 

"God," I whispered, "You'll help me out, won't 
you?" 

I lifted my head and looked at my watch. It was 
five minutes of one. I hurried back to the office, and 
walked over to my high stool with my shoulders 
erect. Some way I felt rested and better. 

I have read the stories of men who told how fast 
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the hours flew in their first days of business. That 
was not my experience. By three o'clock that after- 
noon I had everyone of the symptoms of the tired 
business man. It was hard to account for. There 
I was in perfect physical condition, just off the 
diarnond, able to go mto the field and do a day's 
haying if necessary. All my job at the high desk 
demanded was sitting still and writing figures in a 
book. Yet by three o'clock my back ached and my 
eyes too. I caught myself glancing at the clock, and 
then reminded myself sternly that that of all things 
I must not do. 

At four o'clock Mer Juergens crashed out of his 
office, his hat on the side of his head, a bulging 
brief case in his hand. He did not look in my direc- 
tion. I had pictured him coming up to me at the 
end of the day and laying his hand on my arm arid 
asking how I had got along. I had even been arrang- 
ing my papers neatly for his inspection, and re- 
hearsing to myself what I would say. But ap- 
parently I had passed entirely from his thoughts. 
Tension in the office relaxed a trifle as the outer 
door slammed behind him; but work went on as 
usual. The office did not close until half past five. 

And five o'clock came at last. The girls seemed 
to have been prepared for it by long habit. Almost 
before the clock hand reached the hour their desks 
were closed and they were crowding out. Most of 
the men followed them, except those who were im- 
mediatel)^ around me in Small's department. They 
moved leisurely, closing up their ledgers and carry- 
ing them over to the vault where Small received 
them and stowed them away. It seemed to me that 
interested glances were for the first time thrown in 
my direction. There was a general air of expectancy, 
though I was only vaguely conscious of it. I did 
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not for a moment suspect that it was in any way 
related to me. I carried my ledger over to the vault 
and handed it to Small. As I turned I found my- 
self facing a young chap of about my own age and 
height. 1 had noticed him before. He was dark 
eyed and dark haired, well set up, with a little 
moustache, and a lip that seemed to find it very 
easy to curl. It was he, I suspected, who had made 
the remark about "up from the meadows.'* 

I moved to go around him, but he stepped delib- 
erately in front of me, and stood, hands in pockets, 
his eyes looking directly into mine. 

"So you're the white-haired boy from Merwin, 
are you?" he sneered. " Little Jackie from the boss's 
old home town. Nice little Jackie, what?" 

I did not know what to say. The other young 
fellows were crowding up around us. From behind 
me I heard Mr. Small's voice in modest deprecation: 

"Mr. Evans" — ^the useless appeal of a little man 
who long ago ceased tp expect to be obeyed. 

Evans paid no heed. 

"Why don't you answer, Jackie?" he demanded. 
A pale-faced youth behind him snickered. The tone 
and the snicker combined set my pulses to pounding. 

" If you want to know whether I came from Mer- 
win," I said hotly, "the answer is Yes." 

"Yes, sir'' supplemented Evans, still sneering. 
I made no answer but attempted to push by. 

"Yes sir," repeated Evans. "Little boys must 
learn manners, Jackie. Say, 'Yes sir.'" He reached 
out his thin fingers, stained with the brown of cigar- 
ette smoke, and gave my ear a tweak. 

In an instant I lost all sense of caution. I did 
not know who he was. It never occurred to me to 
enquire. I forgot that I was in a strange office, that 
1 was starting my business career, that I might de- 
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stroy my chance of promotion — I forgot everything, 
but that sneering face and my smarting ear. 

With all the strength in me I lunged out at him. 
He caught the purpose in my eyes and ducked, but 
not in time to avoid the blow entirely. It was 
aimed at his teeth, but glanced oflf one ear instead. 
It was a real smash just the same, and left its red 
mark behind. He straightened, the sneer replaced 
by a look of hate. 

"Damn you, you little upstart. Til teach you," 
he cried and started for me. I threw my hands into 
position and stepped back a bit. I was ready for 
him. He was as heavy as I, but I knew I was in 
better physical condition. Also I was white hot. 
Something in my face must have made him hesitate. 
He did not come on with a leap. Instead he swore 
more violently, and pranced a bit. Before we could 
get at each other again, the others closed in, and he 
allowed himself to be led away. 

It would get them all in bad they protested to 
him. The old man would hear of it and raise the 
devil of a row. Better wait till some other time; 
better settle it outside the office. "Finish him 
later, Charley." "Get him outside, Charley." 
"Leave him go, Charley," they chorused, so still 
swearing and threatening, Evans let them carry 
him along with them to the door and down the 
steps. 

Two young fellows remained behind. They 
waited until the shouts of the others had died away 
in the hall, and then they came up to me and in- 
troduced themselves. Their names were Hayden 
and Gilchrist. 

"Don't let him worry you," said Hayden. "He'll 
never make another pass at you. He's mean, but 
he's got a yellow streak." 
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And Gilchrist added: " If we can do anything for 
you, let us know." 

Then they too went out, and I thought I had been 
left alone. 

But I had forgotten Mr. Small. He came up from 
behind quietly, and touched me on the arm. 

"You did just right, Groton," he said in his 
squeaky voice, patting my arm as a child might 
stroke a big dog. "Just right, though I'm afraid 
you haven't heard the last of it." 

"What do you mean, Mr. Small?" I asked, won- 
deringly. 

"He's a bully and a snob," the little man con- 
tinued, shaking his head. "And of course I wouldn't 
have him in the department a minute if it was in 
my hands. But there's some things that can't be 
helped. I'm afraid your first day has ended rather 
unpropitiously. Rather unpropitiously," he re- 
peated shaking his head as if liking the sound of the 
phrase. 

"But I don't understand," I exclaimed. "Who 
is he? What — 
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You mean to say you don't know," the little 

man's eyes opened into a baby stare. "But, of 

course, you couldn't be expected to," he added 

apologetically. "I should have told you. The 

young man whom you struck was Charles Marston 

Evans, the Old Man's nephew. According to his 

own statement he is to be the next head of this 

business." 

♦ *♦♦♦♦♦♦ 



CHAPTER X 

I ETTER from Elizabeth Wilson, Mount Holyoke 
*^ College, South Hadley, Mass., to George Groton, 
Esq., 57th Street Y.M.C.A., New York. 

Dear Geordie: 

It was just like your dear old self to write me such a 
good long letter on your first day in New York. I am glad 
you have such a pleasant room at the Y.M.C.A. with Mr. 
Gilchrist; he sounds very nice. I wonder whether he is 
any relation to Madeline Gilchrist who is a Freshman here 
and comes from Middletown, Conn. I must ask her the 
next time I see her. If he is I am going to find out every 
blessed thing about him — ^what he looks like, what he 
does, what he likes, and everything. I want to feel that 
I can just see with my own eyes all your friends, and 
everything you are doing. 

Wasn't it fine that Mr. Juergens remembered you right 
away and had a place all ready for you? But of course 
he would remember you. Nobody can ever forget you; 
and besides, think what you did for him. We get a New 
York paper here at the library — ^the Tribune, and I am 
going to read it every day. All about the stock market 
and everything. I am afraid I won't understand very 
much at first, but you will explain to me won't you? And 
in about three or four months do you know what? 1 ex- 
pect to see your name right in that New York Tribune. 
Oh, you needn't blush and splutter. I know you, and 
there isn't anything ca^i keep you down. You're going to 
be one of the great big men of New York. And think what 
that will mean, Geordie! Think of all the good you can do. 
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We had our class elections last night, and a certain 
little friend of yours was elected President of the Junior 
Class. She knows she didn't deserve it, and she isn't 
proud of herself a bit; but down in her heart she's kind 
of sneaking glad, because she doesn't want her friends 
to be ashamed of her when they go away and become 
great big men in New York. 

Good-bye, Mister New Yorker. I've got to go right 
over to the Library and see what you and Mr. Morgan 
have been doing, and Mr. Harriman and everybody. 

Yours always, 

Betty. 

P. S.: Please don't become a " Bear," will you? I just 
absolutely know I could never love a Bear. 



CHAPTER XI 

I HAD not told either Betty or my mother about 
* my trouble with Evans. My first impulse had 
been to do so. 1 suppose there is nothing more 
deeply rooted in a man than the instinct to tell his 
troubles to his wife — or to some other woman if he 
be not fortunate enough to have a wife. From the 
day when Adam returned to the apple tree with the 
news that the lease on the garden would be cancelled 
the first of the month, men have followed, genera- 
tion after generation, along that line of least resist- 
ance, until now the habit is almost irresistible. 

But a desire to save them needless worry, coupled 
with a sort of conceit and pride, made me decide to 
keep the matter to myself. I had thrown up the 
best opportunity in Merwin to try my fortunes in 
New York. They were expecting great things of me 
— ^the two women who cared for me most. Of the 
other folk in the little town there were not lacking 
those who would be glad enough to see me come 
sneaking home again, dragging my tail behind me; 
on whose lips the "I told you so's" were all ready 
and straining to be spoken. I would not give them 
the satisfaction of knowing that I had got oflF on the 
wrong foot at the very start. I would win out in 
New York or if I did not they would never have the 
chance to taunt me with my failure. I would never 
appear in Merwin again except as a success. 
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As days went by Evans seemed to be taking care 
to avoid me, and I made no eflfort to put myself in 
his way. I was busy enough. More than that, I 
was beginning to have a real interest in the job — ^to 
look behind the figures and get some vision of the 
transactions which they represented. At noon I 
used to go across to Broad Street and watch the 
manoeuvres of the brokers on the curb. Much of 
what went on there and on the " big board " was still 
Greek to me, but I was beginning here and there to 
catch a glint of light. 

And I liked the game; I knew it was the game for 
me. I had no desire that my participation in it 
should be interrupted or endangered by another 
fight with Evans, which might, this time, come to 
the attention of Mer Juergens himself. After a week 
or more, when neither Evans nor any of the others 
showed any intention of reviving the thing, I began 
to think that it had entirely blown over; and 
promptly determined to forget it. Perhaps in course 
of time, Evans and I would become real friends. 
Stranger things had happened. 

When the end of the week came round, Small 
invited me to spend my first Sunday at his home in 
Mount Vernon, and I accepted gratefully. 

I stepped off the train at the Mount Vernon station 
about twelve thirty and inquired for his house; to 
my surprise nobody had ever heard of him. I under- 
stood, later. He was that kind of harmless little 
man who could live twenty years in the same com- 
munity without exciting the slightest interest or 
inquiry. At length I discovered the store from which 
his morning paper was delivered, and so located him 
in a little frame house at the end of an unpaved 
street. He himself came out from his back-yard 
garden to meet me, and introduced me to his wife. 
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who was wholesome looking and considerably larger 
than he, and to his two growing boys. 

We sat down to a rather tough steak with delicious 
baked potatoes, and other simple things which Mrs. 
Small herself had cooked and brought in from the 
kitchen with her own hands. The marks of genteel 
poverty were everywhere throughout the establish- 
ment. The furniture was good, but meagre — not 
quite rugs enough to cover all the bare spaces, not 
quite chairs enough to make the room look right. 
Yet it was the kind of poverty that makes a man 
want to lift his hat. It was skimping on the things 
that are seen rather than on the things that are not 
seen. Cheap furniture and tough steak, yes; but 
the very best education for the boys. Clothes that 
shone like a baby's scrubbed face, from much spong- 
ing and pressing by their owners. But really good 
books and some life insurance, and a growing nest 
egg in the bank. 

There was considerable good-natured chaffmg at 
the dinner table, and I trembled a bit for poor Small, 
having discovered even in one week that he was not 
regarded with great seriousness in the office. But 
I might have saved my sympathy. Small, in his 
quiet way, was not merely head of his own house: 
he was something of a hero to his wife and sons. I 
listened while he told them about the week in Wall 
Street, and of what Morgan and Harriman and 
Keene had been doing — telling it as one who might 
say: "all of which I saw and part of which I was.'' 

And I thought to myself then, as I have thought 
it xmny times since, what a blessed provision of 
Nature it is which sends all good wives into the world 
blind. I have visited the home of a man who was 
utterly useless in the office, and after dinner his wife 
has drawn me aside and told me confidingly how 
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worried she was about his health, because "you 
know, Joe practically has the whole business on his 
shoulders." I have met the wives of men who have 
been fired simply because their bosses could not 
carry their dead weight any longer, yet always the 
wives have told me that they had seen it coming: 
" I knew all the time that the boss was jealous of 
Fred's ability." Blessed blindness of women; God 
grant that no feminism may ever knock the scales 
from their eyes. 

After dinner I walked down to the store with Small 
while he fished a nickel out of the depths of his 
trousers' pocket and purchased his weekly cigar. 
He offered to buy another for me, but 1 had not yet 
begun to smoke. Then we started out for a tramp 
across the hills. 

"George," he said to me when we had walked a 
long way and were on our way back; "George, I'm 
an older man than you, and 1 want to help you if I 
can. Though, for that matter, you won't need my 
help very long." 

"Oh, I'm sure I will," I protested. 

He made a little gesture of dissent, and smiled, 
rather pathetically, I thought. 

"It's nice of you to say it," he said, "but I know 
how those things go. I've seen it happen before. 
You'll pass me m a few months." He tried to keep 
the smile in evidence. " It hurt a little the first time 
a younger man passed me," he continued, "yes, a 
good deal. But I've got used to it." He cleared 
his throat with an effort. "Yes, I don't mind it 
anymore. I've got used to it." 

For a time neither of us said anything. He was 
apparently lost in memories. Finally he regained 
himself with a start, and when he spoke all trace 
of regret was banished from his voice. 
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"You've got a good chance to jump ahead with 
the Old Man, George. And what I want to say to 
you is this. It isn't so much what you do in the 
day time that counts as what you do with your 
nights. There's plenty of things to do in New York 
at night. But if I were to start in again, as you are, 
I'd do just one thing. I'd get into some night school 
and begin taking some courses in shorthand and 
typewriting." 

"Shorthand?" I exclaimed; "in the brokerage 
business?" 

"Yes, shorthand," Small continued. "And I'll 
tell you why. You've noticed Miss Porter in the 
office, the Old Man's secretary? Notice anything 
about her hands — diamond ring on one finger? 
Well, the Boss has noticed it, and believe me it has 
him worried. She's been with him eight years, and 
some day he'll come down and find an engraved 
card on his desk, and Miss Porter'll be gone, and 
he won't know where to find his check book or the 
key to his desk, or the address of his brother in 
California. 

"Then he'll come stamping out to me. 'Small, 
get me secretary,' he'll shout. * Can't find keys, 
can't find addresses, can't find nothing. Get me 
secretary right away.' " 

The little man turned to me and smiled. "Yes, 
I think I'd learn shorthand and typewriting if I 
were you, learn it as fast as you can. Judging by 
some of the stenographers we get, there must be 
some schools that teach it in about twenty-four 
hours." 

He laughed and I tried to, but something caught 
in my throat. 1 put out my hand, and the little 
man took it, and looked at me and knew I was 
grateful, even though 1 couldn't find the words. 
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We had climbed back to the top of the last hill, 
and looking down we could see his little house at 
the end of its unpaved street. He pointed to it. 

"That's the whole world, Groton," he said. "My 
whole world, and my Heaven and everything else. 
I wouldn't change it for anything you could find 
anywhere else in the universe. But," he coughed, 
" but — it isn't all I dreamed of when I came up from 
the country twenty years ago — ^young like you. It's 
wonderful to have so much — to be blessed — ^but " 

I did not look at him. I knew that if I had done 
so I should have seen tears in his eyes. 

I enrolled in a course of stenography and type- 
writing the next day. Also I discovered a course 
of lectures in Money and Banking that I could take 
on the alternate nights, and I signed up for that too. 
So the next week sped away like the first. I was 
too busy, too full of new impressions and new experi- 
ences to be lonesome. Almost before I realised it 
the second week had gone, and I woke up one morn- 
ing with church bells ringing in my ears. It was 
another Sunday. 

Sunday in the big, strange city. Sunday, to which 
every man who has a wife or friends looks forward 
with joy and gratitude; and to which friendless men 
look forward with a kind of dread. Sunday, which 
lifts some men up to God and leaves other men with 
only idle hands, ready servants for the great em- 
ployer who finds something still for idle hands to do. 

The big Y.M.C.A. building where I had my room 
seemed to be deserted. Some of the bo>^s had been 
out late the night before and were sleeping; others, 
like Gilchrist, had friends at one resort or another, 
and had jumped for a train the minute the office 
closed on Saturday. I dressed in the suit which I 
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had always worn to church in Merwin, and went out 
into the street. I could see for blocks in each direc- 
tion. There was hardly a street car in sight, a few 
pedestrians hurried along. But most of them car- 
ried bags and were obviously on their way to friends 
and pleasure. Two fellows of about my own age 
passed me, each with a girl on his arm, all apparently 
bound for the beaches. One of the girls looked a 
little like Betty. I wondered what she might be 
doing at this hour, and whether she was thinking 
of me. 

The paper which I had read the night before had 
announced that a certain celebrated preacher from 
Chicago would occupy the pulpit of one of the Fifth 
Avenue churches, the pastor being away on his vaca- 
tion. It would be good to hear him, I thought. A 
young man ought to take advantage of his oppor- 
tunities of hearing great men. It would give me 
something to write to m>[ mother about ; something 
to make conversation with when I went back to 
Merwin. "I once heard Dr. Morrison say — " I 
could mention casually, " Dr. Morrison, of Chicago, 
you know." I was gathering a good supply of those 
conversational bombs. They would create a sensa- 
tion in Merwin. 

I walked up the deserted Avenue after my break- 
fast, expecting to find a crowd around the church. 
Even in Httle Merwin the announcement that Dr. 
Morrison was going to speak would have brought 
together a thousand people. In New York I ex- 

fected a church full, overflowing into the streets, 
was early; when I walked in there were six other 
people in the church besides myself. As the hour 
of service drew on, a few more straggled in — perhaps 
a hundred and twenty-five altogether. A little 
group of lambs, huddled under the shepherd's eye, 
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in the midst of a vast wilderness of empty pews. 
They snuggled in close, as if for mutual protection 
and encouragement; but it was no use. Neither Dr. 
Morrison's vibrant voice, nor the highly paid sing- 
ing of a woman in the choir loft, who looked as if 
she might have sung in some theatre the night 
before, could dispel the sense of friendlessness in the 
big auditorium. The congregation hurried out the 
minute the benediction had been spoken, anxious 
to escape into the warm, friendly sunshine. Dr. 
Morrison waited a bit in front 01 the pulpit as if 
expecting that someone would come up and thank 
him for the splendid sermon. When no one came, 
he turned and disappeared through a door behind 
the pulpit. I walked out. Needless to say, nobody 
spoke to me. 

In the afternoon I wrote letters, and went up and 
looked at the animals in the Central Park Zoo. In 
the evening I decided to be extravagant, and I went 
to dinner in a little table-d'bote restaurant, where for 
fifty cents one could have a full-course dinner — 
with wine if one cared for it. I did not drink myself, 
but the words "with wine" fitted into my lonely 
mood. Where there was wine there would be laugh- 
ter. And women, and song. I went in and sat at 
a little table in the comer. Every other man in the 
place had a girl with him. The waiter frowned at 
me as much as to say: "What business have you 
coming in here alone, and buying one dinner, when 
1 might use the same table to serve two?'* The 
place was crowded; the waiter was so obviously 
anxious to hurry me out so that he could use the 
table to gamer another tip that I ate quickly, with- 
out enjoying anything. 

I went back to my room. It was bare and de- 
pressing, like unwashed dishes the moming after. 
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For ten hours I had walked in the midst of four 
million people and no one had spoken a friendly 
word to me. For two weeks I had been in a city 
where there lived at least half a million good-looking 
girls. And outside of the office not once had a girl's 
voice addressed me. 

Yes — once. I remembered with a flush the red- 
lipped girl who had stood smiling on the comer the 
night r arrived in town; the girl who had cried 
"Happy dreams/' whose laughter had been sound- 
ing in my ears when I fell asleep. I wondered where 
she was to-night. Was she there on the comer 
where I had met her before? Would she speak to me 
if I met her? Would she remember mer She had 
her living to make, I knew. Her time was worth 
money; she could not afford to waste it. But per- 
haps she hadn't had her supper. I was still hungry 
after the meagre tahle-d'hdte. I would buy her 
supper gladly; I would even pay her to sit and eat 
it if only she would talk to me. 

Would it be wrong just to sit and talk to her — 
on Sunday? Of course it would, I said, and settled 
myself to the book that I had borrowed from the 
public library. But the lonesomeness inside me 
would not be stilled; from somewhere there floated 
in through the open window the sound of laughter — 
girl's laughter. Everyone in the city knew someone 
to talk to and laugh with — everyone except me. I 
got up, paced the room awhile; finally I put on 
my hat, and went down in the elevator and out the 
door. Almost without my willing it, my feet turned 
in the direction of the comer where the girl had 
stood. 

As I came to the last tum my breath was coming 
fast. One instant I hoped I might see her; the 
next I sought to quiet the tumult inside by telling 
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myself that there was no chance. I came within 
sight of the hotel; my heart leaped. Someone was 
standing just where she had stood. It must be she. 
No — It was merely a shadow cast by the street lamp 
overhead. The sidewalk was empt>^. She was not 
there. I walked back and forth in front of the 
hotel twice, hoping, fearing, hardly knowing what 
I wished — ^And then back to my solitary cell. 

"There's a letter for you, Mr. Groton," the 
elevator boy said. "Sp)ecial delivery." 

I took it. It was from my mother, a long letter, 
full of Merwin gossip, and mother-cheer, with some 
blotches at the end that looked as if they might be 
the marks of tears. I read it through three times. 

I was glad the red-lipped girl had not been there. 



CHAPTER XII 

I HAD been in the office of Merode Juergens and 
^ Co. several weeks when my first chance came. 

Day by day Wall Street had unveiled its myster- 
ies to me, until in my boyish exuberance I felt as 
much at home in its environs as did Mr. Morgan 
himself. It was a period when everybody was mak- 
ing money. Where half a dozen little factories grew 
one night, a gigantic trust would blossom the next 
day: stocks that men would have been ashamed 
to paper their kitchens with — ^for fear of the ridicule 
of their neighbours— suddenly leaped to par and 
above. Everybody in the street was speculating 
like mad. Big fellows running stocks up and down 
as if they had been playthings: smaller fellows, 
following the bi^ ones out to lunch, bribing their 
waiters and their valets, talking wisely of seeing 
Harriman and Jacob Schiff together, and of what 
"a fellow who is close to Jim Hill said to a man I 
know who gave it to me straight." 

Even microscopic individuals like Small, all 
speculating. 1 learned after a while that every pay 
day all the clerks in Juergens's office put a few dollars 
into a common fund which the chief bookkeeper 
handled for them. I put my $5 in very reluctantly 
the first time. I had been taught that gambling is 
wrong. But everyone was doing it, even old Small. 
It wasn't gambling, he said. It was taking advan- 
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tage of an unusual situation in the market. One 
couldn't lose these days: Crimmins, the chief book- 
keeper, was a very good man, Small added. The 
Old Man had an idea what was going on among the 
boys, though of course he couldn't take official 
notice of it. But he managed to let remarks drop 
where Crimmins could pick them up. Oh, )^es, it 
was all right. And when a man had a family to 
support, the little extra helped. 

When, a little later, Crimmins left on my desk in 
an envelope marked "Personal," a statement that 
my account was $^ to the good, I forgot to have any 
compunctions. Five dollars in a few days had made 
I4. By a little foresight, by being in right, I had 
added nearly 10 per cent, to my month's salary in a 
few days, without so much as turning over my hand. 
I took that statement out of my pocket and looked 
at it a hundred times, with feelings that alternated 
strangely. 

I remembered the day, in my seventh year, when 
I had gone home to my mother with a pocketfull 
of actresses' pictures, the kind that came in cigar- 
ette packages. We youngsters did not smoke the 
cigarettes; we would stand at the doors of Ed. 
Morgan's stationery and cigar store, begging the 
little picture cards from outgoing smokers. Then 
we gathered around behind the schoolhouse and 
pitched our pictures at a chalk mark on the sidewalk. 
Whoever came nearest the mark had the right to 
pick up all the pictures and toss them into the air. 
All that fell face up were his : all that fell face down 
were picked up and tossed by the boy whose card 
was second nearest. And so on. 

1 was good at that game; in fact I was the cham- 
pion of the school. Just before supper it was that 
I had rushed in, flushed with victory, my pockets 
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bulging with the cards of all the fellows in our neigh- 
bourhood. I was proud of myself, proud of the 
honour I had brought to our household. It was no 
mean distinction to be the parents of a kid who 
could gather in as many actresses' pictures as I. 
Happily I spread them out before my mother, ex- 
plaining how the game was played, waiting for the 
words of praise that I knew would come. 

To-morrow, 1 told her, I would clean out the South 
Merwin gang. She would have all she wanted; let 
her take her pick; I had won them for her; I could 
get more — hundreds. 

I broke off in the midst of my enthusiasm, con- 
scious that something was wrong; and looking up 
I saw sadness in her eyes — the look that was always 
there when I had done anything to disappoint her. 
Very tenderly she reached out and took my hand 
in hers. It was nice of me, she said, to want to 
bring my cards to mother. I had been a good boy 
to think of her. But she could not take them. I 
must give them all back to the boys to whom they 
had belonged. 

Give them back? the idea was monstrous! Never! 

"Oh, yes, you must," she insisted; "it was wrong 
to take the cards from the other boys." 

Fervidly I hurried to explain. She did not under- 
stand. It wasn't wrong. I hadn't been in any fight 
for the cards. I had won them, understand, won 
them. If I had lost I would have given my cards 
up to the other boys without a fight just as they 
had given theirs up to me. They understood the 
game; they weren't complaining; they were proud 
of me ; I was better than they were, that was all. I 
was the best player in our school. 

She did not try to argue the subject with me. I 
must give the cards back to the other little boys. 
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she said. The game was very wrong; it was 
gambling. 

I had beaten her in the argument. The right, I 
felt, was all on my side. It was a terrible injustice 
to make me give back to the others what I had 
fairly won. I would have stood out for the injustice 
of my position to the end. But I could not stand 
against that word. Gambling. I had only a vague 
idea what it might mean, but I knew it was some- 
thing awful. Like beer-drinking. Like saying "G(?i" 
out loud. 

I shrank away before that word, nodding dumbly 
at her final injunction to give the cards back to the 
boys the first thing in the morning. Afraid, but 
unconvinced. Silently resentful. Why should the 
best game I had ever learned be gambling? Why 
should everything that was fun be wrong? 

In Juergens's office, with my four-dollar credit in 
my hand, I reviewed that scene of my boyhood, step 
by step, coming at last hard up against the fatal 
word. And with the memory of the incident came 
again that feeling of resentment against the moral 
regulations for the government of the world which 
had been so arbitrarily established. Why was it 
wrong? We had all entered the game with our 
eyes open, prepared to win or lose. My crowd had 
won because they were keener, that was all. The 
losers didn't blame me; why should I blame myself? 

With a stiff reminder that I was a man now, and 
no longer a boy, I sought to put the matter out of 
my mind. But Conscience, well trained and tem- 
pered by years of maternal carefulness, was not so 
easily discharged. All the morning a battle raged 
within me, between my Conscience and the four- 
dollar credit. I went on with the routine work of 
entering figures in a big ledger; but behind the 
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figures I felt all the time the battle, now swinging 
toward one side, now the other. 

Conscience: " It's gambling." 

The check: "Well, what of it? Doesn't Small do 
it? Doesn't Mer Juergens do it?" 

Conscience: " But does his doing it make it right 
for you? Your father wouldn't do it." 

The check: "Your father wouldn't and Mer Juer- 
gens does. Who's done the most good in the world? 
Mer Juergens gave the Library to Merwin, and the 
Soldiers' Monument. What has your father ever 
done?" 

It was an indecisive battle, yet as it progressed it 
turned a little in favour of the credit. Conscience 
can speak but it cannot write. The pen is mightier 
than the sword — and mightier also than the pin- 
prick of Conscience. The still small voice was 
warred against by the buzz of the office, the ticker 
in the comer, grinding out its record of money 
tnade, by the noisiness of money all around. No 
amount of clatter, no preaching, no pinprick could 
drown out or wash out the writing on that slip. It 
was still there. "Your account is credited $4." 

After all, Juergens had done a lot of good with 
his money; probablj^ much more good than the 
people that he won it from would have done. It 
wasn't so much how a man's money came to him 
as what he did with it that counted. 1 would be 
like Juergens — big-hearted, and generous. I would 

fay the mortgage off our home the first thing; and 
would raise the debt on the old church that had 
added so many gray hairs to Mr. Wilson's head. I 
would just stef) up to him some morning after church 
and slip into his hand a check for the whole amount, 
and say: "Don't mention the name; just say it's 
from a member of the church who now lives in New 
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York/' Of course the news would leak out; but I 
would be very dignified about it. Let them thank 
Mr. Wilson, 1 would say, whose splendid life and 
influence had meant so much to me. 

A warm, generous feeling flooded my spirit, almost 
drowning the still small voice. Only a few bubbles 
came up through that rich flood to show where the 
still small voice had been — ^bubbles that burst harm- 
lessly. 1 gave a final glance at the check as 1 slipped 
on my coat prepared for luncheon. The amount of 
the credit was small, to be sure, but it was what the 
thing stood for that counted. It was visible evi- 
dence of my membership in the greatest club in the 
world — ^the In Right Club. Also it was a first seed 
of the harvest that I would use to do great good in 
the world. I went to a little more expensive place 
to lunch that noon; and when I came back I tried 
to talk importantly about the market to Small. 

I decided to walk up town, when the office closed, 
feeling that now that the doors of Success were 
swinging open to me I must be careful of my health. 
And as I passed the swarm of clerks and factory 
hands, strearning across Union Square, I felt a kind 
of superior pity for them. It was too bad Provi- 
dence had ordained Success for only the wiser few — 
too bad, but none the less a fact. Doubtless these 
poor clerks would pour out their whole lives at low- 
paid work, utterly unconscious that a few blocks 
south of them was a business in which a shrewd man 
might make in a single hour all that they made in a 
week, or a month. Too bad, I thought. Yet doubt- 
less Providence had a reason for it. Wealth was a 
trust given to those who knew how to use it wisely 
and generously. *'The many still must labour for 
the one,'* I quoted to myself , not knowing where I 
had heard it, but supposing that it must be in the 
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Bible somewhere. The thought was balm to the 
pinprick wound. It did not dispel, but it served to 
diminish the force of my doubts on the subject of 
our office pool. A little group of Salvation Army 
soldiers was gathered on the north side of the square, 
singing and appealing for contributions. I threw a 
quarter into the tamboureen, and a fervent "God 
bless you" followed me up Broadway. 

On the last evening in October I stayed away from 
the class in Money and Banking to finish up some 
necessary statements at the office. I was alone in 
the big room, about eight o'clock, when Juergens 
came in with two other men. They passed rapjdly 
through without appearing to notice me, and into 
Juergens's private office. For half an hour the echo 
of earnest conversation floated out over the tran- 
som, carried on the smoke of high-priced cigars. I 
wondered what was up. Some big deal doubtless. 
Millions maybe. The thought thrilled me. How 
many men would give anything they possessed to 
be as near to the heart of high finance as I. Why, 
if I wanted to, right this mmute I could listen at 
that key-hole 

My thought was interrupted by the sudden open- 
ing of the door. Juergens stood, framed in the 
rectangle of light. "We gotta get right man," I heard 
him say, "very important." His eye roamed across 
the big office, attracted by the light on my desk. 

"Who's there?" he called. "That you, George?" 

Without waiting for my reply he stepped back 
into his office, said a few words to the two other men, 
and jumped out again. 

"Come here, George/* he shouted. "Want 'a see 
y'u right away." 

I crossed to the private office. Juergens grasped 
my arm and half pulled me inside. 
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"Gent'men, George Groton. Boy from Merwin, 
old home town. Good boy. Just what we're lookin' 
for. What?" 

Juerg[ens's two comrades were a tall, cadaverous 
man with circles under his eyes, and a dropping 
moustache; and a very stout man who slumped in 
his chair like a sliding hill, and was for ever clearing 
his throat. 

Both of them regarded me rather coldly. The 
fat one spoke first, with a preliminary gurgle. 

"Seems to have an honest face," he said. 

"Almost simple," snapped the other. "Can you 
keep your mouth shut, young man?"^ 

"Course he can," Juergens broke in. "Didn't I 
tell y'u old home-town boy? Just what we're lookin* 
for 1 tell y'u. Now, George," turning to me, *'y'u 
listen close." 

I listened, while Juergens unfolded the propo- 
sition, the other two regarding me moodily; the 
thin one pulling at his drooping moustache, and the 
fat one breathing hard. 

The three of them, it seemed, were planning a con- 
solidation of a group of electric lines and public 
utility companies in four counties in Pennsylvania. 
The electric lines had been put through a few years 
before, in the first flush of enthusiasm over mter- 
urban railways, when the popular impression held 
that all one needed to get rich was to run a track 
between any two towns and buy two cars to start, one 
at each end, and pass in the middle. Most of the 
stock had been purchased by residents of the little 
towns along the lines. The properties had paid 
dividends the first year — ^not out of profits, however, 
as subsequently developed— and had since plodded 
along in an indifferent fashion, breaking even one 
year, and running behind the next. Juergens and 
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his associates had been gradually accumulating 
small blocks of stock, picking them up here and 
there as they could and carrying them under vari- 
ous names, until they had secured control of all the 
important lines but one. Given control of that one, 
and with the erection of a new power house which 
would utilise the current of a near-by river, Juergens 
believed that the various properties could be brought 
together under one holding company which would 
be profitable. A reorganisation would be necessary, 
of course, and everybody who held either bonds or 
stock in the original companies would lose heavily. 
But then they were due to lose anyway, Juergens 
said. It didn't make any difference. 

Juergens still lacked three thousand shares of the 
stock of the N. L. & G.; it was this stock that I was 
to be sent out to buy. About eight hundred shares 
were held by a rock-ribbed old dairy farmer named 
Simpson, an ex-member of the Legislature and a 
man of considerable influence in the district: the 
other shares were scattered among small holders 
who took their cue in the matter from him. 

An offer had been made to Simpson a year before 
which he had refused. Since then the affairs of the 
N. L. & G. had gone from bad to worse. His hold- 
ings had steadily declined in value; Juergens had 
expected any day that he might come in with an 
offer to sell. But when a year had passed without 
his surrender, it was decided to go after him. 

"You're young 'n honest lookin','' Juergens said 
to me. "More'n that, y'u know how t' deal with 
country people. Get on train to-morrow night; go 
out 'n see Simpson. Say y'u represent me, and 
come t' repeat my offer 'f last year, fifteen dollars a 
share for his stock. He'll refuse 'n try to push y'u 
up. Let him do it. Let him run y'u up to fifty, you 
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fighting all th' time. Take it at fifty 'n act scared to 
death when y'u do it. 'Tain't that he wants money so 
much as that he wants to beat som'body. Und'stand?" 

I said I did. 

' 'Once y'u get his, easy matter to pick up all th* 
rest at your own price. Und'stand?'' 

Again I nodded. He furnished me with a list of 
all the stockholders in question, earning statements 
of the N. L. & G. and the surrounding lines, showing 
how badly they were doing, a map of a projected 
line to compete with the N. L. & G. which would 
leave Simpson high and dry if it was ever built — 
though Juergens had never intended to go any farther 
with its building than the preparation of that map. 

" Now y'u got ever'thing but money," he concluded. 
'*Get that to-morrow. Twenty-five thousand, actual 
God We Trust money. Rest in drafts. Money 
talks much louder'n anything else. Leave to-mor- 
row night six-thirty 'n don't come back without 
that stock, George. Und'stand?" 

His tone had been very friendly, almost fatherly, 
up to the end. But with the last words his voice 
' hardened, and a cold gray light came into his eye. 
I wondered where I had seen that look before, and 
then I remembered. It was on the ball grounds at 
Merwin, when he had called the last batter out and 
the crowd had started across the field after him. 

The thin, cadaverous man pulled nervously at 
his moustache, eyeing me critically; the fat man 
cleared his throat with a noise that sounded like a 
grunt. I felt suddenly a sense of repulsion in their 
presence, a distaste for the whole business. Juer- 
gens's look had been disconcerting; until now I 
would have done anything in the world for him with- 
out a question; but the tone in which he had said 
"don't come back without the stock" still chilled me. 
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Why had I been selected for this enterprise, any- 
way? Because my face was fresh, and I could "get 
on with country people/^ But why was a guileless 
face required if the business was to be open and 
above board? Why could not Juergens, himself, 
undertake it? He, too, had been born in a country 
town; like me, he had once known how to get on 
with country people. If he had lost that knack, 
why had he lost it, and how? What had happened 
to him? What had the city robbed him of? 

I remembered the stories Small had told me about 
Juergens's first days in New York, about the pink- 
ness of his cheeks and the contagion of his boyish 
enthusiasm; how he swept into an office like a 
breath of clean country air. No doubt of him had 
ever entered my heart before. He was Business 
personified to me; he was Success. Whatever he 
did was right; for a smile from him I would have 
worked my heart out. And now — ^just a different 
glance in his eye, just a subtle change in his tone, 
and for the first time I found myself wondering 
about him. Where had that glance come from, that 
tone? Men spoke of him as having conquered New 
York. Did New York, then, take from a man even 
while it gave to him? It had taken something from 
Juergens — something that had once made it pos- 
sible for him to "get on with country people/' 
Something of comparatively little value perhaps in 
proportion to what it had given, but something 
nevertheless. 

The other two men filed out, casting doubtful 
glances at me. I turned to face Juergens, deter- 
mined to tell him that I had no stomach for the enter- 
prise; prepared to face that steely glance. 

And the steely glance was gone. The man was 
transformed again. It was the old, big-hearted 
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Juergens who gave public buildings to Merwin, 
headed subscription lists, and let himself be bossed 
by his daughter. He slapped me on the back. 

"Big chance for y'u, George," he cried. "Show 
what's in y'u. Not only me — those other chaps, too. 
Import'nt men. Y'u'U do it." 

It was the Juergens whom no one could resist; I 
felt all my momentary doubt melting awaj^ before 
his radiant warmth. Yet a modicum remained; I 
gathered courage to put a single halting question. 

"Mr. Juergens," I began, "I thank you ever so 
much for the chance. I — but — that is, is it honest?" 

"Honest!" Juergens exploded, and there was just 
the trace of the steel. "What d'y'u mean, honest?" 

"I mean for me to buy up the stock from these 
country people at such small prices. Won't it be 
worth more?" 

Juergens laughed. 

"More? Course it'll be worth more. What'U 
make it worth more? Answer me that. What?" 

"The consolidation," I faltered. 

"Consolidation nothin'. Consolidations don't in- 
crease values. Only one thing increases values. 
WTiat's that? Brains; that's what. Whose brains? 
Mer Juergens's brains. 'Member this, George, 
stocks worth gen'lly just what th' brains of the fel- 
lows that run the companies are worth. Simpson 
'nd his crowd got th' stock; we got th' brains. So, 
we get th' stock. See? Always works that way; 
always will. 'Member that." 

He put his hands on my shoulders and smiled 
down at me in a big brotherly kind of way. 

"Don't y'u ever worry 'bout honesty, George. 
Mer Juergens been down here twenty years, 'n no 
man c'n say he ever did a crooked deal. Y'u b'lieve 
in Mer Juergens, don't y'u?" 
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I surely do/' I exclaimed whole-heartedly. 
Good!" he cried, slapping me on the shoulder. 
We're goin' do big things, George. We won't let 
anybody get ahead old Merwin boys, will we?" 

"We certainly won't," I answered. 

*'fVe" — the word was music in my ears. Mer 
Juergens had said we as if he and I were equal part- 
ners. 1 had penetrated into the holy of holies; I 
had been part of a conference of high finance ; I was 
on the inside of a deal that in a few weeks would set 
the Street to gossiping. I was the ambassador of a 
great big friendly man. My shoulder tingled all the 
way home where he had slapped it, as if a king had 
laid his sword across it and conferred knighthood 
on me. I felt a kind of a Crusader exultation. I 
could trust Mer Juergens. No man could say that 
he had ever done a crooked thing. It was too bad 
that the people who owned the stocks did not have 
brains enough to make them worth money. Too 
bad that we had to buy them for less than they 
would some day be worth. But that was the rule of 
business; that was the way things were done. All 
my questionings faded away before the upward 
surge of my loyalty to the man who had picked me 
out of a little country town and set my feet in the 
centre of the world. ^ 

I boarded the train the next night as a pilgrim 
might have set forth in execution of a holy mission. 
I had dinner in the dining car, and afterward sat 
reading a magazine which contained an article on 
the big men of Wall Street. 

The article did not mention Juergens, and for a 
moment I wondered by what oversight he had been 
left out. 



CHAPTER XIII 

B LEFT the train early next morning at the little 
^ town this side of Pittsburg, where Simpson lived. 
A rickety one-horse shay carried me up to^the hotel, 
the driver and I sitting together by his invitation, 
since there were no other passengers, he asking ques- 
tions all the way and I adding what I could to the 
simple pleasures of his existence, without telling him 
any of the things he really wanted to know. Was 
I from New York? — Yes, I was. What was my line? 
Hosiery? — Oh, no; I wasn't selling anything. Just 
in town for a few days on busmess. {Business! 
There was magic in the word.) What business? — 
Oh, just a little private business. 

Breakfast consisted of plain country food, served 
at the long table shared by the proprietor, the hack 
driver, two or three single men who lived at the 
hotel, and a couple of alert young Jewish drummers. 
The drummers were apparently old favourites in the 
house, accustomed to the lion's share of attention, 
and the curiosity about my business, communicated 
to the others by the genial hack driver, rather spoiled 
the occasion for them. They made diligent effort 
to keep the attention of the table focussed on them- 
selves, one of them taking advantage of the tem- 
porary absence of the landlady in the kitchen to tell 
a suggestive story which brought a gale of laughter 
from the clean-minded country yeomen.* 

83 
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After breakfast I hired a rig and drove out to 
Simpson's farm. It was a beautiful Fall morning, 
with just enough snap in the air to make it bracing. 
I filled my lungs with deep breaths, and looked out 
on the passing landscape in vast content. I was 
travelling on an expense account for the first time; 
Juergens had told me to travel well, and I was doing 
It. At the same time I felt a certain moral obliga- 
tion to remember that I was the representative of 
a great Wall Street banker, travelling on his business, 
not my own. Has he money in the bank? I specu- 
lated about each man who passed me, feeling that 
in so doing I was getting an impression of the people 
that might be useful to Juergens, and was cultivat- 
ing at the same time a very banker-like habit of mind 
toward the human race. 

Simpson's house was a little white affair, set under 
the shielding shadow of a great modern bam; and 
shrinking down beneath it as if conscious that it 
housed only human beings — ^not quoted on the Pitts- 
burg Produce Exchange — and that it could not there- 
fore look for any favours in the way of paint or care. 
My knock was answered by Mrs. Simpson — a little 
woman who probably had been pretty before her 
children came. 

Mr. Simpson was in the bam, she said; she would 
call him. But — ^turning a bit timidly — she didn't 
think he wanted any books to-day. 

I told her that 1 was not selling books, that 1 had 
business with Mr. Simpson. 

So he came, preceded by the sound of heavy boots 
and the smell of the stable. He was a giant beside 
his wife; a big-muscled man, with a heavy beard, 
and the unruly gray hair that is the symbol of unruly 
energy, tumbling over his head. His hand rasped 
like a file. 
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"Mr. Simpson?" I asked, smiling. 

He neither smiled nor spoke; he simply nodded. 
I sat down, but, as he made no move to follow me, 
I got up again — a little awkwardly. I would have 
handed him 1 100 of Juergens's money on the spot 
if he had only opened his mouth and said something. 
I can sell goods to any man who will talk; it is the 
silent man, who sits dumb, expressing neither in- 
terest, enthusiasm, nor impatience, who is impreg- 
nable. The minute he speaks, if only to say "I 
don't want nothin', now get out of here," he has 
weakened his defence. So long as he does not speak 
at all, no living man can sell him anything. 

"A lovely day," I hazarded, not wanting to begin 
with business until he had spoken. He merely 
nodded again, this time a bit impatiently. 

So without verbal guidance of any sort from him, 
without even an expression on his features to tell 
me what sort of progress I was making, I had to 
plow straight through my story. I was repre- 
senting Merode Juergens and Co., I said. A slight 
scowl touched his face at the mention of Juergens's 
name, but I pushed on desperately. We had made 
him a proposition a year ago for his stock in the 
N. L. & G. I had come to repeat that proposition. 
The N. L. & G. was not essential to us, as he knew. 
In fact, one plan which we had considered, was to 
build a line almost parallel that would give us every- 
thing we needed in that territory and would cut off 
the N. L. & G. altogether. Still Mr. Juergens wanted 
to be fair, I said. 

I waited for Simpson to answer, but he did not. 
His silence was getting on my nerves. I began to 
flounder and repeat myself. Mr. Juergens wanted to 
be fair, I said again. 

"Is that all?" Simpson grunted. 
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"Why, yes/' I replied. "I hope you will decide 
to sell, Mr. Simpson. I can offer you a fair price, 
and — it's my first business deal," I added ingenu- 
ously, "and I am very anxious to make it successful." 

My ingenuousness did not soften him. 

"I don't care to sell," he said gruffly, turning 
away. 

" But Mr. Simpson " 

"That's all," he threw back. "No use you're 
talking to me. I don't want to sell." 

He passed out of the little parlour, into the dining 
room, I following at his heels, hanging on desperately. 
It was no use. He opened the door leading out of 
the dining room, passed through, and closed it 
behind him without a single glance at me. I started 
to go after him; then, decidmg that it would do no 
good, I picked up my hat and let myself out the 
front door, as low in spirits as I had ever been in 
my life. A little way down the road I turned and 
looked back, stirred by the faint hope that Simpson 
might have relented; but he was standing in the 
doorway of his barn, his arms crossed, his big head 
dropped forward on his chest, watching me gloomily 
out of sight. He looked like the statue of Jove in 
the Merwin High School — ^heavy-headed, whiskered, 
and emotionless. 

I drove back to the hotel, washed my face in cold 
water, and studied the list of stockholders that 
Juergens had given me. The second largest num- 
ber of shares were held by Dr. Alger; the third 
important holder was named Albert Higgins. Both 
lived in the town, and I called on each of them 
during the morning. 

The Doctor received me courteously. Had I seen 
Mr. Simpson, he asked. I said I had. Had Simp- 
son agreed to sell? 1 swallowed my New England 
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conscience with one gulp. He had not definitely 
agreed, I said, but I believed that he would. 

"Very well,'' said the Doctor. "When you have 
Mr. Simpson's agreement, come back to me. I will 
do whatever he decides." 

Higgins was the proprietor of the local feed store, 
a fussy self-important little man, who could hardly 
wait for me to introduce myself. 

"I heard y'u was in town," he squeaked. "Simp- 
son telephoned me. Guess y'u got a little surprise 
out there — he-he. Y'u didn't fool old Simpson, 
and by Jinks, y'u don't fool me neither — he-he." 

His Adam's apple worked up and down his scrawny 
neck, as he laughed. 1 resisted a mad impulse to 
reach over and take it firmly between my thumb 
and forefinger and squeeze it until he should cry 
out for mercy. 

For the second time I plodded back to the hotel. 

All the enthusiasm that I had brought with me 
from New York had gone. I was no longer the ris- 
ing young representative of a great Wall Street 
house; I was just a tired, lonesome, beaten kid. It 
was twelve o'clock; the hour when I had expected 
to send a triumphant telegram to Juergens. In- 
stead, the whole morning had passed without a ray 
of hope. 

A kind of desperation seized me; I thought of 
hurrying around to as many of the stockholders as I 
could during the afternoon, in the hope that some of 
them would capitulate and I might have even a little 
progress to report at night. But my instinct de- 
cided against the idea at once; instinct — and my 
knowledge of Merwin. Within an hour it would be 
noised about what m)^ business in town was, and 
that Simpson and Higgins and Doc. Alger had turned 
me down. Every individual holder of a share of 
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stock would be sitting on the edge of his chair eager 
to prove by a curt refusal that he was just as sharp 
and independent as the rest. 

Already it seemed to me I had detected a certain 
superciliousness in the attitude of the hotel proprie- 
tor; at dinner there was no doubt about it. The 
little town had vindicated its shrewdness; the emis- 
sary of Wall Street had been undone. The meal 
was full of little half-veiled quips at my expense. I 
hurried through and walked upstairs again to my 
room. 

"You're too ^ood for this town;" Juergens's 
words rang mockingly in my ear. I had believed 
him, and turned my back on Merwin and gone 
down to New York. And the very first chance that 
came my way I had bungled. I was a failure. I 
pictured myself going back to Juergens empty- 
handed: I could see the look on his face — ^the cal- 
culating, cold look. He would not berate me — ^that 
was the worst of it. He would listen quietly, look- 
ing me up and down, and when I was done he would 
dismiss me with a nod. He would send me back to 
the big ledger where I belonged. He had given me 
my chance to leap out of that class ; I had leaped, 
and fallen back sprawling. He would not discharge 
me; I was not important enough to be discharged. 
I would just go back to the books. 

I thought of Small and his shabby little house, 
furnished with not quite enough of anything. Prob- 
ably Small had had his chance once; probably he 
had been sent out, and had come back empty- 
handed. Probably that was the system — ^to try a 
man out and then if he didn't deliver 

I buried my head in my hands. The door of my 
room had been rattling a little, I thought for a time 
it was the wind. And then, as the gentle tapping 
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continued, I knew that someone was outside, 
knocking. 

"Come in," I called. 

The knocking ceased for a moment, and then 
began again, gently, hesitatingly. There was an- 
other sound, too; something like a stifled sob. I 
shook myself out of my despair, and, walking across 
the room, unlocked the door and opened it wide. 



CHAPTER XIV 

p ROB ABLY Juergens had sent me a message, I 
* thought ; or perhaps one of the local stockhold- 
ers had not been able to resist the temptation to 
come up and gloat over me. It could not matter 
very much — nothing mattered much now. List- 
lessly, I looked out into the hall. To my surprise 
it was empty. My blood boiled. So the fools were 
playing a joke on me, were they? Not content with 
sending me back to Juergens defeated, they were 
making me the butt of their crude small-town wit. 
I started to shut the door. And at that moment I 
heard again a sob, seeming to come up out of the 
floor. I looked down to discover a little boy, per- 
haps six years old, sitting on the carpet, his face wet 
with tears. 

He looked startled as I leaned over to him; ap- 
parently he had mistaken the room and had ex- 
pected to find somebody else. But I took him in my 
arms and carried him back to the chair where I had 
been sitting. Here was someone in the world as 
miserable as I — another human being sent by the 
gods to share my unhappiness. 

Little by little, between his sobs, I gleaned the 
information that his name was Charles Tucker and 
that his father owned the hotel; and then, at last, 
the cause of his bitterness came out. There was a 
circus in the next town, four miles away, and Charles 
Tucker was not to be allowed to go. His father and 
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mother were too busy; and besides, circuses cost 
money. For two weeks the flaunting temptation of 
the coloured posters had been crying out to him 
from every barn and fence post: he had gone to bed 
at night with elephants and clowns attending his 
last conscious moments. And now the circus had 
come, and was about to go 

It was too much. I cuddled him in my arms, a 
hot-faced, -pathetic little bundle, a bit comforted, 
but still breaking out into occasional gulping sobs. 

Looking down at his tousled little head 1 remem- 
bered Sol Morton of Merwin, the morning after his 
store had burned down. 1 had met him on the Main 
Street walking with his little boy and girl, and had 
tried to avoid him, supposing that he would be broken 
and desperate. To my surprise he was nothing of 
the sort. A fine light was in his eye, a kind of spirit- 
ual something that I had never seen in him before. 
His face was lined with suffering and the loss of 
sleep, but there was a high kind of courage also that 
had fought back despair and conquered it. I ex- 
pressed my sympathy haltinglj^. 

Sol looked down at the two little tots and patted 
their heads. "I still got these,'* he said with a 
pathetic little smile, "and nothing else matters." 
I had not been able to understand it at the time : it 
had seemed to me a foolish surrender of business 
judgment to the primitive paternal instinct. Any- 
body could have children — ^but a store 

With that little sobbing bundle in my arms, I 
suddenly understood Sol Morton. A big hot tear 
tumbled down the chubby cheeks and splashed on 
my hand. And trickling away it carried with it for 
the while all thought of Mer Juergens and of Simp- 
son, and the morning's disappointments. There 
was just one important thing in the world at that 
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moment; Charles Tucker should see that circus: 
he must I washed the tear marks off his cheeks, 
and leading him by the hand, hunted up his father. 

Fifteen minutes later, Charles and I set out in a 
livery rig for the clowns and camels and ladies in 
spangled tights. It was a great afternoon. We sat 
through the main performance and stayed for the 
"Grand Concert" afterward; then we went through 
the side shows and saw the Wild Man of Borneo, 
and the snake charmer, and the man who wrote his 
name and drank tea with his feet. And when there 
was nothing else to see, I lifted Charles Tucker up 
and bought a dollar and twenty cents worth of 
wooden rings with which he finally succeeded in 
winning a fifteen-cent cane. It was after dark when 
we arrived at the hotel and Charles Tucker's mother 
was on the piazza awaiting our coming. She would 
have rebuked me, I think, for being late, but Charles 
ran to her with such joy on his chubby face that her 
own lit up in response. 

"You have been very kind to Charles," she said. 
"Thank you so much." 

"Oh, not at all," I protested. "I enjoyed it as 
much as he."^ 

She lifted him in her arms, his head rested on her 
shoulder and his tired little eyes dropped shut. And 
the load of my own perplexity and worry which had 
been lifted when he had cuddled into my arms earlier 
in the afternoon, came back and settled on me again 
like a cloud. I ate very little supper, and climbed 
up to my room early and tried to go to sleep. 

But for hours I tossed around between the rough 
stiff sheets while all sorts of schemes for circum- 
venting Simpson paraded themselves through my 
mind, only to be rejected one after another. Three 
different church clocks chimed out the hours, no 
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two of them striking together, each insisting on 
beating its full number of strokes into my tired 
brain. It was after three o'clock when I finally 
dozed off; and in my dreams I saw Simpson's house 
in flames, and I rushed in and saved his poor worn- 
out little wife, who was carrying a funereal parlour 
piece in her hands, encased in a glass dome. And 
Simpson came up to me and pressed the certificates 
into my hand, refusing any money for them. 

The next day was Saturday. Everybody else had 
eaten and cleared out of the hotel by the time I got 
down. I ate leisurely, reading the Pittsburg paper. 
There was no need to hurry. I expected of course to 
call on Simpson again, but the call would be hardly 
more than a formality; he would not change his 
mind. I might really just as well start back to New 
York at once, but when that thought came to me, I 
pictured immediately Jurgens's face, and heard his 
hard, incisive tones: "Don't come back without 
them." I shuddered. I would be back on Monday 
— and without them. But at least he should not 
say that I had not tried. 

It was about eleven o'clock when I arrived again 
at the Simpson house. Mrs. Simpson admitted me, 
as on the previous morning. Again Simpson came 
in. He showed no surprise at my reappearance; he 
had evidently expected it. Mrs. Simpson had 
ushered me into the dining room, this time, the par- 
lour being in the throes of its semi-annual cleaning. 
I got up as he entered and met his hard glance 
steadily. 

"I'm back, Mr. Simpson," I said with a smile. 
" I want to talk to you. Won't you sit down?" 

"I can listen standing up," he replied gruffly. 

"But it's very important," I argued, "to me at 
least. I wish " 
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"Nothin' you can say can interest me in the least/' 
he growled. " I told you yesterday I ain't goin' to 
sell." 

We stood measuring each other with our eyes, 
our wills deadlocked. There was a little movement 
in the doorway behind me, and a child's voice called ! 

"Gran'pa." 

We both turned. I was never more surprised in 
my life. For the youngster standing there was none 
other than Charles Tucker. He recognized me at 
the same moment, and came running over, stretch- 
ing up his little arms. 

"Man, man," he cried. "Good man. Circus man." 

I slung him up Xo my shoulder. 

"We had a good time, didn't we, Charles?" I 
laughed. 

The old man looked on without a word, but I 
could see his face soften. Deep down under his 
hard exterior there was a spark of tenderness; and 
apparently it blazed more readily for little Charles 
Tucker than for any other being m the world. 

"You were right good to Charley," he said with 
some embarrassment. "He told us about it." 

And then, reluctantly, "Sit down. I'll listen to 
what you got to say." 

He seated himself at the dining room table oppo- 
site me. 

"It won't do no good, though," he added, as if 
impelled to warn me in advance. 

I paid no attention to the warning. It was a 
chance to tell my story anyway. I started in. I 
talked not only about the deal. I told him all about 
Juergens — how he had grown up in Merwin, and 
what a name he had made for himself in New York. 
And I told about the ball game in Merwin, and the 
chance it had brought to me. 
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While I talked, I pulled out of my pocket a $1,000 
bill — one of twenty-five that Juergens had given 
me^and laid it out on the table without looking 
at it, and smoothed it with my hand, as if it had 
been just an odd piece of paper. Later in the con- 
versation I pulled out another one, and another. 
Simpson's eyes fastened on them greedily; I saw 
his hands half start across the table, stop, and 
twitch nervously. He said nothing, but I knew 
that he was hearing every word I spoke; and his 
eyes never left the yellow pile in front of me. I 
kept on adding to it until there was thirteen thou- 
sand in the heap-^a thousand dollars more than the 
price we had originally offered, but much less than 
Juergens had authorized me to pay. I glanced 
down at the pile, saw there were thirteen, pretended 
to be embarrassed, started to put one back into my 
pocket, and then let it lie. 

For the first time Simpson spoke. 

"Put two more like that on the table/' he said, 
*'and we'll talk business/' 

1 protested that it was impossible. 

"All right," he growled with a wave of his biff 
hand, though his eyes never left the money. " 1 
realize Juergens' got us. The N. L. & G. ain't got a 
chance as long as he controls the connections on 
both ends. It never had a chance anyway. Just a 
fool scheme, and we was all fools that went into it. 
Juergens '11 get it sometime. But by the Jim Henry 
we can make it cost him something. Fifteen thou- 
sand's my price and you can take it or leave it." 

We fought back and forth. I could not give in too 
easily. It would cast a cloud over the remainder of 
his days if he should not suppose that he had beaten 
me. And at length, I passed over the money and 
he drove down to the town with me to the bank and 
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gave me the stock. Enough people saw us passing 
up the Main Street side by side to spread the news. 
They saw the set, satisfied look on Simpson's face 
and knew that he had won. 

I was careful not to look too cheerful; but the 
extra money buttoned inside my coat, which repre- 
sented the difference between the point to which 
Juergens was willing to be pushed, and the point at 
which Simpson concluded that I could not be pushed 
any further, helped me to carry my defeat philo- 
sophically. 

It took me two days to gather up the remainder 
of the shares; but with Simpson's as a starter, the 
task was a comparatively simple one. On Tuesday 
night I climbed on to the sleeper for New York, 
with the whole bunch of certificates in my pocket. 

Sitting in my seat, after dinner in the dming car, 
I ran over the week's experience in my mind. The 
review left me with a vague feeling of dissatisfaction, 
in spite of the certificates buttoned inside my vest. 
It had all occurred so differently from the way it 
ought to have occurred according to the business 
stories I had read. Nothing spectacular. No high 
words! no clever strategems: no brave deed. I 
had accomplished the task, but I had done it just 
as a plain everyday human being would do it. I 
wondered what a real business man would have done. 

The daring rescue of Simpson's wife, of which I 
had dreamed, would have fitted into my pre-con- 
ceived notion of big business deals much better than 
the ordinary, common-place series of events that 
had taken place. Instead of saving myself by a 
brilliant master stroke, I had been saved by what? 
A red-cheeked little kid crying because he could not 
go to the circus. It seemed ironical enough. If the 
kid had not happened to come to my door; and if I 
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had not happened to hear his knock and pick him 

The ill-defined feeling of disappointment stayed 
with me all the way to New York, and throughout 
all my first few months in the city, a similar feeling 
used on occasion to come over me. 1 seemed to 
myself to be one of the sort of fellows to whom noth- 
ing ever happened — whose deals were for ever being 
decided by a succession of commonplace incidents 
rather than any big, brilliant manoeuvre. 

One day I met one of the great captains of in- 
dustry — a man of whose career somebody is always 
saying "It is a romance.*' And when I asked him 
about it, I discovered to my amazement, that his 
experience was absolutely the same as mine. Noth- 
ing had ever happened to him he said. His career 
wasn't a romance. It was just a staid succession of 
days devoted to the kind of petty details which 
other men overlooked because they were small. 

The greatest rule of business philosophy ever 
written he said is : 

"See a pin and pick it up." 



CHAPTER XV 

T WAS at the office before Juergens in the morning, 
* as usual; and it was after ten when Miss Porter 
came out to say that he had finished with his mail 
and wanted to see me. He was sitting at his mahog- 
any desk, but jumped up when I entered and 
stretched out both hands. It was the big, friendly, 
open-hearted Mer Juergens, so easy to love. 

"Gotth* stock, George?" he called out in his big 
voice. 

" Right here, Mr. Juergens," I answered, handing 
the bunch of green certificates over to him. 

He thumbed through them a moment, smilingly. 

"Tell me all about it," he said. 

So I told him the whole story, not forgetting 
Charley Tucker. He laughed at my description of 
the little fellow and our day at the circus, and even 
more heartily when I descnbed how I had let Simp- 
son push me up to fifteen thousand, and how satisfied 
he had looked as we drove through the streets of 
the little town together. 

"Goo' boy, George," he barked. " Knew yu' had 
it in y'u. Couldn't 'a done it better m'self. Not so 
well, prob'bly. Comes o' havin' honest face." 

He picked up the certificates again. 

"Make 'em worth lots o' money before we get 
through," he chuckled. 

"It seems too bad " I began, and then 

checked myself. 
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"What's that?" Juergens whirled on me, and the 
keen, hard look ghstened in his eye for a second. 
"What say, George?" 

"I was just thinking, sir, that it seems too bad 
that those poor people who put their money into the 
railroad couldn't have got something more out of it." 

"Tis too bad," he assented heartily. He was in 
an expansive mood this morning. "But can't be 
helped. It's rule o' business — ^rule o' life, too. Race 
is to th' swift ; battle to th' strong. That's Scripture 
ain't it, George?" 

It didn't sound quite right to me; though for the 
life of me I couldn't think why. But whether the 
quotation was correct or not, seemingly the phil- 
osophy was. It was the philosophy of success, ap- 
parently. Juergens had lived by it and was a suc- 
cess — ^proof enough. One at a time. I was learning 
the rules of the game from him — ^from one who had 
played it hard and won. Those rules did not taste 
altogether sweet in my mouth, but apparently all 
men swallowed them; all successful men, at least. 

I had not yet discovered that there were any other 
rules than those by which Juergens played; or any 
other kind of business success than his. 

He reached out and grabbed my hand. 

"Mer Juergens don't forget," he said. "Salary's 
hundred a month beginning to-day. Got to get t' 
work now. Goo-bye, George. Ask Small to come in 
when you go out." 

I started for the door, but he called me back. 

" By th' way, George, y'u're farmer boy. Know 
something 'bout wheat I s'pose. 01' Mer Juergens 
somethin' 'f a farmer himself. Got good little farm 
out in Chicago, La Salle Street. Nice rich land, 
George; crop just 'bout ready to harvest. Guess I'll 
put y'u down f r little." 
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^ I knew by his tone and his smile that it was some 
kind of a joke. I laughed and went out wondering 
what in the world he meant. The next morning on 
my desk, in one of the firm's envelopes, 1 found a 
memorandum on the Juergens bill head. 

George Groton 

in account with 

Merode Juergens and Company 

New York Chicago 

Bought 
20 M May wheat 67 i -8 

I stuck It in my pocket, still wondering. I had 
never paid any attention to the grain quotations up to 
that time. But when twelve o'clock came, I slipped 
over to the ticker and ran the ribbon through my 
fingers until I found what I was looking for. My 
heart gave a great bound. Something had broken 
loose in the market apparently; May wheat was 
quoted at 72^^. 

The next few days simply flew. With my increase 
in salary I had been given more responsible work in 
the office, and Small hinted to me that even this 
was only temporary, that the Old Man had other 
things in mind for me. For the first time since my 
arrival I felt myself a real part of the organisation. 
I had won my spurs; I had a right to joke and laugh 
with the rest of them on equal terms. I even tried in 
a kiddish sort of way to make up with Evans, put- 
ting out my hand, and saying, "Well, hello, old man." 

He took my hand and murmured something about 
being glad to see me back; but his glance was as 
cold as his palm. As I turned back to my desk I 
heard his voice in some sneering remark to the man 
next to him. It chilled me for an instant, and then 
someone came over with a kind word and a smile, 
and I promptly forgot about it. 
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It was not my fault if the Old Man had picked me 
out for promotion over the head of his own nephew. 
I was willing to be his friend : if he preferred to hold 
off, that was his affair. I felt too self-confident those 
days to be greatly concerned over anybody. As I 
look back on it I wonder that somebody did not get 
me out behind the office some night and punch me. 
I was undeniably cocky, offensively so; and to these 
men who had seen me come into the office a gawky 
country applicant, onlj^ a few weeks before, the 
change must have been irritatingly rapid. Men talk 
of the transforming power of religion, love, and faith. 
And all of these are magic influences, as in many 
cases I myself have seen. But when it comes to 
banishing diffidence and changing self-consciousness 
into self-confidence, I know of nothing that can 
approximate the power of an unexpected raise in 
pav. 

It may have been ten days later that I found one 
morning another envelope on my desk. Inside was 
a memorandum of the sale of my wheat and a check 
for $1,165. I could hardly believe my eyes. More 
than eleven hundred dollars. More money than 
my father received for a whole year's work ; more 
than my share in the store would have brought 
me in a year, had I stayed in Merwin. 

Eleven hundred and sixty-five dollars. In my 
little room at the Y.M.C.A. that night I locked the 
door and pulled down the window curtain, and held 
the check in my hands reverently. Three months 
before I would have been torn with doubt; the 
check represented the profits of gambling in wheat; 
ought I to take it, I would have asked myself. Now, 
there was no questioning; instead I felt a warm 
glow of satisfaction which I thought was thankful- 
ness. I had rather dropped out of the habit of say- 
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ing my pra)^ers, after the first week or so in New 
York. To-night my neglect stood up in my memory 
accusingly. God had been blessing me, and I had 
not thanked him. I knelt down at my bed-side with 
the wheat check in my hand. 

How easy it is to assume that God is on our side, 
when the market is going up. 

The following day I stepped into Mer Juergens' 
oflTice and asked him whether I might take Saturday 
off to run up to Merwin. 

"Sure thmg, George," he agreed. "Y'u worked 
hard. Deserve it. Give my regards all the folks. 
Tell 'em not believe all the reports they hear about 
Mer Juergens. Still doin' business tell 'em. And 
by th' way. Miss Porter's leavin'; goin' get married. 
All damn foolishness; better off as she is. Small 
tells me you know shorthand. Right?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Good. Report Miss Porter, Monday. Have 
her show you th' ropes. Always knew ought t' have 
man for that job, an'way. Goo'bye George." 

I walked directly across the office to Small's desk, 
and said in a voice that was fully as loud as it needed 
to be: 

"I shan't be in Saturday, Mr. Small. I've just 
spoken to Mr. Juergens about it." 

He caught the new note in my voice; he knew 
what it meant. I had passed out of his class, as he 
had seen others pass before me. I had been lifted 
up from among those who say: "Please, sir, may I 
have to-morrow off?" to the company of those who 
remark casually: "I shan't be in to-morrow." Be- 
tween those two groups a great gulf is fixed. 

Small said nothing, he merely nodded; but into 
his eyes, as he gazed at me across the broad expanses 
of that gulf, there crept a certain wistfulness. 



CHAPTER XVI 

I SUPPOSE that no man ever quite outgrows a 
* covert desire to be thought well of in his own home 
town. Even Jesus, whose reputation must have 
preceded Him, after He had performed miracles 
m the cities round about, went back "to Nazareth 
where He had been brought up." ^ 

Lincoln's little speech, in leaving his neighbours 
in Springfield; showed a depth of real feeling that is 
surpassed only by the Gettysburg address. There 
they were — the simple folk who had stood by him 
through the years, and the others who had regarded 
him as a kind of freak, and were not convinced even 
yet that the nation had not been the victim of a 
costly joke — all gathered around to see him off. 
You can picture the scene. 

I have more than once burst in upon a big New 
Yorker with his desk piled full of important docu- 
ments on which he should be busy, and found him 
reading the Canton Recorder, or the Hopkinsville 
Times. ,'Jj^ 

"Account of my speech printed in the old home 
paper," he would say, tossing it over to me. " Won- 
der how they ever heard of it, 'way out there." 

And 1 would express my wonder, never suggest- 
ing by so much as a word that I could guess whose 
hand had carefully addressed an envelope to the 
editor of the old home paper, and slipped a copy of 
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the speech inside. What the New York papers 
might have said about it did not matter; but the 
folk back in Canton or Hopkinsville, the folk who 
"never would 'a thought he had it in him" — ^who 
knew when "he was 'round here with his britches 
held up with one suspender" — how he would have 
liked to sneak into the crowd at the livery stable 
and hear what those folk had to say about his 
speech reprinted in the weekly paper. I don't be- 
heve any man ever quite outgrows that feeling. It 
was strong within me on that Friday when I walked 
through the Grand Central Station and boarded the 
train for Springfield. 

I had sent a telegram to my mother: 

Running up to Merwin over Sunday. George. 

It was a bit of thoughtless cruelty such as youth 
is so often guilty of. She had never received a tele- 
gram before in her life. She could only imagine the 
worst. I thought of this, five minutes after the 
train started, and wished that I had decided just 
to drop in on them unannounced. 

But with my regret was mingled also a kind of 
satisfaction. Inasmuch as the act was done there 
was no harm in dwelling upon its pleasanter conse- 
quences. Mother would recover an instant after 
she read the message; her suspense would be short. 
And how the word would spread through Merwin! 
Al Smeed would telephone the message from the 
station in Whitley to Isabelle Hooper, the telephone 
operator in Merwin. And Isabelle would send it 
out to the house by Hawkins's boy on his bicycle. 
And all along the line the word would fly that 
Geordie Groton is coming back. 

I had a little time at Springfield, and it gave me 
a chance to saunter up the street to the Worthy 
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Hotel and order dinner. In my new suit, and with 
'the wheat check securely buttoned up inside my 
vest I walked through the lobby that four months 
before would have filled my soul with awe; and 
afterward I sat in a bi§ leather chair and read the 
Boston Transcript, studying the financial page a great 
deal and hoping that someone from Merwin might 
pass by and see me. 

It was a little after eight when the accommodation 
train whistled, buckled and drew up at the Merwin 
station. The two kerosene lamps that lit the plat- 
form showed a half dozen people. There were the 
usual two fellows who are always to be found gratui- 
tously helping the express messenger. (I wonder 
how many millions a year the express companies 
save through the unconquerable instinct of small- 
town loafers to go down and help handle the express.) 
There was Harry Mills, who met all trains. And at 
one end, standing close together, were my mother 
and my father. 

As I jumped down and hurried toward them, 
Mother left his side and ran out to meet me. 

"Geordie." 

Just one word — ^yet everything was in it. Are 
you well? And are you happy? And have you 
come home successful, or did something happen in 
the office to send you home? And, have you been 
the same boy in New York that you were back here 
in Merwin? 

I gave her a big hug and turned to my father, who 
put out his rough hand and spoke in his quiet way. 

"We are very glad you come, George," he said. 

Then a kind of diffidence seemed to fall on us all. 

*' We'll ride up in Harry's hack," I cried, trying to 
seem natural. They drew back alarmed at the 
suggestion. Harry charged twenty-five cents a pas- 
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sender. Our place was only half a mile from the^ 
station: it seemed a sinful waste. But I hurried' 
them along, and we were inside almost before they 
knew it. Up Main Street we rattled, past the Cash 
Store, past the Congregational Church, seeing now 
and then a familiar figure on the street, passing little 
groups on the corners whose members turned and 
stared after us, arriving at last at our own gate. 

"Much obliged, George," said Harry, as I handed 
up three quarters. "Guess New York's treatin' you 
pretty good. What?" 

"Pretty well, Harry," I called back. And then 
we found ourselves in the old hall, with the rag- 
carpeted stairs stretching up in front, and Grand- 
father Filkins's picture looking down. 

" I kept supper warm for you, Geordie," said my 
mother. 

"Tm not so very hungry," I answered; "I got 
something to eat at Springfield, in the Worthy." 

"The Worthy?" The words dropped from their 
lips simultaneously. And then: 

"Pretty expensive place, young man" — ^from my 
father. 

" Do they serve liquor there, Geordie?" — ^from my 
mother. 

"Oh, it's not so expensive," I replied, jauntily. 
"And I didn't see any liquor served, but I suppose 
they do serve it. All the big New York hotels do." 

Neither of them made any comment. Mother 
set on the table some of her own doughnuts, and some 
of the big apples from the tree that grew outside my 
bedroom window, and a cup of coffee with cream 
from our own cow. 1 sat down, glad of the diver- 
sion, and chattered away while I ate, pretending not 
to notice how they looked at me. But all the time 
I knew that they were studying me, quietly, in- 
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tently, half fearsomely — searching to see what New 
York had done to their boy. 

I told them about the office, and my room, and 
the big preachers I had heard, and my studies at 
night school — all the hundred little details that I 
had written home already in my letters. And they 
sat, still quiet, still studying, rousing themselves to 
ask a question now and then, but for the most part 
devouring me with their eyes. 

Finally my father asked: "And what might Mer 
Juergens be paying you now, my boy?" 

"I've been raised. Dad," I answered. "I'm get- 
ting a hundred dollars a month. And look at this." 
I pulled out the wheat check and tossed it over to 
him. "That's my part of the profits since I've been 
down there." 

He adjusted his glasses and bent close to study it. 
Then he straightened again, and repeated, as if he 
spoke in the presence of Death itself: 

' ' Eleven — hundred — and — sixty-five — dollars. ' ' 

"That's what," I cried, turning to reach for an- 
other doughnut. "Fine, isn't it, Dad?" 

*'Fine/' he echoed. "Why, boy, it's wonderful. 
Eleven — hundred — and — sixty-five— dollars ! " He 
stepped around the table and laid his hand on my 
shoulder. "We're proud of our boy," he said, "eh, 
mother?" 

"He's a good boy, Joe," she answered, but there 
was a curious little look in her eyes and for a moment 
I did not understand it. 

My father put on his hat. 

"I got to go down town a little while," he said. 
"I'll see you in the morning, George. Good-night, 
my lad." 

"Good-night, father," I responded. But he did 
not go. At the door he turned back, and picked up 
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the check again, and pored over it. "Eleven — ^hun- 
dred — and— sixty-five— dollars," he muttered. Then 
still muttering, in a way he had, but without another 
word to us, he turned again and went out. 

And all at once I understood the look that had 
been in my mother's eyes, and blamed myself for 
the thoughtless egotism that had led me to throw 
that checklbefore them. A hundred dollars a month 
—it was a nigher mark than he had reached in a life- 
time of labour. Eleven hundred and sixty-five dol- 
lars — ^he had not gathered so much in forty years. 
And fortune had tossed it into my lap within four 
months. 

Motherland I talked a long while, but all the time 
I kept thinking of him. He was proud of me, that 
1 knew. 1 was his boy; my success was his also, 
in a sense. Yet 1 wondered what other thoughts 
were in his mind, what visions of his own years had 
been there as he held that check in his hand. I 
could imagine that he was over at the Real Estate 
office with the old crowd, playing checkers. And I 
knew he would tell them proudly in answer to their 
questions that Geordie was making a hundred dol- 
lars a month. He would throw his head back when 
he uttered it, and there would be a ring of triumph 
in his voice. They would say, slapping him on the 
back: "He's a better man than you are, Joe." And 
Dad would laugh loud; yes he would be almost 
boisterous ; and even those who had played checkers 
with him for years would not suspect that there was 
any feeling in his heart but pride. 

" Betty is coming home to-morrow to spend Sun- 
day," my mother said, as I took my candle and 
started up the stairs to my own room. 

"What luck!" I exclaimed. And then I turned back 
down the stairs and kissed her again, good-night. 
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It was late — ^for Merwin — ^when I awoke. Father 
had left for the shop lon^ before. 

"I knew you were tired, Geordie," said my 
mother, "and so I didn't call you." 

1 felt more at home, sitting with her as I had so 
often done before, with her brown, hot griddle 
cakes, on the plate before me, and the smell of her 
coffee sweetenmg the air. The constraint that had 
been on us all had passed away with the night. 

After breakfast I walked down town ostensibly 
to buy a paper, but really to show myself to Mer- 
win. 1 spent most of the morning loafing around 
the Cash Store, and the printing office, talking to 
the crowd that always gathered to await the com- 
pletion of the Reporter. 1 had dreamed of that 
crowd all the way up on the train, and of what they 
would say to me, and the^ replies I would make — 
friendly, good-natured replies, but indicating clearly 
enough that I was not the same green boy who had 
left Merwin four months before. 

Somehow the conversation seemed to slip a little 
out of my grasp. To be sure there had been a 
moment of awed silence when Scotty McDermitt 
asked : 

"Say, Geordie, just between friends, what chu 
makin' now?" 

And Doc Fraser had replied : " His old man says 
he's pullin' down a hundred a month." 

The silence lasted just an instant: and then 
someone piped out: "Joe always was a awful liar." 

It was considered a rare bit of humour. Every- 
body laughed; some grew almost hysterical, slap- 
ping their sides, and repeating the remark over to 
themselves. 

I was half tempted to flash the wheat check on 
them, and then thought better of it. The conversa- 
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tion turned to Wall Street, and they asked me 
"How's old J. P.?" and "How's Ed Harriman?" 
laughing loudly at each variation of the sally. I 
joined m good naturedly, feeling that superiority 
which only the broad experience and infinite wisdom 
of the early twenties can feel. At length 1 left them, 
having to drive out and look over Mer Juergens's 
big place which he still maintained a few miles out 
of town. 

"Be keerful o' that bull o* Juergens'/' old man 
Priddy called after me. " He ain't like them 'er bulls 
in Wall Street." 

It was the most brilliant shot that had broken the 
peaceful surface of Merwin for many a day. The 
waves of laughter spread from it in ever-widening 
circles, beating against my consciousness even after 
I had passed around the comer and out of sight. 

I tended to the matters with which Juergens had 
entrusted me, and reached home for a late supper. 
Betty Wilson had arrived, my mother told me, and 
1 hurried over to the old parsonage as soon as the 
meal was done. 

It was too chill for her to be on the porch, too chill 
to walk. She was sitting at the little cabinet organ 
playing "Sweet Alice Ben Bolt." Its old-fashioned 
melody seemed to float over the girl, and the worn 
old room in which she sat, framing them with a 
caressing touch. Like Alice's, her hair too "was 
so brown;" she too was fashioned for a world of 
smiles. She did not run to the door to meet me. 
Perhaps it was a lingering memory of that kiss on 
the station platform ; perhaps it was some maidenly 
instinct that warned her to be sure the boy who had 
come back to her was the same boy that had gone 
away; at any rate, she stood, one hand on the 
organ, waiting for me to cross the room. 
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Four months of lonesomeness in the big city had 
left me very hungry for the touch of a woman's hand. 
She looked very lovely to me, standing there. There 
wa^ a magic in her smile that swept away all other 
memories of my home-coming. What did it matter 
if Merwin had not appreciated me? What did I 
care for the opinion of Doc Fraser and the Cash 
Store crowd? Here was someone who held me at 
my true value: she, too, had been out into the world. 
She was not narrow like the rest of them. She would 
understand; 1 could tell her everything. 

I do not remember through just what well-worn 
phrases the conversation first trickled. I asked about 
her father and about the college, but my heart was 
too full of my own affairs to admit of much delay. 
Almost at once 1 was off, and for a long time I 
chattered along, while she lay back on the old hair 
sofa, and listened, and watched. 

I told her everything — things I hadn't wanted to 
tell my mother for fear she might not understand. 
I showed her the wheat check, and went in detail 
over my experience with Simpson. It had seemed 
to me a tame enough occurrence at the time, but 
one's imagination blossoms marvellously in the 
presence of a pretty woman. I made myself out 
quite the dashmg man of affairs. I thirsted for a 
httle hero worship. Instead her first word of com- 
ment chilled me : 

*' But was it quite honest, Geordie?" 

"Was what honest?" I demanded. 

"Why the speculating in wheat and — and buying 
up the stock of those poor people so cheaply." 

Of course it was honest, I told her. ^ I launched 
into Juergens's explanation of the divine right of 
strong brains to profit by the folly of weak ones. 
And as for the speculating, if that was what she 
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wanted to call it, why speculating performed a very 
necessary economic function. My own mind was 
rather hazy on this point, but I had read somewhere 
that speculation performed a necessary economic 
function, and so I repeated it over with added em- 
phasis. Everybody admitted that; everybody 
knew that speculation performed a very necessary 
economic function. 

It nettled me that she should so easily have fallen 
back into the narrow Merwin groove of thought. 
She had been to college; I had expected larger 
things of her — some appreciation of the big deals 
that Juergens and 1 were working on, some word of 
pride in the progress I had made in so short a time, 
put she didn't understand at all ; she would not be 
impressed. Her horizon still did not stretch be- 
yond the Merwin boundaries. Like all the rest of 
them she would persist in measuring the achieve- 
ments of the great city with the petty small-town 
rule of thumb. It was disheartening. Had I so 
quickly outgrown her, then? Wouldn't she realize? 

"Mer Juergens is going to be the richest man in 
Wall Street/' I flung out with boyish bravado, "and 
Tm going to be his partner." 

There was a noise at the front door, and we turned 
to see Mr. Wilson come in from his evening of pas- 
toral calls. He entered the room — ^looking a little 
grayer it seemed to me, a little more shabby — ex- 
tending his hand. 

Welcome home, George my boy/' he exclaimed. 
And how is New York?" 
Fine, sir, " I answered. 

Geordie is growing very rich in New York, 
daddy," Betty interrupted. "He's going to be one 
of the richest men in the land." 

The old man looked across at me and smiled. 
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Of course he's going to be rich," he said quietly. 

But he's going to be more than rich. Anybody 

can be a rich man. George is going to be a good 



man." 



She looked at me questioningly: I did not know 
what to say. At his entrance she had drawn away 
from me and taken her place at her father's elbow. 
Standing there together now it seemed to me that 
they had joined themselves against me-^as if she 
had put herself under paternal protection against 
the taint that I had brought with me from New 
York. 

I felt hurt and ill at ease. Of course I meant to be 
a good man ; why did he have to throw that in my 
face, as if 1 had done something to call for reminder 
or reproof? Easy enough to be a rich man, was it? 
That was all very well for him to say. All very well 
when your salary is $900 a year and you have never 
risen above a one-horse town. If it was so easy to 
be rich and influential, why hadn't he become so? 
Why was he still marooned in a little shabby church? 
I felt an unreasoning kind of resentment toward 
them both. I had come to them for congratulations 
and encouragement and they had done nothing but 
assail me with their threadbare moral precepts. 
What had I done that they should so cjuickly as- 
sume that my morality needed tinkering? Why 
must they make virtue so repellant by thrusting it 
into every conversation? I felt cheated and hurt like 
a child unjustly punished. 

The Pastor dropped into a chair and put his hand 
over his eyes. 

"I am very tired, Betty," he said. "There were 
so many calls to make. Will you play something?" 

It was on the point of my tongue to ask her 
whether she had heard the new song that Broadway 
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was whistling. But before I could speak, she had 
begun with some of the homely old Scotch melodies 
that my mother had sung to us both in our child- 
hood. Even in her playing 1 seemed to read an im- 
plied rebuke, as if she were summoning my mother 
mto league with them against me. 

I left a few minutes afterward, saying that I would 
see them both at church in the morning. They 
stood at the door, waving their good night, the 
white-haired old man, and the girl. Always I 
had turned at the comer and waved back to her; 
but to-night, yielding to the promptings of my 
hurt pride, 1 passed on out of sight, and home. 

The night's sleep did not serve to remove my 
gradually accumulated store of resentment toward 
Merwin. It was a rainy Sunday: the bare limbs of 
the trees, showing between them the crude unpainted 
houses huddled about the Common, all seemed to 
speak of narrow, fruitless existence. As I dressed 
and shaved, my irritation at the town became sud- 
denly a whole-souled aversion. I did not want to 
meet any more of its people; I did not want to go 
to church; I would go back to New York on the 
morning train, pleading the demands of Business. 

I know my mother was not deceived. She real- 
ized that no business had brought about the sudden 
shifting of my plans. Perhaps she read something 
of my heart's disappointment and rebellion: per- 
haps she connected the move with my visit to Betty. 
At any rate she made only a feeble protest. My 
father had been called early to the shop by a broken 
water pipe. 

With very few words, my mother packed my bag, 
folding the garments together as only she could, 
and opening it at the last moment, when I was not 
looking, to slip in a bag of cookies and two red apples. 
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She promised to make my excuses to Betty and to 
the church folk who might ask for me. And so, 
with a kiss and only a word or two, I left home the 
second time. 

At Springfield I had half an hour to wait, and 
spent the time in walking up and down the platform. 
All the events of the preceding two da)^s surged 
through my memory. The high anticipations with 
which I had left New York; my strained evening 
with my own people; the silly joking of the crowd 
down town; the call on Betty, spoiled by her unre- 
sponsiveness and her father's protuberant virtue. 
"You're too good for this town," Mer Juergens had 
said, and by George he was right. I had been away 
only four months and already I had outgrown it. 
I was too big for the little place, that was it. 

I walked mto the depot and bought and lit the 
first cigar I ever smoked. I continued my reverie 
upon the platform, puffing brazenly, half hoping, 
half fearing that someone from Merwin would pass 
by and see me. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THOSE were golden days for the firm of Merode 
Juergens & Co. ; and, in lesser measure for myself. 
Our ostensible business was Banking and Brokerage, 
and we did, in fact, conduct operations of very 
resj)ectable proportions in these lines. We were 
members of the Stock Exchange, the Board of 
Trade in Chicago, and the Cotton Exchange, and 
carried on our books the accounts of all sorts of 
pjeople from club men to elevator boys. It was a 
time when the whole country was speculating; when 
head waiters picked up tips that made theni wealthy 
over night, and a rich man's boot-black might blos- 
som out any morning with diamonds. 

We were careful to maintain the outward sem- 
blance of conservatism and restraint. Our announce- 
ments to the public were dignified, even ponderous. 
We advertised only those securities which were 
"legal investments for savings banks," and so 
attracted a very desirable class of small investors. 
Once we had their names safely on our mailing lists, 
however, we did not scruple to draw their attention, 
by more alluring announcements, to certain securi- 
ties which promised sufficient safety with the possi- 
bility of much more rich returns. Some of these 
turned out well; others not so. But in the whirl of 
making money everybody was too busy to listen to 
the complaining of the few who lost; their feeble 
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wails were caught up and quickly drowned in the 
tumult and the shouting of the more fortunate. 
Nobody loves wailers anyway; let them plunge in 
again and win. 

As a matter of fact only a small percentage of 
Merode Juergens's wealth grew from the steady 
trickle of one-eighth of a point commission on his 
transactions for his customers. Shielded by the 
august cloak of "Bankers and Brokers" he exacted 
tribute out of any kind of deal that an indulgent 
fortune sent his way. We bought, borrowed, and 
stole infornriation ; we sold stocks short or bought 
them long in almost the same solemn breath with 
which we advised our customers that the "market 
looks very unsettled, and prudence would dictate a 
suspension of operations until the situation becomes 
more clear." We had a splendid organisation of 
reporters spread through the wheat crop area; and 
in Washington we paid the salary of a young man 
whose sole duty was to call on the daughter of the 
Government's cotton-crop expert, in the hope that 
almost any evening might bring an incautious word. 

If sometimes my conscience pricked me in the 
presence of some of our less worthy deals, the prick- 
mgs were not strong enough to cause me long-con- 
tinued uneasiness. And any trifling scar which 
might have been left behind was quickly banished 
under the healing influence of two of the most 
powerful medicines in the world. I was tremen- 
douslj^ busy — too busy to think very long about 
anything; and 1 was making more money in a mohth 
than 1 had ever dreamed of making in a year. 
Stinginess was not an element in Mer Juergens's 
character. Let him get his, and he was content 
that all those associated with him in important 
capacities should share generously. In me he took 
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a special kind of pride. I was his own find — ^the 
product of his own home town. He liked to dis- 
play me to his friends; and in the steadily mounting 
figures representing my balance in the bank and on 
the books of Merode Juergens & Co., he took a 
personal satisfaction. It was as if in me he was liv- 
ing his own youth over again. 

"Do you see much of Muriel Juergens in New 
York?'' Betty had asked casually during that un- 
fortunate evening in her home. 

And I had answered in off-hand fashion: "Oh, yes, 
of course. Only the other day at Delmonico's." 

It had not been quite a falsehood. 1 had seen her 
at Delmonico's, but she had been alighting with a 

froup of d6butantes from her father's machine, and 
had been passing on the other side of the street 
on foot. Except for this fleeting glance I had not 
seen her at all since the supper in the hotel at 
Merwin, after the ball game. 

I was too busy in the weeks following my return 
from Merwin to think very much of any girl. 
Thanksgiving came and went; and Christmas; and 
I did not even go home, pleading to Mother that 
we were so ternbly rushed, and promising to run 
up later. 

From Betty I heard occasionally, but the corre- 
spondence was not what it had been before. There 
was not the same thrill in the first glimpse of her 
handwriting; I told her only casual happenings when 
I wrote, and almost nothing about the progress of 
my affairs. 

When, at long intervals, I did have a free evening, 
bringing with it the almost inevitable thought of a 
girl, it was toward Muriel Juergens that my mind 
turned rather than to Betty. I could not forget the 
dress she had worn that evening, so different from 
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an)^hing in Merwin; nor the tone in which she had 
said: *'0h, you must come to New York." 

For a time I thought that Juergens would surely 
ask me to his house for an evening or for Sunday. 
I had not learned then that one does not do such 
things in New York; that one's business and his 
home are kept separate there as in no other city in 
the land. If one would entertain a business friend, 
there are the clubs and hotels. I have done busi- 
ness with men for years, supposing them unmarried, 
only to find them at luncheon some day with their 
grown-up sons. 

As the weeks passed, with no word of Muriel 
except the mention of her name in the society col- 
umns, I began to give up hope. She was too busy 
in her own set ; she would never wait for me to get 
money enough to climb into her circle; I was foolish 
even to think of her. Yet I did think of her. Mer 
Juergens's daughter and his brilliant young secre- 
tary! Why not? Stranger things had happened! 

It never occurred to me that she might some day 
come to the office. The world in which New York 
men made their money, and the other world in 
which their wives and daughters spent it, were so 
widely separate. I could not picture her among us; 
it was impossible. Yet one day the impossible 
occurred ; she came. 

With another debutante she was down town on a 
lark. They were selling tickets for sonie fashionable 
charity, and Juergens was to be their victim. 1 was 
busy at my desk when the door flew open, and with- 
out a glance at me, they both burst through and into 
his mahogany room. It was a bad day for their 
visit; the market had been going against Juergens, 
and all of us. We were grumpy — he much more so 
than any. I saw the door bang shut behind them, \ 
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heard their giggling demands upon him, and his own 
gruflf acquiescence. And almost at once the door 
opened, and with a pat on each pretty shoulder he 
shooed them out again. 

She was escaping, and I had not even spoken to 
her. I jumped up, almost overturning my chair in 
my haste and confusion, and put myself squarely in 
her way. She was muffled in furs that set off the 
pink of her cheeks in wonderful fashion; the cold 
winter wind had heightened her colour and set her 
eyes to sparkling like sunshine on the snow, I had 
picked up my note-book as I rose, with the sub- 
conscious notion that I should seem to be starting 
for her father's office when we met. I realized 
almost at once that I had made a mistake. With 
it in my hand I stood the branded servant ; the mark 
of my social inferiority was upon me; it cried out 
to whomsoever looked at me that I was not the 
equal of Mer Juergens's daughter — ^was Mer Juer- 
gens's man, 1 began to stuff it into my pocket, but 
succeeded only in dropping it on to the floor. 

Muriel turned; she tried to hide her quick flash of 
recognition, but she was not quite actress enough. 
I knew that she remembered me. 

"How do you do. Miss Juergens," I said. "It's 
a long time smce I saw you, in Merwin.'* 

She gave a quick, startled look at her companion, 
as if afraid of being detected in a social error. It 
would not do to let it be supposed in her set that she 
allowed her father's clerks to transcend the barrier. 

"Oh, yes," she murmured awkwardly. "Oh, yes 
indeed. How do you do?" 

And with hardly a nod she caught the other girl's 
arm and fairly pushed her through the door. 

"Ob, yes indeed. How do you do?" So much for 
the fairy stories; so much for the poor young man 
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and the rich man's daughter. I kicked the note-book 
savagely. It was almost closing time. I left word 
for Juergens that I had been called away a little 
early, but would be back after dinner, and jamming 
my hat over my eyes I went out and started walk- 
ing home up town. 

The market had gone to the devil. Of the women 
whom I had cared for, one had turned out a prude 
and the other a snob. I was sick of everything; 
rebellious, desperate. I must have walked for 
nearly an hour, unconscious of the hurrying crowds 
around me. At the corner of B roadway and Twenty- 
third Street I was stopped on the curb by the traffic. 
And while 1 stood there waiting for the long procession 
of cars and trucks to pass, a voice sounded in my ear. 

"Why so pensive?" it said. 

I turned, and to my amazement discovered the 
one person in the world I had not expected to see — 
the girl who had spoken to me on my first night in 
New York, the red-lipped girl with the challenge in 
her eyes. 

I fumbled for my hat. 

" Did she turn you down, or was the market very 
naughty?" she asked, still smiling. 

"Both," I answered. 

She laughed. Not a delicate laugh; a laugh with 
a bit of roughness in it, and yet not unpleasant. 

"I knew It," she said. "A little bird said to me: 
'Go out on Twenty-third Street and at Broadway 
you will find a pensive man just dying to buy you 
a wonderful meal in exchange for happy conversa- 
tion.' Wasn't it a marvellous little bird?" 

"Very," 1 assented. "And did the little bird say 
where the meal would be bought?" 

"Exactly," she laughed. Follow me; I'll show 
you." 
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Fate could not have cast her across my path at a 
more favourable moment. I was tired of my own 
conventional world, discarded by Mer Juergens's 
world, and ripe for anything. We found ourselves 
shortly in a flashy, much-bemirrored cafe. 

"The little bird told me to order the dinner," she 
said. "All you need to do is to lean back and 
approve. So first of all, two dry Martinis." 

At any other time I would have protested. I had 
never touched liquor, partly because my mother 
would have been distressed to know it; partly be- 
cause I did not think it good business. But to-night 
all the protest in me had been silenced by the mar- 
ket's action, and the cool, quick nod of Muriel Juer- 
gens. If I could not have Muriel I could at least 
have pleasure; if I could not have the woman I 
wanted, I would at least have some woman. And 
a woman, after all, was a woman. 

She went on with her order, ending with a bottle 
of wine. 

"Wine ' from which such sudden friendships 
spring," she quoted, lifting her cocktail. 

I gulped mine down ; it burned like the pit. 

"Where did you go to learn quotations like that?" 
I asked, when I could speak. 

Under the influence of the cocktail and the wine 
she told me about herself. She had grown up in a 
western city, and been educated in a convent from 
which she ran away to go on the stage in New York. 
The stage had proved a false master, paying her not 
enough to live on; but New York had fastened its 
hold upon her. She had stuck to the city, living by 
her wits and her looks, collecting all that she could 
and paying with what she had. I had happened to 
meet her in two of her periods of temporary ill for- 
tune. Most of the time she had managed to live 
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in some style in an apartment which was all her own 
except for the rent bill that went elsewhere. But 
there had been a quarrel : the checks for the rent no 
longer came. And so 

She poured the glasses full again. 

The unaccustomed stimulant had warmed my 
veins and loosened my own tongue. I talked about 
myself, as any man will when ^ven half a chance. 
About the market and my winnings and losses and 
my plans — everything. Here at last was a woman 
who understood. She neither turned from me with 
the hauteur of Muriel Juergens nor sought to hang 
a moral on my story like Betty Wilson. She was of 
the world, frankly worldly. She was under no illu- 
sions about it being easy for any man to get rich. 
She had a proper respect and reverence for money, 
and an easy fellowship for the man who could make 
and was making it. 

She was under no illusions about herself either. 
She knew she was paying for more than she got — 
that she could not continue to pay indefinitely. And 
she paid as little as possible. "A short life and a 
meriy one." 

We finished the wine. 

"And where shall we go now?" she asked. 

The remark stirred some slumbering sentinel in 
my consciousness. I glanced at my watch. Seven 
forty; and I had promised to meet Mer Juergens 
at the office at eight. I explained it to her; and she 
accepted the explanation, though protestingly and 
half in doubt. It was clear enough that she thought 
I was lying, but she did not say so. Life had taught 
her the fruitlessness of argument. She lived not by 
battle but by surrender. Hers not to make reply; 
hers but to anticipate if possible the unaccountable 
vagaries of the male, and bend gracefully before him. 
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"Tve got to hurry," I said, rising. "Will you 
settle with the waiter?" I pushed a |io bill across 
to her; and saw her eyes brighten at the sight of it. 
And good-bye," I added, putting out my hand. 
You've been a godsend to a lonesome man." 
Good-bye," she replied. "But wait." She took 
a little gold pencil from her bag and scribbled some- 
thing on a card, and pushed it into my hand. 

I slipped it into my pocket, and hurried out, hav- 
ing still sense enough to realize that while the liquor 
on my breath might be passed over by Mer Juergens, 
who was not^ above occasional indulgence himself, 
the combination of a heavy breath, a bad market 
and tardiness mi^ht be too much. 

It was not until I got back to my room that night 
and was in bed that I thought of the card. 

I got up, snapped on the light and fished around in 
my overcoat pocket until I found it. It was a 
woman's visiting card. Printed across the middle 
was: 

Miss Evelyn Norton 
and underneath she had written: 

What's the use of being lonesome? 
Telephone Circle 6432. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

IN THE Spring, Juergens managed my election to 
^ one of the almost fashionable clubs, and I moved 
from the Y.M.C.A. to the club house. 

The change carried with it several advantages. 
It §ave me an address that would look well in the 
Social Register (for admittance to which I now made 
formal application). The rooms were more com- 
fortable and quiet. But, more important, it pro- 
vided that my evenings and nights as well as my 
day times should be passed in the atmosphere of 
Success. "Circumstances," Napoleon once ex- 
claimed; "I tmz*^ circumstances"; which was true 
of Napoleon, and is to some extent true of the rest 
of us. But it is also true that, in very large decree, 
circumstances make us. The man who eats in a 
dairy lunch is likely to drop into a dairy-lunch 
measure of thinking; one who covets big success, 
as measured by money, must cultivate the appear- 
ance of success, and must breathe, sleeping as well 
as waking, of Success's atmosphere. 

Finally, the Club, as Juergens had shrewdly fore- 
seen, was the means of throwing me into contact 
with some of the younger sons of wealth, whose 
business was useful to the firm of Merode Juergens 
& Co. Most of them were blessed with more 
money than brains, and belonged to a dozen clubs. 
They frequented the one where I lived only because, 
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being less fashionable and less popular with the 
older men, it was more indulgent in the matter of 
house rules and the extension of credit. Among the 
group I found most congenial a man named Thome, 
about my own age, the son of the senior partner of 
Thome, Wilber and Q)mpany, a big house in the 
Street. He and I stmck up a friendship which was 
destined to have a large influence on my affairs. 

I had previously found some very good friends 
among the young fellows at the Y.M.C.A., and for a 
time after my removal to the Club I used to get 
together with them occasionally for dinner, but I 
soon abandoned the habit as futile. It isn't that 
one sets out deliberately to be snobbish; at least I 
didn't. I made a firm resolve, indeed, that added 
income should not in any way affect my democratic 
spirit; I would not be one of those of whom it is 
said that "he got rich and forgot his old friends." 
I would keep my old friends forever, regardless of 
their bank balances. So I argued with myself, and 
the argument of course came to nothing. 

Say what we will, fight against it as we may, there 
is one basis for social distinctions and one alone; and 
that is money. I did not mean to let my financial 
progress cut me off from old-time friends, but my 
good resolves had very little influence on the out- 
come. Removal to the Club automatically lifted 
me into another world whither they could not and 
did not desire to follow. My more responsible 
position made it necessary for me to wear better 
clothes; and they, in their cheaper suits, felt un- 
comfortable beside me. I lost all taste for eating 
in the ordinary restaurants that had seemed quite 
splendid to me in my first days in New York. They 
disliked to accept my invitation to better places be- 
cause it put them under an obligation that they 
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could not return in kind. And, if these considera- 
tions were not in themselves enough, the very geo- 
graphical distance between us would have proved 
an almost insurmountable barrier. Forty blocks in 
New York are more than miles in any other city, 
I have known good friends who almost dropped out 
of one another's lives simply because one moved 
his office from the region known as downrtown to the 
region known as up-town. 

I will not sa)^ that there was no element of snob- 
bishness at all in the selection and discharge of my 
friends. Once make up your mind that you can't 
have just the friends you want, and it becomes very 
easy to limit yourself to those whom you can use. 
I do not remember that I ever deHberately said to 
myself: " I must confine my association to such and 
such friends who can be made of use." One seldom 
communes with one's soul in terms so crassly 
material. Rather the thing became a matter of in- 
stinct, of unconscious survival of the fittest. Given the 
necessity of making good in New York, and a week 
with only so many evenings and a month unstretch- 
able by any possible means, the question becomes: 

Can Jones, in these circumstances, contribute 
enough to justify me in giving up to him an evening 
of which I have too few, and which, once passed, 
cannot be used again? 

If I accept his invitation to dinner, I must invite 
him in return; which means two evenings gone. 
If I go with him for the week end, he will ask me for 
a tip on Steel. What has he to contribute in return? 
If he is not in himself worth while, is he the son or 
nephew or close friend of someone to reach whom 
he may be used as a stepping stone? 

Upward and onward; forgetting that which is 
behind, and those who are left behind, also. 
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I do not remember ever being really tired in Mer- 
win. After all day in the Cash Store getting out 
orders, I would be as fresh as a daisy and ready for 
anything in the evening. The working day in New 
York was much shorter than in Merwin; I neither 
started so early nor quit so late; yet I used often to 
get back to the Club entirely used up. There were 
invariably some representatives of the leisured class 
hanging about the bar, waiting for us workers to re- 
turn. It was very easy to accept the invitation to a 
drink, very difficult to refuse. So gradually 1 got into 
the habit of stopping on the way up to my room for a 
high-ball or a cocktail. And almost always with 
dinner there would be another one. They never 
seemed to affect my sleep or leave any morning- 
after feeling. And for the time being they were a 
seeming, howbeit a deceptive, blessing. It was as 
if they washed away the trials and problems of the 
day and left the mind free for the evening's pleas- 
ures. They seemed to do what the simple food and 
fresh air of Merwin had done — renew my strength 
and fill my soul with fresh expectation. 1 who had 
signed the pledge at ten, and sung: 

"We don't use tobacco, and this we do think. 
That those who do use it, 'most always do drink." 

said to myself that surely a kindly Providence would 
not have fashioned the grape, had it not been in- 
tended to afford men blessed forgetfulness through 
wine. 

I was very careful never to let my drinking inter- 
fere with my "Efficiency." The great new god, 
" Efficiency", was just beginning his rule in the world 
in these days. His name was on every tongue; his 
new ten commandments — beginning with "Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me" and ending with 
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"Six days shalt thou labour and do all thy work, 
and on the seventh play golf to restore they punch" 
— ^were gradually crowding out the older code. I 
accepted the new religion only gradually; I worked 
very hard six days, and sometimes into the even- 
ings. But on the seventh I still went to church. I 
chopped around among the various churches, hear- 
ing this big preacher and that, saying to myself that 
sometime I would settle down in one place. Occa- 
sionally I left the service with a certain sense of up- 
lift, more often not. But still I continued to go. 
It was partly habit; but partly also the same im- 
pulse that pulls the great horde of shop girls mom- 
mg after morning into the Church of Saint Somebody, 
that I pass on the way to my office — the feeling that 
there is somehow cleansing in the act itself, that 
one cannot entirely go wrong if only he does not 
lose his hold upon the life line. 

I did not want to go wrong in New York. I was 
on my way to big success; as the weeks and months 
went by, each adding a little to my bank balance, 
I became more and more certain of that fact. I 
pictured my name in gold letters like Juergens's, 
"George Groton & Co., Stocks and Bonds." In 
my fancy 1 could see the newspapers of the days to 
come: "The President asked a number of leading 
financiers to meet him in conference at the White 
House, in relation to the forthcoming Government 
issue of bonds. Mr. George Groton, of New York, 
when met by a representative of this newspaper, on 

his arrival at the Pennsylvania Station, said: 

(etc.)" 

I was young and meant to have a good time in 
life, but I had only contempt for the young fellows 
around the Club who let booze and women get the 
better of them. Not merely because booze and 
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women were immoral in themselves; but immoral 
also because they interfered with- Work, which was 
the great worth while. When the word went around 
that Ed Chamberlain had lost his partnership in his 
firm because a woman had got him, it stirred no 
chord of sympathy in me; rather, scorn. Any man 
who would go to the devil through a woman should 
go to the devil anyway. It was a man's business to 
be stronger than women — ^to play with them in his 
idle hours, but sternly to push them back into their 
place whenever they threatened to get in the way 
of Business. That a man should care so much for 
a woman, good or bad, as to let her distract his mind 
from his work, even for a moment, was to me, in- 
conceivable. And it niade no diflFerence who the 
woman was — ^his wife, or his mistress, or — Men were 
put in the world to work; women, to do what they 
could to make men happy after the work was done. 
I wrote something of this sort to Betty, and she 
replied in a way that showed she did not under- 
stand at all. "One must be careful not to lose the 
finer things of life in the fight for success," she said. 
It seemed to me that she was not growing at all, 
that all her letters were — like our last conversation 
—filled with a kind of undertone of rebuke. I made 
up my mind that I must get her to visit New York 
sometime; she must see my world. There was too 
much college in her system. 

To be a big, successful man liKe Juergens — rich 
enough to have anything, to give libraries with open 
hand, and soldiers' monuments — ^wasn't that better 
than to spend one's life in empty moralizing? Cer- 
tainly Heaven could forgive a little side-stepping on 
the part of one whose general aim in life was right, 
who wanted to get hold of as much money as pos- 
sible so as to do some good with it. I was very well 
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satisfied with my philosophy in those days — and the 
money continued to come. Juergens was in the 
market all the time, and when things were going well 
he continued to put me down for a little block of 
this or that, and let me ride along with him. 

After a while the thought came to me that if I 
were to play these tips of his outside I could do a 
good deal better for myself than he was doing for 
me. I opened accounts with one or two of the lesser 
brokerage houses, and thereafter when Juergens 
would say he had bought a little of this or that for 
me, I would quietly buy as much more through each 
of my two brokers. 

I did not speak to Juergens about it. I knew that 
if I did there would be a scene; he might even fire 
me; I was, for my private benefit, using information 
that belonged to him. Bluntly speaking 1 was steal- 
ing; but whenever the thought came to me in that 
unpalatable form I thrust it back. The race was 
to the swift, Juergens had said. I was swift and 
strong; I was taking advantage of my opportunities. 
Moreover I was doing with him exactly what he 
had done with his first employers. It was part of 
the game as he played it. 

There were times, to be sure, when doubt assailed 
me in regard to Juergens's way of plaj^ing, and even 
of Juergens himself. I noticed, for instance, that 
he never went to the Metropolis Club, and when I 
ventured to mention the fact to him one afternoon, 
he broke into a perfect storm of rage and abuse. 
"Damned crooks," he spluttered, "hypocrites-— 

holier-than-thous" I did not guess what was 

behind the outburst, at the time; I was merely 
careful not to mention the Metropolis Club again. 
But I did not forget the incident. From time to 
time I called it up and turned it over in my mind. 
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It became a kind of mental peg on which I hung a 
number of other observations that came to puzzle 
me. The fact, for example, that in the really big 
underwritings, shared by the houses whose names 
were known throughout the country, the name of 
M erode Juergens & Co. never appeared. We had 
our own projects, which we underwrote and adver- 
tised, and our own group of people who shared them 
with us, but the really big things did not seem to 
come our way. 

I made up my mind that I would ask Juergens 
about this also, at some favourable opportunit)^. 
But with the memory of the Metropolis Club inci- 
dent still strong in my mind 1 kept putting it off. 
Besides, I thought I could see the explanation 
clearly enough. The big fellows of the street were 
jealous of Juergens; he had come up too fast; he was 
too smart for them. The shadow of his greatness 
completely enveloped me still, as it had in Merwin. 
1 put aside my doubts and plunged into the intricacies 
of his various schemes, while day b^ day he moulded 
me into the image of his own busmess thought and 
purpose. 

Our club was made up of all sorts of young fellows, 
very few of them from the Street. There were 
young lawyers, newspaper men, and growing chaps 
from various lines of business, in addition to the 
gentlemen of leisure like Thome. All thev knew 
about me was that I did "something in Wall Street"; 
also that, on occasion, some of them had made money 
by following my advice, and that I must, therefore, 
be "in right" and a coming man. 

One night when a crowd of us were going to dinner 
and the theatre, Thome asked me to stop in for him 
at his house. I was glad to do it, because it was 
the first time I had been invited to a really fine 
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home in New York, and because Thome's father 
was senior partner in one of the old line houses in the 
Street. There was a chance that I might meet him, 
and such chances were not to be overlooked. 

I found the house on one of the side streets off 
Central Park — sl plain brick mansion like all the rest 
in the block. A butler opened the door, and let me 
into a small reception room, richly furnished. Mr. 
Albert would be down in a few minutes, he said, 
and asked me to wait. Thome appeared a little 
later in his dinner coat. With him was a man of 
sixty or thereabouts — a mddy-cheeked man, rather 
round, with gray, banker whiskers — who acknowl- 
edged Thome's mtroduction with a pleasant smile, 
and a rather flabby hand. He was always glad to 
meet any of Albert's friends, he said. I responded 
with the usual inane remark : 

" I have heard so much of you, Mr. Thome." 

Then we went out. But all the evening I was 
warmed by a glow of self-satisfaction. I had met 
one of the really big down-town fellows. I had got 
my toe inside the door and it was now only a ques- 
tion of time. I should see more of the elder Thorne, 
naturally; I should meet his friends in the course of 
events; I should be known; they would have their 
eye on me. 

On the following evening I looked for young Thome 
in the Club, but he was not there. It was three or 
four days before I ran across him, and when I spoke 
to him, he seemed a bit offish and ill at ease. 

" What's the matter, Al? " I asked. " What's hap- 
pened?" 
"Oh, nothing," he replied. 

"But there is something," 1 insisted. "You act 
as if I had robbed a chicken roost. What have I 
done? What's up?" 
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He lit a cigarette. 

"Well, if you must have it, Geordie, 1 think per- 
haps it would be just as well if we didn't see quite 
so much of each other. I'm sorry, but '* 

The blood flamed to my face ; I clenched my hands 
hard. What did the fellow mean? What had hap- 
pened so suddenly to change him? I kept control 
of myself with an effort. 

"I don't understand, Al," I said evenly. "If I 
have done anything " 

" No, it's nothing you've done," he replied. " It's 
just this — I might as well be perfectly frank and 
have it over with. Didn't you say you were with 
a man named Juergens, down town?" 

"Merode Juergens and Company," I replied. 

"Yes, that's it. That's the name. You know 
me. I don't know anything about the Street. One 
name means as much as another to me. But the 
Old Man keeps insisting that some time I've 
got to give up this lily existence and go down 
there amid the dust and grime. He says that I 
must be very careful about my associates — my 
connections 

"Do you mean to insinuate that Mer Juer- 
gens " I burst out. 

"If you will have it in his own words, Geordie," 
he said, with a wry look, "my revered father states 
that Mer Juergens, as you call him, is a first-class 
crook." 

"It's a lie!" I cried. "Take that back or — -" 

He did not let me finish. A group of fellows had 
come in through the librarj^ door. 

"Excuse me," Thome said. • "Someone wants me 
over there." 

He tossed his cigarette into the fireplace and 
calmly stepped away. I followed him with my eyes; 
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he joined the group, who turned and, laughing, 
started toward the bar. 

I looked quickly around to see whether any one 
had observed the passage between us. The room 
was empty. 1 called for my hat and coat, and 
stepped out into the street. 

My little world reeled around me. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THAT night I walked for a long time, trying to 
get my world turned right side up again. 

*'Mer Juergens is a first-class crook," Thome had 
said. Mer Juergens, who had brought me to New 
York, and around whom my whole life had since 
revolved. Mer Juergens, the biggest man Merwin 
ever produced. Mer Juergens, who had come up 
unknown from the country and raised himself by 
his own effort to the dignity of gold letters on a 
Wall Street office door, a city house, a country house, 
and a fortune. 

My first reaction was one of hot resentment. 
Thome was jealous, that was the trouble. Juergens 
had refused to bow the knee to Baal. He had made 
his own fortune in his own way instead of fitting 
himself dutifully into the established order of things. 
He had insisted on leaping forward into success 
instead of climbing step by step, and waiting for old 
curmudgeons like Thome to gather up all they 
wanted first. If he had been content to stand 
around, gratefully picking up whatever cmmbs 
Thorne and the rest were content to let drop from 
their tables, they would have considered him a nice, 
deserving young man. And some day when Juergens 
was old and fat and had worked hard, they would 
let him in as a partner to enjoy for a few declining 
years the fruits which he was insisting on having in 
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his prime. He had refused to play the game their 
way and they were out to get him. He had pre- 
ferred to defy them all and fight a lone hand. Well, 
by George, I admired him for it. It was the way 
I would play too. 

I squared my shoulders and took a deep breath. 
Thank goodness, that was settled. 

But it refused to be settled quite so easily. Little 
incidents out of my experience in Juergens's office 
paraded around in my mind, each waving a question 
mark. We had been working on a consolidation of 
some canning factories up the State. There were 
half a dozen of them, all established concerns, with 
a record of small, but fairly dependable profits. 
Two were owned by old men who had no direct 
heirs and were willing to give up the responsibilities 
of active business if they could be assured of their 
incomes; two were in the hands of youngsters with- 
out business ambition; and the other two were con- 
trolled by able, active, sharp-eyed men, in whose 
veins the virus of consolidation was at work. 

Under Juergens's expert touch the half dozen con- 
cerns, each of which had given a decent living to a 
single family, blossomed and fruited into a marvel- 
lous edifice of bonds and first and second preferred 
and common stock. The bonds themselves repre- 
sented all the actual hard assets owned by the six 
companies; the preferred stock represented their 
earning capacity m their best years. The common 
was nothing but pure, unadulterated hope. 

I had ventured to raise a question about that 
common stock to Juergens. I had been preparing 
the copy for a circular to be mailed to our customers, 
offering an *' opportunity for participation in this 
reorganization of well-established businesses dealing 
in a necesaity to life.'' I didn't know Just what to 
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say about that common stock; just why any one 
should want to put hard-earned money into it. 
Juergens had shown me. 

"Get figures showing increased use 'f canned 
goods," he said tersely. 

I spent an afternoon with the census reports in the 
libraiy and came back with the figures he wanted. 

"Must learn how t' use figures, George. Got t' 
make 'em stand on hind legs 'n talk. Watch. Hun- 
dred per cent, increase in use canned goods last ten 
years. See? Increasin* faster all time. Figure out 
on increasin' ratio next ten years. What'll happen? 
Double th' profits our compan>^. See? More'n that. 
Figure salaries six pres'dents, six vice presidents, six 
sec'taries 'n treasurers. New comp'ny only one each. 
Big savin*. See?" 

T saw. // good times continued and everybody 
kept on buying more canned goods; and if all the 
savings that we could figure on paper should work 
out in practice with no loss of efficiency or sacrifice 
of trade, our common stock would be worth par; 
maybe more. 

"Can't bet 'gaiinst future 'f United States," Juer- 
gens had said. "Got t' be a bull on United States." 
I So we had passed out to the public $400,000 of 
stock represented by a hope that people would be 
able to eat more canned goods all the time, and that 
nothing would happen to the United States. And 
we had put $50,000 of the common stock away in 
the safe of Merode Juergens & Co. as our reward 
for haying faith and hope. 

As it happened the Consolidated Canning Com- 
pany promised to turn out very well. But there 
had been other projects that proved less favoured. 
The National Office Appliance Company had been 
compelled to discontinue its dividend on the pre- 
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ferred and common stock after the first year — only 
a tempjorary discontinuance we hoped, but still a 
discontinuance. I shuddered a little when I re- 
membered the letters that came to Juergens after 
the fact was announced. 

One was from a poor little old maid dressmaker 
up in Connecticut, who had been saving up to buy a 
farm. She had put all her extra money into the 
National, expecting to double it. And please would 
Mr. Juergens start the dividends again, or buy back 
her stock. She would be willing to sell it for just 
what she had paid for it. 

We had floated the stock at 70; it was quoted 
after the dividend passed at 42. Juergens tossed the 
letter into the waste basket and ordered me not to 
show him any more. 

Not merely letters. People had come to the office 
also. A station agent from Wilkes-Barre whose 
salary was $75 a month. ^ He had managed to scrape 
together $6,000 by denying himself everything that 
makes life more than mere existence. He had put 
it all — everything — ^into the National. When the 
dividends stopped he secured leave of absence for a 
day and came down to New York to see Juergens. 
He must have sat up all the night before; his face 
was haggard, and his hand trembled when he reached 
for his hat. Two big tears rolled down his cheeks. I 
had to tell him Juergens was out of the city. 

And a woman, a preacher's wife 

And a country doctor 

And the teacher of biology in a high school in 
Brooklyn 

And a dentist from Elmira 

^ The days had been very dark in our office for a 
time after that. Juergens was like a wounded bear, 
ready to snap the head off of anyone who questioned 
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him. I had to keep people out of his office for the 
sake of avoiding bloodshed ; and I kept out as much 
as I could myself. I felt sick of the job and wished 
I were back in Merwin. Saturday, Juergens had 
gone away and Monday morning he came back, his 
old resilient self again. No need to worry about 
National, he said. Just a temporary flurry. It 
would come back all n§ht. 

Probably he was right.^ The last semi-annual 
report had showed some improvement. National 
would pull out in time — probably. One must be a 
bull on the United States. 

So I thought to myself, walking away from the 
Club, the sting of Thome's words still ringing in my 
ears. Without knowing it I had turned through 
the Park, and now I found myself on Riverside 
Drive. I looked out on the river. A great battle- 
ship lay there at anchor, electric lights outlining her 
huge expanse of black hull: a signal light flashed, 
was covered, and flashed again. It seemed a message 
for my especial benefit: "You've got to be a bull on 
the United States," it seemed to say: I walked down 
the hill, across the railroad tracks and out on to 
the long wharf. 

Back in Merwin I had walked over to the banks 
of the Connecticut many an evening, but I had never 
before watched the Hudson roll by at night. An 
excursion steamer passed, loaded with the Patrick 
H. Feelan Association and the Association's wives 
and sweethearts, all tired from the day's trip but 
still noisy. Little motor boats moved by, blowing 
their shnll whistles. 

I was not the only occupant of the wharf; it was 
a warm evening and others, besides myself, had 
sought it as an escape from the city. A man of about 
thirty*five, with a drooping moustache and wear* 
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ing ragged clothes and a broken Derby hat, slouched 
up to me and asked me for a match. 1 passed him 
matches and a cigarette ; he thanked me civilly and 
nioved on. I watched him till out of sight, with a 
kind of half envy that would be hard to describe. 
I wondered where he would be the next week, and 
the next year. Wandering about the country, 
doubtless, wintering in Florida, summering in New 
York; no problems, no worries. No boss; no 
friends to call his boss a crook. 1 wondered whether 
perhaps he had come to New York as I had; whether 
he had played the lone hand game, defying Thome 
and all the rest; whether, perhaps, they had "got 
him." 

A middle-aged man, correctly dressed, strolled by, 
leading with one hand a stiff little girl and with the 
other a perfectly correct and commonplace little 
boy. I listened for a minute to their conversation. 
All absolutely conventional: I could have written 
out every remark in advance. So self-satisfied with 
their little world; so sure that their way was right; 
so unhampered by dreams or doubt. A faithful 
servant of some high-class house like Thome, Wil- 
ber and Company. One of ten thousand nobodies 
in the great city, making more than $5,000 and less 
than $20,000. '^ 

I looked up at the long row of lighted apartments 
on the Drive, all occupied exactly by that sort of 
people, all folk who had never risked failure by try- 
ing for big success, all content with three meals and a 
roof and a regular increase in salary at the beginning 
of every year. Respectable mediocrity. Lord, how 
I hated it. Better that tramp, I thought, than this 
Mr. Smug. Better the lone hand with Juergens 
and a chance at the throne, than a lifetime of: "Yes, 
sir;" "I think you are quite right, sir;*Vand "I 
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couldn't have expressed it better myself, sir; in 
fact not nearly so well." 

Ugh. It was sour in my mouth. Juergens might 
not belong, but at least he was built to rule. And 
so was I. He and I were of one cloth. What did I 
care what Thorne and his crowd might say? I would 
play the game through with Juergens. Rather 
failure with him than a success that could be laid 
out and foreseen step by step; rather a shot at the 
big mark, even though we fell far short, than to plod 
along carving one's soul into the pattern of medi- 
ocrity; fashioning a career that ten thousand other 
men would imitate. 

So I reasoned with myself, and somewhat quieted, 
walked back to the Club and went to bed. I had 
settled with Thome's remark for good, I thought. 
I had made my bed and would lie in it, regardless of 
him or his kind. Nevertheless, in spite of my resolve, 
Thome's criticism stood out as a milestone beside 
my path ; it marked the close of one period of my 
business career — the period of blind loyalty and 
tmst. I was like Adam after he had eaten the apple; 
my eyes were opjened. I would never again look at 
the world in quite the same boyish, unquestioning 
way. 

A man's faith is like the needle in a finely bal- 
anced gauge. Once let it be thrown violently out of 
the true and it never quite comes back : it may hang 
hopefully between 99 and 100, but it never stands 
absolutely firm at the 100 mark again. 

I found myself turning on Juergens a look which, 
in spite of my determination, was much more 
critical. I could not bring myself into the old easy- 
going attitude of executing his orders, and leaving 
him to shoulder the responsibility. Things that 1 
never would have thought of hesitating over in the 
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earlier days, because of my unbounded confidence in 
him, now pressed for a decision from my own judg- 
ment. I lost the sureness of stroke that had come 
from an unfaltering faith; I found myself going off 
into debates over matters which, before, would not 
have seemed debatable. I was frequently absent- 
minded, and though I know that Juergens noticed 
it, he made no comment. 

One day, as I was returning late from lunch, I 
passed the office of Thome, Wilber and Company, 
and yielding to a sudden impulse, I turned in. It 
was the typical abode of secure, respectable success. 
Brass gratings, and glass on one side to shut in a 
corps of bookkeepers and clerks; on the other, 
monopolizing all the best light, the mahog- 
any desks of the various partners; a man in uni- 
form parading about, and a half dozen men waiting 
in chairs, portfolios of papers on the floor beside 
them, their hats held first in one hand then in the 
other, their glances fastened on one or another of 
the members of the firm — ^waiting for money with 
the pathetic hopefulness of dogs waiting for a bone. 

I sent in my card to Mr. Thome, and sat down. 
To my surprise the boy came back almost immedi- 
ately with word that Mr. Thome would see me. I 
walked in and faced the searching glance of the little 
red-faced man, with the banker whiskers, and the 
look of solid responsibility. A piece of polished 
glass covered his desk. A little clock ticked busily 
away in front of him ; there was a perfectly spotless 
blotter under his hand, and a bunch of flowers on one 
comer. Except for these, the desk was absolutely 
bare. He waited for me to speak. 

"I am Mr. Groton," I said, ''George Groton of 
Merode Juergens & Co. I met you at your hous» 
one evening, Mr. Thorne." 
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"I remember," he answered quietly. "What can 
I do for you, Mr. Groton?" 

I had walked into his office on an impulse, with 
no settled plan of action. But now as I watched 
him sitting there in all his smug complacency, it 
came over me why I had come and what I had meant 
to say. Away with diplomacy. I had nothing to 
fear: I was under no obligations to him. He might 
throw me out before I got through, but by George 
I would shake him out of his cool superiority first. 

"Mr. Thome," I began evenly, "your son made a 
remark to me a few days after I met you at your 
home. He quoted you as saying that my employer, 
Mr. Juergens, is a first-class crook. I " 

"Albert should not have quoted me," he inter- 
rupted. 

"Then it's true," I demanded, raising my voice a 
little. "You J; J say that?" 

" I should have preferred not to have Albert quote 
me," he responded quietly, "but since he has done 
so, I see no reason to deny it. Yes, I did say it." 

I choked down my excitement. I must see this 
thing through. It would not do to make a scene too 
soon. I picked my words carefully. 

"That is a very serious statement, from my stand- 
point," I said. "Mr. Juergens has been very good 
to me. He lifted me out of the little country town 
he came from, and brought me here^ to New York. 
He has given me a chance to learn this business, and 
to make a good deal more money than I ever dreamed 
of making at my age. I am naturally loyal and 
grateful to him. I should feel very unworthy if I 
were not. A statement such as you have made, 
coming from a man of your reputation, hurts. I am 
bound to say to you that I do not accept it as true," 

I expected to see him flare up, to have him order 
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me out of the offiee. Instead he rose, walked across 
and shut the door leading into his private secretary's 
room, and came slowly back to the desk. 

"Please be seated, Mr. Groton," he said. 

I dropped into one of the big mahogany chairs. 

"Mr. Groton,'* Thome continued, "I know more 
about you than you perhaps imagine. Mj^ son has 
told me some things. Moreover we find it an ad- 
vantage to have information about the young men 
who enter this business and who show promise. You 
do show promise. 1 may say that some of your work 
in Mr. Juergens's organization has been of such a 
character as to attract attention." 

"Thank you,'* I murmured.^ 

He went on without appearing to notice. 

"Your loyalty to Juergens also does you credit. I 
should think much less of you if you were not loyal. 
At the same time I regret that your loyalty does not 
have a more worthy object. I do not care to discuss 
Merode Juergens with one of his employes. All I 
want to say to you, Mr. Groton, as a man old enough 
to be your father, is that you are in a business that 
is done largely on credit — 90 per cent; yes 99 per 
cent. And credit has only one foundation in the last 
analysis — character. A young man starting in this 
business, as you are, cannot be too careful to ground 
his character on the right principles — ^to pin his 
loyalty to the best ideals and the most worthy asso- 
ciates. Merode Juergens came to New York twenty 
years ago, a young man like yourself. He had great 
energy and charm of person; his career promised 
to be brilliant. He was unfortunate in his first asso- 
ciates, and he has never escaped from the effects of 
that false start. I should be glad to see you avoid 
his mistake." 

It sounded to me like a second-hand sermon with 
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the gratuitous fling at Juergens at the end. "i/n- 
fortunate in his first associates.'' They could never for- 
give him for not belonging to their crowd apparently, 
for not taking his orders from above. 

"I suppose you mean Mr. Juergens doesn't be- 
long to the right crowd," I said with a trace of bit- 
terness. " He doesn't wear the union label." 

The old man wheeled on me and his eyes flashed 
with more fire than I supposed he had in him. ^ 

"Mr. Groton, there is only one union label in this 
business, and that is made up of equal parts of 
integrity and ability. I can't understand a remark 
such as you have just made." 

He thrust his hands into his pockets and began 
pacing up and down his office floor. He stopped 
directly in front of me, and fairly burst into speech, 
shaking one chubby, well manicured finger up and 
down in front of my eyes. 

"People talk about Wall Street as if it were a 
thing of intrigue and deep mystery," he exploded. 
" As if cliques and groups were doing things in dark, 
subterranean ways. Men come down here seeking 
money to back their enterprises; and they feel that 
they must get out their bag of smart tricks and hire 
sleek lawyers — I can't understand it. There is no 
place in the world where character counts for so 
much as right here; no place where a man can get 
money so easily if he has ideas, and ability, and 
honesty. You ought to know that. You've been 
here two years. The fact that you haven't learned 
it yet speaks more loudly than anything 1 could say 
to you. It fairly cries out that you have been spend- 
ing your two years in the wrong atmosphere." 

He threw up his hands, as if despairing of me. 

In spite of my resentment at his criticism of Juer- 
gens, his earnestness had made an impression; but 
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I still took all he had said with a grain of salt, old- 
timer though he was — high priest of a caste that 
Juergens had fJared to defy. I rose and reached for 
my hat. 

"What would you advise me to do, Mr. Thome?" 
I asked. 

*' Advise j^ou?" he repeated. "I don't advise you 
to do anything. You aren't in a position to be ad- 
vised. If the time should come when you are no 
longer an employ6 of Merode Juergens, you may 
come and see nie. Until then I advise you nothing. 
I have an appointment at this hour. I bid you good 
day.7 

Without offering to shake hands, or paying any 
further attention to me, he turned to his desk and 
pressed an ivory button. 1 took my hat and made 
my way out of his office into the street. 

My first impulse was to repeat the whole conversa- 
tion to Juergens, but better judgment banished the 
idea at once. It would not do to start a feud; Juer- 
gens might fly off the handle and do something for 
which, later, he would be sorry. Moreover, though 
I was still unreconciled in my attitude toward old 
Thome, I could not afford to overlook the fact that 
he was really a man of big reputation in the financial 
district. Already he had a poor opinion of my recti- 
tude, apparently; I could not afford to have him 
add to that a doubt of my ability to hold my tongue. 

Instead of putting the thing up to Juergens at 
once, I determined to wait for a favourable time 
and then suggest to him that I had heard in the 
street some criticisms of our house, and that I 
wanted to talk it over with him. I would take the 
criticism to him, as a son might go to a father, and 
get him to set me right. 

That the unfriendliness of men like Thome was 
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inspired by jealousy I still had no doubt; and 
Juergens, I was sure, would prove it. If he did not 
entirely succeed, if in our talk it should appear that 
there was some basis for the feeling 1 had encoun- 
tered, then perhaps 1 could point out to him the value 
of changing some of our methods, of raising some- 
what the standards of our business. I was a poor 
servant to him, 1 said to myself, if I did not have 
courage to tell him the truth. He would be grate- 
ful to me. Perhaps great good to the firm might come 
out of our conference, rerhaps — the thought filled 
me with satisfaction— perhaps I might even be the 
instrument of effecting an understanding between 

iuergens and the men who seemed to disapprove of 
im, but whose confidence could, in other circum- 
stances, be so valuable. 

I hurried back to the office palpitating with hi^h 
resolve. I saw myself the instrument of a big 
financial alliance, the clear-sighted young man who 
should bring Juergens and Thome together. 1 burst 
into my office and hung up my hat, eager to be about 
the business. Small came in a moment later. The 
Old Man had asked for me, he said, and finding me 
not back from lunch, had left a message for me. He 
had been called suddenly out of town, and would 
not be back for three days. 



CHAPTER XX 

A DAY or two previously I had received a pleasant 
^ surprise in a paragraph of one of my mother's 
letters. She wrote that Betty Wilson had graduated 
at Mount Holyoke, and, having spent a httle time 
with her folk at home, was commg to New York to 
do some kind of social work in the Milton Street 
Settlement. I say it was a pleasant surprise, and 
yet it had its other aspect also; for the fact that the 
news should have reached me through my mother 
instead of direct from Betty herself served to remind 
me unhappily of how I had neglected our corre- 
spondence in the busy days of floating stock issues 
and hanging over the ticker. 

Lord, the hold on men of that little box with the 
glass top and the metallic heart! Often in those 
days when I was playing Mer Juergens's tips in out- 
side offices — splaying them half blind because I could 
only guess what they were based on, and for how 
long they were good — I have stood before that cold, 
silent glass box, at ten o'clock, watching its mechan- 
ism, pulling out my watch and putting it back again, 
wondering whether it would never begin. And at 
three o'clock I have been there, still hanging over it, 
while it remorselessly ground out its figures, every 
one of them cutting dollars off m)^ bank balance — 
watching, cursing inwardly, while it ground on and 
on — up to three o'clock and even past the hour, as 
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though unable to stop, eager to work overtime for 
the sheer diabolic joy of eating up my money. Oh, 
I have seen days when I could have torn it to pieces 
with my hands, when I could have stood in the 
middle of our office surrounded by all our customers 
and cried out at the top of my voice to it: "My God! 
will you never stop?*' 

Yet other days I could have hugged it to my 
bosom, and hung garlands upon its shiny forehead, 
and cooled its tired little wheels and springs with 
costly wines. 

With my mother's letter in my hand I realised for 
the first time what a tremendous hold the game had 
fastened on me. After my first visit to Merwin I 
had run up every few weeks for the week end, but 
now it 'was more than five months since I had 
been home or written even a single line to ^ Betty. 
Too busy all day; too busy at night, either with my 
studies — ^for I was still going on with them — or, 
on the free nights, too utterly tired or too hungry 
for relaxation. 

I got out two or three of my mother's letters and 
read them over again. There was no note of com- 

f)laining in them. The same cheerful, blessed, proud 
ittle mother as ever. All the petty gossip of Mer- 
win — ^the Cash Store had failed from "trusting out" 
too much; old man Hilton had died and his daughter 
had been appointed to the post office in his place; 
my father was not quite so well; and "we are hoping 
to see you soon, though we know how busy you must 
be, and may God bless and keep our big boy." 

No complaining. Yet I could detect m the second 
reading the little undertone of regret that had 
escaped me in the first hurried glance. The news 
that Betty was coming to New York was conveyed 
casually, gently, without any suggestion of blame on 
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my part; yet I read between the lines there also. I 
felt heartily ashamed of myself. 

Was I becoming hard, and cold-blooded and 
money-s[X)iled in New York, I asked myself? Was 
I neglecting those who had done most for me and 
cared most for my success? I kept turning the 
thought over in my mind, following my interview 
with Thome, castigating myself with it. And then 
with the quick rebound of youth, I acquitted myself 
entirely. I was simply doing what every young 
fellow had to do if he was to make his mark in the 
world. They wouldn't want me to fail, would they? 
They would rather have me stay in New York and 
make good than to take time off to run up to Merwin 
eveiy week end, and lose out. They might be a bit 
lonely sometimes now; but how quickly all remem- 
brance of that would pass away when I could go 
home, my pockets bulging with money, and do all 
the things for them that I had planned to do. 

As for Betty, I had wired her immediately on 
receipt of my mother's letter, asking her to let me 
know on what train she would arrive so that I might 
meet her. She had not replied to the telegram; 
but by this time I knew she must be settled. I 
would call her up this evening, and ask if I might 
come down. 

The thought fitted in admirably with my mood. 
I was still exalted with the big idea of bringing Juer- 
gens and Thorne together. Already, in my mind, 
the thing was as ^ood as done, and the reward of 
my vision and daring already laid in my hand. I 
felt the thrill of success in my veins ; it was the same 
feeling that was in me on the night when the partner- 
ship in the Cash Store had been offered me. I needed 
someone to share that feeling. Betty could not have 
come at a more fortunate time. 
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It is a good phrase we have for describing women 
— "partners of our joys and sorrows." I know not 
how it may be with other men, but it is thus with 
me — in the regular routine of life, when nothing 
much is happening, when the days go by one after 
the other filled with their monotonous round of 
duties, I can, if necessary, exist for long periods 
without the company of women. In such days and 
weeks they are sometimes — to be sure — a pleasing 
distraction; but they are not food and dnnk and 
shelter. I can, if need be, survive. But let success 
break through the monotony of the daily toil and I 
must share it with a woman, or half its sweetness is 
lost otherwise; and failure without their God-given 
chatter, and unquenchable optimism, is utterly in- 
tolerable. I say I know not how it may be with 
other men ; but it is thus with me. 

On this night my luck rode high. Betty was at 
home. Her voice over the telephone brought back 
a flood of Merwin memories. I cursed my folly for 
neglecting her so; what a wonderful little Pal she had 
been, indeed. She told me how to get to Milton 
Street— down Second Avenue to Houston Street, and 
then on foot into the very heart of the East Side. 
I found the building at last, after passing through 
the smells of all Europe, an old-fashioned, red-brick 
residence a survival apparently of the days when 
the street had been able to hold up its head among 
the well-tOKio residential sections of the city. A 
crowd of dirty youngsters played noisily about the 
front steps. Every room in the house was lighted. 
From some came the discordant notes of untuned 
pianos, and from others the murmur of voices as if 
classes were in sesision. 

"Hully gee, look at de bloke wid de cane," cried 
one of the kids. 
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A couple of the older ones had been playing catch, 
and the ball bounced out of the glove of one of them 
and rolled toward me. I picked it up and slammed 
it across the street to the other one. It hit his glove 
with a crack — ^the first ball I had thrown since the 
eventful game in Merwin, when Mer Juergens 
umpired. 

"Some whip/' shouted the catcher. "Some 
whip!" 

I waved to him and ran up the steps. A girl 
answered my ring and ushered me into a bare front 
parlour with high ceilings and a^ big gas chandelier 
suspended from the ceilmg. Miss Wilson was up)- 
stairs, she said, and would be right down. 

She came. Dressed in white with a pink girdle 
about her waist, her hair on the top of her head 
instead of knotted at the back, as she used to wear it. 
I had not realised that a few months could make 
so much change in a girl. She was the old Betty, 
but fuller, more rounded, with a womanliness that 
had not been hers before, and a glance that was 
direct, and rather appraising, as if to say: "I am 
young, but I know; I have standards, and a purpose; 
what purjKDse in the world have you?" I felt almost 
diffident in her presence. Yet she was the same 
girl ; the smile was the same, and the 

''Oh, Geordie, I'm glad to see you." 

I reached out and took her hand in both of mine. 

"I can't tell you how glad I am to see you," I 
said. With that we turned at once to talking of 
other things. And I blessed the wonderful tact of 
her that could pass over my months of neglect with- 
out a single word of reproach. 

"How did you ever get 'way down here in the 
slums?" I demanded. "What ever put that idea 
into your head?" 
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" It isn't just an idea, Geordie/* she smiled back. 
"It's what Father would describe as a 'call/ All 
through the last year at college it kept coming back 
to me: 'What is worth while in life? What is so well 
worth doing that a girl can afford to give her life 
to doing it?' And it seemed to me there could be 
only one answer: to find the place where the need is 
greatest, and put one's life in there." 

"Not your whole life," I said banteringly. 

She coloured a bit, and then answered, looking 
straight into my eyes, "Yes, Geordie, my whole life." 

The answer set me back a bit; it nettled me. 
Curses on these colleges, I thought, for filling beauti- 
ful heads with foolish ideas. 

"Look here," I protested, "that's absurd. How 
long has this settlement house been going?" 
About twenty-two years." 
Twenty-two years," I repeated. ^ "The best part 
of an active lifetinie. And what has it accomplished? 
I don't see any little heaven on earth around here. 
The people look about as dirty and unholy as any 
other people in any other slums. If you could trans- 
form the whole East Side by living down here with 
the smelly poor, that would be something, Betty. 
But you can't. What's the use of throwing your life 
away?" 

" Do you think any honest effort is thrown away?" 
she asked. 

"Surely I do. Being honest doesn't in any way 
help an effort to make good. It's got to be intelli- 
gent as well. Your effort down here would be honest 
enough, but you would be stacking up against the 
impossible." 

" I don't believe it's impossible." Her eyes shone 
and I thought she never looked more lovely. "And 
anyway, even if it were, it's my call, my work. 
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And, oh, Geordie, it's wonderful. To give oneself — 
utterly, absolutely " 

" But you haven't told me anything about your- 
self," she said, breaking off suddenly and turning 
toward me, "and I want to know everything/* 

"Not much to tell/' I replied. "Just making 
money." ^ 

She laughed. "Not just making money," she in- 
sisted. "Still making money — ^but not just** 

I laughed too, but it was a forced laugh, and not 
a success. It was the same kind of a remark with 
which she had caught me up on my first trip back 
to Merwin. The same cheerful, but none the less, 
clearly intended rebuke. The same superior way of 
brushing money aside, as if it were nothing; as if a 
man might get his money in a little, shame-faced 
fraction of his time, and devote the rest of his days 
to preaching on the street comers or giving away 
sandwiches and coffee. That was all right for Mer- 
win, that kind of talk. It was all right for her old- 
fashioned, unworldly, old dad. But Betty ought to 
know better. She was in New York now. 

"It isn't so easy to make money as you think," I 
answered a little petulantly. She reached over and 
laid her hand on my sleeve. 

" I know it isn't easy. Haven't I seen the men in 
Merwin try and try to make it, and fail? I know 
it's hard for most men, even impossible. But you're 
different, Geordie. You're so big and capable. 
You can make money and other things too. You 
can be a rich man and something besides." 

" But I don't want to be anything besides,** I re- 
torted. "You've got a wrong idea, Betty. You 
talk about money as if it were something disgrace- 
ful. I'm not crazy for money. What I want is 
power, and you c^n't have much power these days 
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unless you have money first. Why, some day I 
could come down here all alone, where your old set- 
tlement's been working twenty-two years, and in six 
months I could tear down all these tenements and 
put up nice clean model places for all your smelly 
folk to live in. Wouldn't that be worth while?" 

"Oh, it would be wonderful, Geordie," she ex- 
claimed, "if " 

"If what?" 1 demanded. 

" If — oh, if it were to do some great thing like that 
that you had worked to get the money. If you 
didn't wait until you had made the money to — to 
begin making it work for good things. If you had 
an ideal for it evety day to — ^to kind of consecrate 
the day's work. Oh, Geordie, you know what 1 
mean. It isn't what you do, it's what you are — 
and you can be so much. You know what 1 mean, 
don't you, even if I can't quite express it?" 

"I don't know," I answered, a little bewildered. 
"It sounds kind of vague and — collegy to me." 

It was time for me to go. She walked with me to 
the door, and stood in it, looking out over the street, 
still bubbling in spots with its soiled population. 

"I'll have to take 3jou down town some day and 
show you how money is made," I laughed. 

"Oh do," she exclaimed. "Some day soon, 
Geordie." 

"And we'll have dinner up town somewhere," I 
said, "and go to the theatre afterward. " 

She clapped her hands. 

" You're the fairy prince," she cried. 

"And you're the sleeping beauty. Good night, 
beauty. Sleep tight." 

"Good night," she laughed. 

It was a beautiful night. Between the rows of 
unkempt buildings I could catch a glimpse of the 
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stars: I decided to walk part way up town at least. 
I struck across Houston Street to the Bower)^ and 
started North. It had been a pleasant evening — 
much pleasanter even than I had hoped. My an- 
ticipation of it had not been without some reserve. 
I had wanted to see Betty, and yet I had a little 
dreaded a possible repetition'of the scene in her home 
in Merwin. I had feared a rebuke for my neglect 
also. She had not rebuked me: and while she still 
had her wild college ideas on the subject of money, 
and "service" and all that sort of things, they had 
not stolen away her charm. She would get over 
them in time; and meanwhile she was good for me. 
She was a protecting spirit hovering over my better 
self: a kind of conscience divinely clothed. 

It was true that I didn't want money to get too 
fast a hold on me; I didn't want to end up like a lot 
of the fellows I saw around me in the Street — worn 
out old ticker hounds. Enough was enough; I 
would get mine and get out. Meanwhile I needed 
someone to keep stirred up in me the thoughts and 
ideals that Betty and I used to talk about so often 
in Merwin. 

1 was glad I had not told her everything about 
Juergens's deal, nor of Thome's remark about him. 
As 1 thought it all over, I began to have a more 
kindly feeling toward Thome, and more respect for 
his position. After all he had all that Juergens had, 
and something more besides. He was right: Juer- 
gens took too many chances with his reputation and 
other people's money ; we ought to clean house. We 
ought to make ourselves one of the really high-class 
concerns of the Street. My determination to have 
a talk with him at the first available opportunity 
was stronger than ever. I was sure I could make 
him see the thing my way. He might roar and tear 
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a little, but in the end he would be reasonable, and 
he would respect me more highly than even 

It was good for me to have seen Betty again, I 
would see her often. I felt as if I had *'^ot religion*'; 
I was a better and a truer man for having spent an 
evening with her. And Lord! how lovely she was; 
I had almost forgotten. How different from Muriel 
Juergens — so straightforward, ^ and fine-tempered 
and wholesome; so sympathetic. She was a god- 
send to me: I would see her very often. She would 
keep idealism alive in my soul. From the bottom 
of my trunk I pulled out a photograph she had given 
me one day in Merwin, and set it up on my desk. 
*' God bless you," I said. " You're my good angel." 
And so, attended by blissful thoughts, I dropped 
asleep, never suspecting that before 1 should see her 
again a new influence would enter my life to crowd 
Betty Wilson and all that she represented into the 
background for weeks, and even months. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

[OW much more heroic our lives would be if the 
big scenes in them ever came off according to 
our imaginations. They seldom do: at least they 
seldom have done so with me. 

I remember when I was working for Andrew 
Haines at the Cash Store in Merwin, and had made 
up my mind that he ought to pay me a dollar more 
H week. He had the reputation of being a hard man, 
very close, and I laj^ awake two or three nights plan- 
ning out the scene in his office when 1 would strike 
him for the increase. He would be seated on his 
high stool figuring over the interminable ledgers, 
and I would walk m and stand at his side, and state 
very simply, but very firmly, my case. He would 
refuse; it was "impossible," he would say. He 
might even grow angry, but 1 would stand quite 
firm. I had my speech all prepared; there was no 
remark he could possibly make for which I did not 
have the answer ready. And finally my firmness 
and my logic would win. He would grant my re- 
quest and acknowledge that he had been wrong 
and 1 right. 

The moment came. I found him, just as I had 
pictured him. The stage was set; 1 started on my 
speech, but instead of hearing me through, he in- 
terrupted in the middle. 

"So you want a raise, do you, Georgie? How much 
you gettin' now?" 
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He knew, of course, but I answered civilly: 
Six dollars, sir." 

That's what I thought. Six dollars, h'm. 
You're worth more. Suppose we make it eight. 
That all right?" 

It was the one thing he could have said for which 
I had no answer ready. In all my imaginings 1 had 
not pictured the possibility of his agreemg at once — 
even granting more than I was prepared to ask. I 
thanked him effusively, and got out, a trifle dis- 
appointed none the less. Somehow it seemed too 
easy; in books young men did not get their salary 
raised without a contest. 

I have an idea that I am not unique in this re- 
spect. Probably many of the great dramatic scenes 
of history were in reality pretty tame aflFairs until 
the historians got busy with them. I wouldn't be 
surprised if King John signed the Magna Charta the 
minute they §ot done reading it to him, being eager 
to get home m time for dinner; and what Caesar 
really said when he jumped into the Rubicon was as 
likely as not, "Gee, it's cold!" 

My much-desired interview with Juergens went 
sadly awry. As 1 look back on it, I do not see how 
it could have failed to turn out just as it did; I 
marvel that even I, at my age, should have had the 
temerity to beard a man old enough to be my father, 
in his^ den, and tell him how I thought he ought to 
run his business. Yet as I had planned it, the scene 
was to have been a symphony of peace and good 
results. I would start in by telling Juergens how 
much I appreciated what he had done for me; and 
how anxious I was to make his name the greatest 
name in Wall Street. Then I would, very gently, 
lead up to the criticisms I had heard agamst him. 
I would refer, modestly, to the operations which 




"It was good for me to have seen Betty again. I would see 
her often. ... I was a better and a truer man for 
having spent an evening with her." 
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seemed to me to give foundation to such criticisms; 
and I would suggest that we confine all our business 
in the future to transactions of the most strictly 
ethical sort, and gradually line our house up with the 
really first-class houses in the Street. I thought I 
might even suggest that he and Thome and I should 
have lunch together some day and talk it over. 

Juergens and Thome at lunch! It is to laugh. 
And yet, in the fullness of my youthful imagination, 
it seemed altogether possible and proper. 

It was late in the aftemoon when I got a chance to 
talk with him alone. He had had a busy day, 
ploughing through the accumulation ^tof matters 
piled up during his absence. He kx)ked Jdredr and I 
should have been wamed by the knowledge of him 
gained during two years, that the occasion was un- 
propitious. But the idea inside nttihSd'^been pent 
up too long already; it was ready to exBlode. With 
no regard for the storm signals displayed in his 
every feature and movement, I rushed in and told 
my story. 

He listened without comment. Not attentively 
at first — turning over some papers in his desk, and 
picking at his finger nails. But as I warmed to my 
subject, he stopped everything, and sat looking 
directly at me. Had I been a little older, a little less 
engrossed in my story, I must have noticed the 
gathering signs of wrath. But I raced cheerfully 
along, unconscious of the look in his eyes, the ner- 
vous tugging at his heavy gold watch chain. Even 
his voice when he spoke did not warn me, it was so 
low and well controlled. 

" Been talkin' t' young Thome, ain't y'u, George?*' 

"Why, yes, sir, "1 answered, taken a little off my 
guard. "And his father " 

Juergens leaped from his chair. With one stride 
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he crossed over, and stood looking down at me, his 
hands thrust into his pockets, his heavy face work- 
ing nervously. 

'"S enough, George. I heard enough. Y'u been 
with me 'bout two years. I picked y'u up in Mer- 
win, green kid, didn't know a bond fr'm a piece 'f 
wall paper. Brought y'u down here; give y'u 
chance; teach y'u bus'ness. Let y'u make money. 
How much y'u made? Fifteen thousand?" 

"Yes, sir, about that." As a matter of fact 1 had 
by my operations outside the office brought the 
total up to about twenty-two thousand, but fifteen 
was all Juergens knew about. 

"Fifteen thousand," he repeated savagely, "and 
if y'u'd stayed in Merwin, know what y'u'd made? 
'Bout two. Tha's it. Just 'bout two. I give y'u 
every chance in th' world, and how do y'u repay 
me? What?" 

I tried to interrupt him, to tell him he had mis- 
understood; that I had not meant to criticise. It 
was no use. He was thoroughly aroused and his 
speech gathered momentum as he went along. 

" By hobnobbin' with the damn' snobs that think 
I ain' good 'nuff for 'em. By tumin' up y'ur nose 
at my way 'f doin' bus'ness. By comin' m here and 
tellin' me how I ought t' reform. Oh, y'u needn' 
say anything. This ain' a surprise t' me. 1 been 
expectin' it. I noticed a change in j^'u for som'time 
past. Ever since y'u got t' runnin' with young 
Thome 'nd that crowd. 

"Y'u look at me Hke a damn preacher. Y'u go 
round here with your tail between y'ur legs, like 
y'u was ashamed 'f me 'nd what I ask y'u to do. 
I thought better things 'f y'u. I had dreams 'f 
makin' somethin big of y'u. But that's neither 
here nor there. They say Mer Juergens 's easy. It's 
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true. I*m a good divider: a damn good divider. 
Let me get mme 'nd I don't care who gets his nor 
how much. I'm no hog. But by the Lord Harry, 
nobody don't play Mer Juergens for a sucker mor'n 
once. 

"Y'u had y'ur chance 'nd threw it away. Y'u 
think I ain't good 'nuff f r y'u. A'ri^ht. Then go t' 
them that are. Y'u 'nd me quit nght here. Get 
what's comin' t' y'u; clean out y'ur desk 'nd go. 
Mind y'u make a clean job 'f it, too. I don' want 
y'u comin' back. I don' want t' see you again. 
Never. Y'u and me are done." 

His voice at the end rose almost to a scream; it 
must have been heard all over the office. The veins 
stood out on his neck; his face was red and distorted; 
there were tears in his eyes. 

I tried to protest, but he would not hear me. He 
ignored my hand. 

"Get out," he commanded. 

There was nothing for me but to gp. I took my 
hat and coat from the hook where tiiey had hung 
for more than two years, and went out to my desk. 
' In all the world of business I know of no experi- 
ence so painful as cleansing out an office desk for 
the last time. A thousand different scraps of paper, 
each with its chord of memory. Letters long for- 
gotten. Cards with men's names engraved on them. 
You turn each card in your hand, puzzling over it, 
trying to recall where you met the man whom it 
represents, what he meant to you, why you had 
supposed that you should ever want to be in touch 
with him again. Unable at last to summon any 
remembrance, you toss the card away, conscious 
of a vague feeling of life's casualness and inconse- 
quence which you find it hard to analyse. 

Letters from people who only a year or two ago 
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were a real part of your existence. You glance 
through them, reading little scraps here and there. 
George Parker — ^good old George. You ran into 
him down at Atlantic City. He was as full of schemes 
as a pillow of feathers. You and he spent a small 
fortune being wheeled up and down the board walk, 
and figured out how you would go into business 
together. For a while you wrote back and forth. 
Long letters first; then shorter; then none. What 
ever happened to George? 

[A post-card in a woman's handwriting.] Picture 
of a summer hotel. "X is our room. Having a 
lovely time. Marge says don't take any Mexican 
money. Wish you were here. Sue." 

Just to while the time away you trumped up a 
conversation with Sue one day on the train. She 
was §oing somewhere or other for her two weeks* 
vacation, with another girl who worked in the same 
store. A harmless, laughing little thing. She 
promised to send you a post-card — ^you remember it 
all now — here is the post-card to prove it. You 
never answered : you had almost forgotten her, little 
bright-eyed Susan. Into the waste basket she goes. 
What became of her, you wonder. 

A telegram. "Uncle Horace passed away this 
morning." 

Blessed old Uncle Horace, with his whiskers, 
stained around the mouth where the tobacco would 
leak out. He gave you a whole quarter one summer 
when you were visiting on his farm. And he used 
to let you ride home from the fields astride old Ned. 
The telegram came on a day when the market was 
dropping like a shot duck. You couldn't possibly 
get away: you sent flowers. Big-hearted old Uncle 
Horace. Did he leave anything for Aunt Fannie? 
You meant to find out 
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Receipted bills. Your first dress suit. Flowers 
for Betty when she graduated. Receipt from Shan- 
ley's for the party you gave the night Hal Blake bet 
Ned Robbins he didn't dare to kiss the waiter. 
Pledge of $50 to the Merwin Congregational Church. 
Life Insurance. 

Reviews of books you knew you ought to read, 
and had meant to send for, but never did. Some 
old theatre programmes. Handwritten memoran- 
dum of a scheme to develop the water power on the 
Merwin River. Booklet describing Professor His- 
cox's gymnasium course for business men, which 
you fully intended to take up. Getting soft in the 
city. Pete Hill took the course and said it did him 
lots of good. 

One after the other you toss them into the waste 
basket. Surprised, dismayed to find how much of 
a change even two short years can work; how many 
of the lives that you were sure would be linked to 
yours forever, have already grown away. Can it be 
two years since you saw Ned Raycroft? Lord, how 
the time flies. Two years— ten years — twenty; 
you'll be old before you know it 

It was my first experience in cleaning out a desk. 
I lingered over it. I was in a mood for unhappy 
reflections. How many men, I wondered, had 
already tossed my card into their waste baskets? 
How many men to whom I believed myself a real 
necessity, regarded me merely as an incident, or a 
convenience? Were there any real friends in the 
world anyway? I had been in New York two years. 
I had made twenty-two thousand dollars, and met 
hundreds of pleasant, well-dressed people. How 
many of them, if I were to wake up penniless to- 
morrow morning, would take one single minute 
from business to help me out? As a matter of cold 
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fact, what had I ever done for anyone of them that 
I should expect them to? 

The office closed outside. The clerks left; the 
lights came on; I heard the cleaning women come 
and begin their work. Still I lingered, hoping that 
Juergens would step into my room, and slap me on 
the back and tell me that it was all a mistake, that 
I was to go on in the morning the same as usual. I 
heard him at his desk for a long time. At length he 
got up and walked over to the comer where he kept 
his hat; then the outside door slammed, and I knew 
he had gone. I was alone in the office — ^for the last 
time. The place where I had built such dreams, and 
spent so many happy, quick passing days. 

Fired! 

I put on my hat, pushed the desk drawers shut, 
and walked out. Sadie, the office cleaner, was busy 
with her broom. 

"Good night, Sadie," I said. I gave her a dollar. 
" I'm going away. I won't be back any more." 

"Not back, Mr. George?" she repeated. "Sure 
an' you're foolin'." 

"No, it's true, Sadie. Be a good girl. Here's 
another dollar for the kids. Maybe I'll come to see 
you some time." 

The tears started in her big Irish eyes. She 
grabbed my hand. 

"God bless you, sor," she cried. "God bless you. 
You been always so kind and good." 

I felt like crying myself. 

I turned into the street and started walking up 
town. The interview which I had planned with 
Juergens, on which I had built so much, had all gone * 
wrong. I had lost the best friend I ever had. I 
cursed myself for a fool. 

Yet — and such is the marvellous resiliency of 
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youth— I had hardly passed Brookl>[n Bridge when 
my spirits began to flock back again. I was still 
young; I had my health. Plenty of other men had 
come a cropper at my age, and had bobbed up again 
smiling. Juergens wasn't the only pebble on the 
beach. There was old Thorne, for instance. 

"When you're no longer an employ6 of Mer 
Juergens, you may come and see me," he had said. 

Well; I was no longer an employ 6 of Mer Juer- 

I started to whistle, and decided that if I hurried 
a little with dinner, I would just about have time to 
see Joe Jefferson in "Rip Van Winkle." 



I 



CHAPTER XXII 

T^HE following morning I slept an hour later than 
* usual, and ate a leisurely breakfast, reading the 
newspaper all the way through, even to the "real 
estate transfers" and " In Memoriam." 

It was the first time I had ever paid any attention 
to the death notice column in a New York paper : 
I took a curious kind of interest in lingering over it. 
One of the things that had struck me as most strange 
when I first came to New York was that there seemed 
to be no old people. And nobody ever died. In little 
Merwin sorneone or other died almost every week; 
hardly an issue of the Merwin Reporter appeared 
without an extended obituary of some well-known 
man or woman. My father, being a Past Grand 
Master of the Lodge, very frequently had to ask for 
an afternoon off at the shop m order to be a pall 
bearer. The potent fact of death was brought very 
close home to us; it stalked through our streets 
embodied in Mel Muggins's black hearse; it cried 
out to us from the stones in front of Henry Selden's 
monument works. We were not allowed to forget, 
in Merwin, that all flesh is grass; and on the streets 
on sunny days one might stand and see that part 
of it which was ripe and bending before the Cutter. 
But no one is old in New York. Millions of men, 
young and vibrant, drain in every year from all parts 
of the country. They stay and work, grow into 
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middle age, and then suddenly they vanish. One 
may walk for blocks on Fifth Avenue or Broadway 
and see hardly anyone over fifty. Where do they 
go to? No one seems ever to die; no funerals clog 
the traffic. I have wandered for hours in the big 
woods, wondering where the birds go when they die : 
and never yet have I run across the body of a dead 
bird. What becomes of old birds? What becomes of 
old New Yorkers? These are twin mysteries to me; 
I cannot unravel them. 

It was ten o'clock when I left the breakfast table: 
I lit a cigar, and decided to loaf for a couple of days 
before seeing Thorne or anybody else. I liked the 
sense of leisure and irresponsibility. Sitting in the 
Club window, watching the foolish folk fluttering by, 
I reconstructed my ambition. I made up my mind 
I would get together as much money as I could, as 
quickly as I could, and retire. They were fools who 
talked of '; dying in harness"; why live if one had no 
object in living but to work oneself to death? 

I decided to call up Betty. I wanted to tell her 
all about the quarrel with Juergens, and talk about 
the future; perhaps she could steal a day from her 
work and picnic with me. To my disappointment 
her superior at the settlement informed me that 
Miss Wilson had been suddenly called to Merwin 
by her father's illness. No, it was not serious; they 
had received word from her that he was out of dan- 
ger. But the sickness had left him weak and she 
would have to stay with him for some time. They 
did not expect her for at least a month. 

I wrote a note to her, and set out up the Avenue. 
It was crowded with women; I had never been 
up town before on a work-day morning, I felt a 
curious embarrassment, as if I were playing hookey. 
Instinctively I clung to the inside of the walk, under 
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the shadows of the buildings. I had the feeling that 
any moment someone might see me, and ask what 
I was doing up town at such an hour, and order me 
sharply back to work. 

I ate luncheon alone, and in the afternoon dropped 
in at a matinfie. The show was good, but still I could 
not lose the sense of being badly out of place. I had 
always wondered to myself what kind of men went 
to matinfies; and looking around on them, I did not 
feel any increase of self-respect. What were they 
doing here, I wondered? Had they, too, been fired? 
Were they fools who didn't have any better way of 
spending a vacation than cooped up in a stuffy 
theatre? Were they buyers from Department 
Stores in Muscatine and South Bend, here on some- 
one else's money? I looked them over, wondering. 
There were only a few of them — empty bottles toss- 
ing on the wide sea of femininity. And the women 
looked at them and at me with unconcealed dis- 
approval, as if to say: "How dare you be here any- 
how? Why aren't you down town where you belong, 
doing a man's job in the world, earning leisure for 
some woman?" 

I wondered what the market was doing. Between 
the acts I slipped out and bought an afternoon paper 
and ran through the early quotations. I even 
thought of calling up one of my brokers and putting 
in a little order; I was half way to the telephone 
booth before I caught myself with the stern reminder 
that I was on a vacation, and must enjoy myself. I 
went back to my seat and sat down, determined to 
have my full money's worth of enjoyment, no mat- 
ter how hard it might be. 

Between five and six the fellows began dropping 
into the club on their way from work: the room was 
full of the gossip of busmess. 1 hovered about the 
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various groups, hearing the talk, and for the first 
time in my hfe having no part in it. I felt lost. I 
knew then just what had happened to old Jud Fer- 

fuson after he sold his tannery in Merwin. He got 
35,000 for the business and announced to all the 
town that he was going to retire and spend the rest 
of his life enjoying himself. The Reporter had an 
editorial on his long and honourable business career; 
the Board of Trade gave him a dollar dinner in the 
Odd Fellows' Hall. For more than a week he stuck 
it out, just enjoying himself. The ninth day he 
dropped around at the tannery : the morning of the 
tenth day they were particularly busy on a rush 
job and Jud, out of the goodness of his heart, stripped 
off his coat and put in a day's work at the vats. 
Just a little play, he explained, to help the boys out 
for a day. But the next morning he was back at the 
vats again. And fifteen years later he died there 
on the job. He had lived with it all his life, and he 
couldn't live without it. Couldn't sleep with the 
smell of it gone from his nostrils. 

I sympathised with old Jud that evening. I could 
hardly wait for morning to come. At ten o'clock I 
was down town asking for Mr. Thorne. 

Familiar as I was with the atmosphere of Wall 
Street, accustomed to see the "supermen" of finance 
chewing gum on the sidewalks, I had long lost the 
sense of awe with which the average man approaches 
one of the great banking houses. Yet I was con- 
scious of a certain feeling of respect as I pushed 
through the swinging doors into the offices of 
Thome, Wilber & Co. After all, I was stepping 
pretty close to the centre of the world. Nothing 
very big is done anywhere without the knowledge 
and assent of the people that control the world's 
money; and certainly Thome, Wilber & Co. were 
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of that number. Theirs was the kind of firm that 
advertises in very restrained, dignified type, "Sug- 
gestions for the reinvestment of April funds will he 
mailed on request", the kind of firm that takes 
part of the financial page in the morning newspaper 
to announce the completed reorganisation of some 
big concern, and then prints in small type at the 
bottom of the page: "All of this stock having been 
sold, this advertisement appears merely as a matter 
of record." 

The heavy mahogany furniture; the quiet — ^as 
contrasted with the nervous bustle of Juergens's 
office; the stately uniformed attendant at the door; 
the office boys with rubber heels; the marble floors 
and high ceilings; the sharply creased trousers of all 
the men; all these spoke of wealth secure and 
untroubled. It breathed confidence; it inspired 
respect. 

I was shown into Thome's office after only a little 
delay. It was just as I had seen it before. Not a 
chair out of place; a perfectly clean blotter on the 
desk; no sign of papers; no litter of work. "What 
organisation!" I said to myself; "what marvellous 
efficiency. Only ten thirty — and a desk perfectly 
clean!" I contrasted it with Juergens's tumbled 
mass of reports, prospectuses, ash trays, and un- 
answered mail. My respect for the white-haired 
old fellow rose. 

" You said that when I was no longer an employS 
of Merode Juergens I might call on you again," I 
began. 

He evinced no surprise. He did not ask me when 
I had left or anything about the circumstances. 

"I thought you would come back," he said 
quietly. " Do I take your call to mean that you are 
ready to go to work?" 
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" If there's an opening here/' I replied. 

He opened the drawer of his desk, took out an 
ivory-backed polisher and began polishing his nails, 
speaking very quietly and with perfect enunciation. 
By contrast, Juergens's fevered movement and 
mangled English struck me as almost coniic. I tried 
to picture Juergens polishing his nails in business 
hours. 

"It happens, Mr. Groton, that we have an open- 
ing in our bond department, for a city salesman. I 
am going to offer you that opportunity. The salary 
will be $200 a month. It may not be as large a 
salary as you were receiving in your former con- 
nection " 

As a matter of fact the salary was the same as 
Juergens latterly had paid me. But with Juergens 
1 had been at the head of the table, ready to profit 
by any crumb of information that fell my way. I 
had counted my salary with Juergens as merely 
good to cover incidentals. His real payment to me 
had been in the form of tips. There would be no 
such opportunities as a bond salesman, scouring the 
office buildings for doctors who had just performed 
expensive operations, or corporation lawyers who 
were known to have won large fees. Nevertheless 
it meant a toe-hold with a big, substantial house. 
Given a place to stand on, and the smallest opening 
for my lever, and like Archimedes, I would make 
something move. 

" I was making considerably more than that with 
Mr. Juergens," I said, "but the salary is of secondary 
importance. I have thought oyer what you said to 
me before. What I want chiefly is a connection 
with the right kind of a house." . . . "With 
this house," 1 added. 

The remark pleased him. I knew it would. 
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"I am glad to hear you say that, Mr. Groton," 
he answered, "at your age, salary should mean very 
little. The opportunity, the association, the ac- 
quaintanceship are far more important. What you 
need to do is to lay solid foundations— deep enough 
and strong enough to support a really worthy career. 
Attend to that and the money will take care of itself." 

He pushed a button on his desk. A self-effacing, 
faultlessly dressed young man appeared, entering 
silently. 

"Ask Mr. Pickering to step this way," said Thorne. 

The immaculate one disappeared as silently as he 
had come. Two or three mmutes passed. Thome 
was not idle. He reached for the telephone. I 
leaned forward unconsciously, to catch his words. 
I expected to hear him call Mr. Morgan, perhaps 
the Secretary of the Treasury in Washington. In- 
stead he said: 

"Call my home." 

The call came back presently; apparently the 
Thorne butler was at the other end of the wire. 

"John," said Thome, "send for Oscar and tell 
him not to go to the same place when he takes the 
horses to be shod this afternoon. Have him tele- 
phone Mr. Kepler's coachman. He knows a black- 
smith who charges fifty cents less a shoe. Do you 
understand?" 

I confess that the message disappointed me. 
And yet, on reflection, nly disappomtment gave 
place to added admiration. ^ What a brain! To 
carry the load of a big organisation, and yet to be 
able to give attention to even the smallest things — 
even to a saving of fifty cents a shoe. 

Pickering reentered. He was a thin man of about 
forty: niedium height with eye-glasses, and a per- 
fectly tailored suit. There was nothing unusual in 
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his appearance, nothing at all to set him off fronl a 
thousand others in the financial district. He ad- 
vanced to the desk with quick steps, one hand thrust 
into one of his trousers pockets. 

"Mr. Pickering," said Thome, "this is Mr. 
Groton. Mr. George Groton, late of M erode Juer- 
gens & Co." I noticed that Pickering's eyebrows 
arched just a trifle, but he made no comment. " I 
have employed Mr. Groton for the city sales service. 
Please make him familiar with his duties at once." 

Pickering held out his hand in friendly fashion. 

"Glad to meet you, Mr. Groton," he said, "glad 
to have you with us." 

We started toward the door. As we reached it 
Thorne called me back. 

"I neglected to say to you, Mr. Groton, that the 
employ6s of Thorne, Wilber & Co. do not speculate. 
We are bankers and brokers." 

"Very good, sir," I answered. Just a piece of 
necessary formality to be gone through with every 
new employ^, I assumed. Not to be taken too 
seriously. In Wall Street and not speculate! Of 
course it sounded well. "The employes of Thome, 
Wilber & Co. do not speculate!" Fine words; good 
advertising; a splendid slogan to spread among 
investors. Doubtless it would not stand in the way 
of my picking up a little money later on, but at the 
beginnmg, at least, I was there to play the game 
Thome's way. If he said no speculating, no specu- 
lating it should be. 

And on the whole I was glad he had said it. I 
wanted to uproot the lure from my soul — to be sure 
that I was master of it, and not it of me. Two hun- 
dred dollars a month was not much, but the income 
from my twenty-two thousand would bring me 
another thousand. It was enough — ^and enough. 
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with comfort and a growing reputation, would be 
a thousand times preferable to the strain and worry 
and heart-burn of the past. 

Pickering led me out to my desk. It was one of a 
row which was known in the office, as I discovered 
later, as "mahogany row." Each desk bore its 
occupant's name on a little brass plate, at the side. 
"Mr. Olmstead," "Mr. Mitchell," "Mr. Parker," 
"Mr. Willis," and "Mr. Holmes." Mine was the 
last desk. Pickering indicated it to me, and then 
took me across to his private office and began my 
initiation into the mysteries of the bond business 
as conducted by a great and honourable banking 
house. 



The next three months passed very rapidly. I 
had not worked so hard, or dined so little, or wasted 
so little time, in any three months in New York. I 
was on my mettle,' determined to prove myself. I 
found out almost immediately that most of the other 
men in the office were college graduates. The dis- 
covery discouraged me at first. I went home one 
night somewhat appalled by it. This was no such 
contest as I had entered in Mer Juergens's office, 
where my associates were young, untrained hands 
like myself, and where Juergens's personal interest 
in me had been an asset from the very start. I was 
up against the brightest young men in the country 
now. Men from Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Chicago 
University, and even from far-off Leland Stanford. 
From every section they had come, drawn to New 
York as by a big magnet — a kind of selecting magnet 
that picked out of every community the brightest, 
keenest, and most energetic young men, and allured 
them to the city. And the heart of the city was the 
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Street: and the heart of the Street was Thome, 
Wilber & Co. 

So it seemed to me, and I wondered how I should 
stand the competition. Matched with the best in 
the land how should I make out? How would the 
Merwin High School and two years in the Cash 
Store measure up against four years at Yale? I felt 
some misgivings at the prospect — ^yet only for a 
little while. Everyone was exceedingly pleasant to 
me in the oifice, and apparently eager to help me to 
get started right. 

After the first newness wore off I felt more at 
peace with the world than for a long time before. I 
could give out my card with the name Thorne, 
Wilber & Co. engraved in the corner, and suffer no 
feeling of embarrassment. I did not have to ex- 
plain who my employers were: the Street address 
was explanation enough to anybody not familiar 
with the firm itself. There was nothing in its record 
to apologise for. I had a pride in my connection, 
and enthusiasm for my work. 

Thorne had been right; money was a secondary 
consideration. The association was the main thing. 
What if my salary was only $200 a month? I had 
no need to save a lot of money, or worry about the 
future. It wasn't like the atmosphere in Juergens's 
office, where one felt all the time that he must clean 
up to-day, lest there should not be any to-morrow. 
All I had to do was to "deliver the goods" and the 
morrow would take care of itself. 

There was satisfaction in that thought — and 
peace. 

The satisfaction and peace lasted for a month or 
two. To be sure there were times when I was 
tempted. There were tips floating around that it 
seemed criminal to pass by. I had to pinch myself 
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hard when the stock of one of the big copper com- 
panies, which had been "tipped off" to me at lo 
sold a fortnight afterward at 2 1 . But Thome had . 
said not to speculate, and I was going to play the 
^ame according to the rules he had laid down. I was 
m for the long pull. 

So happily and untroubled I sped along. And in 
the easy confidence of youth I thought that the 
poison of "getting it quick" had been entirely ex- 
tirpated from my blood. 

I had had my lesson, I said to myself. Lucky I 
was that it had come to me young. 1 was with big 
men; 1 could afford to work and wait. No easy 
money could tempt me henceforth. I threw back 
my shoulders, proud and confident in my self- 
mastery. 

It was as if a hard drinker, walking home, were 
to pass two or three saloons in succession and cry 
out: "Behold, I am cured!" 



CHAPTER XXIII 

/^NE anchor I had kept firmly to windward 
^^ throughout all the troubled months with Mer 
Juergens. I had resolutely stuck to my work in the 
evening classes at the University. As a^ special 
addition to our classroom work, we were given the 
privilege of talks once or twice a month from prom- 
ment men in various lines of business. 

One night the president of a large advertising 
agency addressed us. His remarks opened up to 
me a new field of thought. I had never given much 
attention to advertising. It had seemed to me a 
kind of reckless game— ^a lavish throwing out of 
money by concerns too rich to miss it ; an expendi- 
ture dictated partly by business considerations but 
partly, also, by the human weakness for seeing one's 
name in print. The glimpse that I got into the mer- 
chandising of products, the study of popular psychol- 
ogy and Its application to sales, from our visitor's 
talk appealed to my imagination tremendously. 

This remark in particular struck straight home to 
me! 

*'One great field still undeveloped," he said, "is 
in the advertisement and sale of securities to the 
small investor. The great banking houses, in their 
desire to preserve their dignity and reputation, have 
leaned over backward, ^yhat little advertising they 
do is formal and lacking in imagination. The house 
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which first realises the possibilities of taking its 
securities direct to the people will open up a wonder- 
fully fertile territory — and it can be done without 
any sacrifice of dignity or ethical standards." 

At the conclusion of his address I stepped up to 
the speaker and introduced myself. He was very 
cordial. He recommended some books on the 
"Psychology of Advertising," and invited me to call 
at his office a day or two later for further discussion 
of the matter. I accepted gladly. 

It really surprised me that a man so high in his 
profession as he, and so busy, should have been 
willing to give me of his time. It was my first ex- 

ferience of the kind in New York, and I liked it. 
n later years I have learned that there are very few 
men, no matter how big, who cannot be approached 
by a young man, if he be intelligent and courteous 
and really has something to say. If I were to select 
some lines for my tombstone, to explain why it was 
made of marble instead of slate, I would write: 
"This man asked questions, and though occasion- 
ally rebuffed, was rewarded with so much informa- 
tion that the rebuffs rolled off his shoulders like 
water from a duck's back." 

I called at the office of the advertising agency 
three or four days later. It was about four o'clock 
in the afternoon. The president took me into his 
private room, left word that he would be engaged 
for the rest of the day, and together we went to work. 

"Your people deal in municipal securities and 
railroads chiefly, don[t they?" he asked. 

"Yes," I said, "with some few high-class indus- 
trials." 

"There's a wonderful chance for you," he con- 
tinued. "All the concerns whose securities you 
handle are well known to the public. They are per- 
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fectly safe. Their names are household words. You 
ought to be advfertising conservatively but con- 
tinuously—all the time. You ought to build up a 
mailing list of half a million investors, to whom 
your bulletins would go out every month. You 
have a wonderful chance not merely to make a lot 
of money, but to do a big, public service. There's 
no habit that gets hold of a man so hard as the 
habit of clipping coupons off bonds. You can form 
that habit in half a million people. You can make 
thrift really popular in America/' 

We became so friendly that, at my invitation, he 
went to the Club with me for dinner, taking along 
with us a man who was to have a large part in my 
life; a tall, rather lean young fellow, with a slight 
stoop and a pronounced drawl. George Morrison 
was his name and I liked him from the first hand 
shake. 

Morrison was a "copy-writer.*' His people in- 
tended him for the priesthood, but he had run 
away from school after two years of it, and become 
a bar tender. He had been tramp printer, the edi- 
tor of a country newspaper, a travelling salesman, 
and half a dozen other things. He had a friendly 
smile, and an ability to make the King's English 
stand up and jump through, or lie down and roll 
over, in advertisements, that had helped to put 
more than one concern on the high road of success. 

Apparently my immediate liking for Morrison 
was reciprocated. With the president of the adver- 
tising agency, we sat until late that night, laying 
out schemes for Thome, Wilber & Co. My guests 
apparently were perfectly willing that 1 should have 
credit for the schemes, if only they got the business. 
It was agreed that we were to meet again, and that 
little by little 1 was to drop their ideas about the 
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office, and seek to break down opposition as fast 
as I could. ^ When the psychological time arrived, 
I was to bring on the president, and we were to go 
at old Thorne together. 

An interesting change had taken place in my 
feelings toward the firm of Thorne, Wilber & Co. by 
this time. I wonder how many other young fel- 
lows in the world have gone through the same ex- 
perience. From the outside the firm had looked 
so awe-inspiring that I trembled for myself. Would 
I prove efficient enough? Could I measure up to the 
standard of the other men? I had lost all doubt on 
that score by the end of the first month. 

I talked once with a manufacturer — a man who, 
in his own lifetime, has built a commercial empire. 

"The most discouraging discovery you will make 
in business," he said to me, "is that there are no 
efficient people in the world." 

1 had not made that discovery when I joined 
Thome, Wilber & Co. Nor the correlated discovery 
that there are no efficient concerns in the world. I 
know now that man that is born of woman is bom 
inefficient; that there are lost motions and bad 
methods and duplication and futility in every busi- 
ness — because a business is nothing more nor less 
than a collection of men and women. And mere 
Bigness does not beget efficiency; nor will card 
catalogues or duplicate invoices, or wriggly red lines 
drawn importantly over charts, ever change the 
inherent tendency of the human animal to do the 
thing wrong. 

The awe which I had felt for Thome because his 
desk was always clean at every hour of the day, 
gave place to a good-natured tolerance. 1 found 
that that was the general feeling toward him in the 
office. No one underestimated his importance to 
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the firm. He was the member of a fine old family 
whose reputation for honesty and square dealing 
ran back through three generations. That alone 
was a tremendous asset. Unlike most of the men 
in the Street he had not made his money himself; 
his fortune — like fine old wine — had the added claim 
to reverence that comes with age. He was the soul 
of integrity — an asset which 1 was then very far 
from yalumg at its proper worth. Finally, and 
most important, though we in the office were "on 
to him," ours was a secret jealousy guarded both 
from the outer world and from Thome himself. 
IVe knew that the reason his desk was always free 
from business was because he had no great amount 
of real business to do. But we never let the world 
suspect it. To the world we held up that spotless 
desk for worship as the sublime achievement in 
efficiency. We exploited him as the grand old man 
of finance; we deferred to him with almost exag- 
gerated care, in the presence of important clients. 
We took them in to his office by appointment, and 
they asked him for his views on the market, falter- 
ingly as one might speak to Jove of thunderbolts. 
And we listened with bated breath, while he told 
them: 

"Unquestionably the recent decline may be 
attributed to the liquidation of speculative ac- 
counts." 

Not until they were well on the way to St. Louis 
again would it occur to them that all that high 
sounding oracle really meant was: "more sellers 
than buyers." And if it did occur to them, they 
would be all the more profoundly impressed with 
the astuteness of the Old Man who could so well 
employ the English languajge to obscure thought. 

We encouraged his service on all kinds of com* 
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mittees; we helped him write ponderous speeches, 
which he delivered before colleges, collecting a 
string of LL.D.'s like ribbons pinned on a prize 
mastiff. 

He was the scholar in business — the public- 
spirited citizen, whose affairs were so ably organised 
that he could give his time prodigally to worthy 
enterprises — a great organising genius. People 
wondered how he could afford to be away from his 
office so much, and never suspected that if he would 
but stay away all the time we could make even more 
money for him. 

We loved him; we respected his sterling honesty, 
but we did as much of the business of the house as 
possible without him. We were unanimously dedi- 
cated to the holy task of keeping the Old Man from 
getting on to himself. It was a matter of personal 
consecration with each one of us to preserve intact 
and unsullied Oliver P. Thome's vision of Oliver 
P.Thome. 

As I went on in the organisation I pretty quickly 
got the measure of the other men in it also. Mitch- 
ell was a Harvard man who had been a great full- 
back ten years before. He spent little time at the 
office, and had only an average amount of brains, 
but his social connections were valuable and brought 
in a good deal of business. Willis was a cousin of 
Wilber, and had to be taken care of if Wilber was 
to have any peace with his wife. The best man in 
the organisation was Parker, who had worked his 
way through Chicago University, and ploughed into 
Wall Street, as he used to plough into an opposing 
foot-ball team, pushing his way clear into the firm. 
He and I soon found comrnon traits and interests. 
We had the mutual bond of imp)ecunious beginnings: 
such as we were, we had made ourselves: and our 
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struggles had set us apart in an indefinable sort of 
way, from the others, most of whom were heirs to 
money. 

It was to Parker that I confided my advertising 
plans. And without ever saying it aloud to each 
other, we formed a tacit alliance against the richer 
and softer members of the crowd. Some day, we 
knew that the real men behind the name Thome, 
Wilber & Co., would be neither Thome nor Wilber. 

Parker was able to teach me a great deal about 
the mechanism of the business, and I, in tum, 
found that some of the things I had leamed in my 
two years with Juergens were very well worth know- 
ing. Parker soon discovered that I had in me that 
sixth sense of scenting a profit — a sense which 
was so much more highly developed in Juergens, 
and is the gift of the gods to only a very few. 

"I understand that the employes of Thorne, 
Wilber & Co. never speculate," I said to him one 
day. 

He smiled. 

"Correct," he answered. "The employes never 
do." 

" But members of the firm — " I suggested. 

"Perish the thought." He held up a protesting 
hand. 

"It just occurred to me," I continued, "that with 
the cotton crop as bad as it promises to be, one 
might drop overboard a few shares of the stock of 
some Southern railroads." 

"An interesting thought." 

"Even," I continued, "even if one didn't happen 
at the time to own them." 

We understood each other. We were kindred 
spirits. 

He told me a few days later that he had put 
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through a little trade to our common advantage. 
It was not speculating after the fashion I had fol- 
lowed with Mer Juergens. I justified it to myself 
in a number of ways. And yet it was speculating. 
When our first deal was closed out, and I put into my 
pocket the slip of paper that represented my share 
of the profit, the old siren call to "get it quick" set 
my heart to thumping a little faster. I realised 
that all my dream of having lived down that passion 
had been a dream and nothing else. The thing was 
in my blood; its pulse was my pulse; my heart was 
tuned to it. 

Betty's absence from the city was prolonged; her 
father was more seriously ill than she had imagined, 
and his recovery would be very slow, she wrote me. 
She doubted that he would ever be really strong 
again, though he hoped and prayed for strength 
enough to go on with his preaching. He wanted 
to work right up to the end; he would like to drop 
dead in the pulpit at the close of a morning service, 
with the sun coming in through the stained-glass 
window to touch his white hair like a benediction, 
and the organ playing his triumph. I had meant to 
take time to run up to Merwin, but the days were 
so full that I kept putting it off. Later she wrote 
that he was much better, and that she would soon 
be returning to the city. But I neglected even to 
meet her. There were so many other things 

I had been kept in the bond department only a 
little while. The members of the firm were not long 
in finding out that I had a special ^ft of sensing 
profits, and so could be very useful inside, in dealing 
with the house's clients. It was against the rules of 
the house ever to advise a customer to buy or to sell; 
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yet a man with market sense, without advising, 
could discreetly hint in such a way as to win the 
gratitude of customers and add to the popularity 
of the house. I discovered very quickly that what- 
ever might be the rule as to speculating on the 
part of employ6s, it did not extend to the custom- 
ers. On our books were some of the best-known 
names in the city. Men, and women too, prominent 
in society; big professional men, business men of 
various sorts, even a city official or two, and a 
"reformer." All looking for profits in Wall Street — 
and some of them doing it very badly. 

I was seated beside Parker's desk one afternoon 
just before closing time, when a woman of striking 
appearance entered the door. She was of medium 
height, dark, with deep brown eyes, and dressed in 
an exquisitely tailored suit which set off her figure 
admirably. Almost any man would have called her 
beautiful; and so would nine out of ten women, 
which is probably the maximum possible. In one 
hand she held a silver chain, the other end of which 
was attached to a flufi^y little dog. 

" Know who she is?" Parker asked. 

I confessed my ignorance. 

"A very valued customer of the house," he said. 
"Mrs. von Ogden Prentiss." 

I gasped. There were few names more frequently 
in the society columns than hers. She was more 
than a social adornment; she was a municipal in- 
stitution. Stop any dozen men on the street and 
ask them to name the three smartest women in New 
York; and her election would be unanimous. She 
was received everywhere and her verve and enthu- 
siasm were counted on to enliven the sometimes 
rather pointless entertainments of her set. 

"I suppose she's got millions," I said to Parker, 
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as she swept by us toward Wilber's private office. 

"Maybe," he replied; "and again, maybe not. 
My guess is not. She's a widow, you know. No one 
seems to know just what became of Prentiss; prob- 
ably couldn't stand the pace. Anyway he conven- 
iently passed off the scene, leaving Mrs. von Ogden 
the prefix, which is useful, and how much money 
nobody knows. But not any too much, 1 wager. 
At least if she had millions, why should she play 
down here?" 

" Perhaps she loves the thrill," I hazarded. 

"Maybe," he echoed. "But we watch her bal- 
ance pretty carefully just the same. It doesn't 
always exactly look like the balance of a million- 
airess. Not always/' 

She was in Wilber's office perhaps ten minutes, 
and when she passed out it seemed to me she looked 
a little worried. With a nod to Parker, and a smile, 
she swept by us. I waited until after the office 
closed, and most of the others were gone. Then I 
stepped over to the cashier's cage, and making some 
excuse, took a look at Mrs. von Ogden Prentiss's 
account. 

Parker was right. She had a pretty generous 
balance with us, something like $60,000. But it 
did not look like a millionaire's account. There 
had been too many drafts against it; it seemed to 
suggest that its owner needed monej^ pretty much 
all the time. There were some fair-sized profits on 
deals that indicated clearly that Mrs. von Ogden 
must have enjoyed the benefit of very good infor- 
mation straight from headquarters. And there were 
equally empnatic losses, some of which would have 
put the veriest tyro to the blush. The seasoned 
speculator does not trade every day; he is content 
to remain out of the market, to wait patiently his 
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opportunity, to let one good day balance a week of 
profitless ones. It is generally the account whose 
owner needs money quickly and too badly that 
shows trades every day in the year. 

Mrs. von Ogden Prentiss's account was of that sort. 

The oifice was pretty well deserted by the time I 
had finished my study of her trades. I closed the 
book, passed it across to the old white-haired book- 
keeper, and started out. It was a pleasant after- 
noon. I decided to walk. And all the way up town 
Mrs. von Ogden Prentiss occupied my thoughts to 
the exclusion of everything else. 

I had seen her pictured often in the Sunday sup- 
plements—beautiful, vivacious, surrounded by men. 
To this picture now was added fuller detail, supplied 
by my half hour with her account. With those 
pages of our ledger, and with scraps of gossip which 
I had picked up here and there in the Society 
columns, I fashioned a fairly complete history of 
Mrs. von Ogden Prentiss. By the time I reached 
Brooklyn Bridge, I thought that I knew the lady 
fairly well. 

"How much does one need to live on in New 
York? '* some one asked Chauncey Depew. 

To which Chauncey replied: "Just a little more 
than he has.'' 

So with Mrs. von Ogden. Her late husband, I 
conjectured, had left her a comfortable fortune — 
but not enough. Mingling with the families of the 
Street, bathed in the atmosphere of tips and win- 
nings, nothing was more natural than that she should 
seek to recruit her fortune from the great reservoir 
that seemed to pour out such a golden stream. Her 
friends' husbands were in the Street, and were al- 
ways in funds. Why should she not work the same 
rich mine? 
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Doubtless she began with tips wheedled out of 
her dinner guests. Then, as the tips grew less fre- 
quent, rumours, rumours of rumours, and feminine 
intuitions. She had won at the beginning, but 
latterly her losses had almost balanced the winnings. 
Hence the worried look on her face as she left Wilber's 
office. She must do better than she had been doing, 
or — marry again. This, probably, she did not want 
to do, or perhaps could not (nobody knew exactly 
what had happened to Von Ogden). 

She "belonged" unquestionably; the best homes 
in the city and at Newport were open to her. But 
what shall it profit a woman to " belong " if she 
cannot dress the part? 

So I reasoned to myself, and as I walked, it be- 
came clear to me how 1 might be very useful to Mrs. 
von Ogden Prentiss; and Mrs. von Ogden Prentiss 
to me. 

With my growing sense of power in the new firm, 
my^ assurance that none of the other young fellows 
in it were beyond me either in knowledge of the busi- 
ness or in trading sense, my ambition had soared to 
new heights — heights which, in my days with Juer- 
gens, had been undreamed of. Then 1 had never 
looked beyond a good big fortune, with all its at- 
tendant comforts. But my months with Thome, 
Wilber & Co. had taught me that there were other 
desirable things in the world besides mere money — 
things that Mer Juergens, with all his wealth, had 
somehow failed to grasp. Young Mitchell, for in- 
stance, with nothing but his college degree and a 
minor position in a brokerage house had that in- 
definable something called "position"; Mer Juer- 
gens, who could buy and sell him a hundred times, 
had not. 

If I was determined to go clear to the top in New 
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York, it would not be enough merely to get to the 
top of Thorne, Wilber & Co. A million or two would 
have no ma^ic in a city where babies were bom 
every day heirs to more than that. One must rise 
up town as well as down town if he were to be really 
up. 

And, properly utilised, the acquaintanceship of 
up town could be very helpful in the Street. The 
steps of Fifth Avenue were slippery; many a man 
had fallen there, and dropped back into ridicule and 
defeat. But one must risk something if he would 
gain the world. 

I stepped into a comer drug store and dropped a 
nickel into the public telephone. Marvellous won- 
der-worker — the humble nickel — ^more potent than 
Aladdin's lamp, more instant than a king's messen- 
ger. Liveried servants, iron fences, and armed 
guards may shut the poor man from the great. But 
neither fences, guards, nor servants can prevail 
against the nickeL Let a^ beggar but invoke its 
magic and he may project his voice into the heart of 
palaces. "Seest thou a man diligent in business," 
says the Bible, "he shall stand before kings." 
Seest thou a man with a nickel in his pocket : he 
niay, if he choose, stand in a comer saloon and make 
his voice heard in the boudoir of a queen. 

I dropped my nickel into the slot. 

A man's voice answered from the other end of the 
wire. 

"This is Mr. Groton of Thome, Wilber and Com- 
pany," I said. "Please say to Mrs. Prentiss that it 
IS important." 

The man asked me to wait. And a moment later 
1 heard footsteps on the stairs. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

\ARS. VON OGDEN PRENTISS'S voice over the 
-'^^^ telephone was soft, and very clear, but a trifle 
strained. 

Standing in my booth in the dingy drug store, I 
could picture her seated at the other end of that 
maze of wire, probably dressed for dinner, one white 
bare arm resting on the table by the telephone, the 
other hand holding the .receiver. I knew what 
thoughts were in her mind. A message from her 
brokers at this hour. What could it mean? Had 
the market turned bad before the close? Was it a 
call for more margins? 

"This is Mr. Groton of Thorne, Wilber & Co.," 
I began quietly. 

She did not know me from Adam, of course; she 
had never heard of ^ Mr. Groton; but she was too 
concerned to wait for explanations. 

"Yes, Mr. Groton," she said eagerly. "You have 
a message for me?" 

"About Western Gas," I answered. "You are 
carrying four hundred shares, I remember." 

"Yes, four hundred shares. A friend of mine 

told me It's all right, isn't it, Mr. Groton? 

Has anything-;^ — ?" 

"It's all right until to-morrow," I answered. 
"You needn't feel any anxiety. I have just hap- 
pened to learn, however, that the Company's re- 
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port, which will be published next Monday, shows 
very niuch poorer earnings than last year. My in- 
formation is that the dividend may possibly be re- 
duced. I was merely going to suggest, Mrs. Pren- 
tiss, that if you care to sell your holdings to-morrow 
morning and go short, say four hundred shares, 
there ought to be a very good little profit. You'll 
pardon me for disturbing you at this hour," I added. 
f "Oh yes," she answered quickly. "Yes, indeed, 
Mr. Groton. I am grateful. Indeed very grateful. 
But are you sure?" 

"My information is very positive," I replied. 

As a matter of fact Western Gas was one of the 
things in which Juergens was heavily interested, 
and 1 knew personally all of the officers and most 
of the directors. The company was sound and well 
managed, but it had been in almost constant diffi- 
culty with various City Councils over rates, and its 
earnings had been affected more than any one, ex- 
cept the directors themselves, realised. That the 
annual statement, when it appeared, would be fol- 
lowed by a break in the market, and that the direc- 
tors were willing to let the market break — ^for the 
possible effect on popular opinion — ^was well under- 
stood on the inside, and had been discussed while I 
was still with Juergens. I had told Parker about it, 
and he and 1 were short 500 shares apiece. 

"Of course the information is confidential," I con- 
tinued, "but my feeling is that there may be a break 
in the price of at least five points." 

"You are very good, Mr. Groton!" (there was no 
doubt about the sincerity of her appreciation); 
"very good. If you will make the change in my ac- 
count that you suggest, I shall be very grateful." 
She paused. I thought I could read her mind like 
an open book. Mixed with her gratitude had come 
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a flash of suspicion. How did she know that my in- 
formation was right? How could she be sure that I 
was what I pretended to be. In a moment it came 
out. 

"You'll pardon me, Mr. Groton," she spoke 
hesitatingly, "but isn't it a little unusual? Mr. 
Wilber has always said to me that Thorne, Wilber 
& Co. never advise " 

"Thorne, Wilber & Co. never do advise, Mrs. 
Prentiss," I said frankly. "This is Mr. Groton of 
Thorne, Wilber & Co." 

It was a daring shot, and it landed. There was 
an instant's pause, and then 

"I understand, Mr. Groton. And thank you 
very much." 

"If you will," I said, "please telephone me in the 
morning. I am at the office early. I will see that 
Mr. Wilber gets your message when he comes in." 

She understood. One did not have to draw dia- 
grams for Mrs. von Ogden Prentiss. 

"Certainly, Mr. Groton," she replied, "and thank 
you again." 

"You are very welcome, Mrs. Prentiss. Good 
evening." 

"Good evening, Mr. Groton." 

The receiver at her end clicked back into place. 
I hung up my own receiver and stepped out of the 
booth. 

"Good evening, Mr. Groton!" 

I stepped across the street to a haberdasher's 
shop and selected half a dozen two-dollar neckties, 
and ordered them sent up to the Club. 1 ate alone, 
and afterward, instead of joining the crowd at cards 
or going out to the theatre, I went up to my room 
and indulged myself in the frivolous pastime of 
reading a society journal from cover to cover. And 
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among those who were pictured in its pages, whose 
doings at Tuxedo and Newport, and on the fashion- 
able East Side were recorded, I read, between the 
lines, the name of Mr. George Groton. The Mr. 
George Groton who had that evening talked with 
Mrs. von Ogden Prentiss over the telephone, and 
meant soon to talk with her again — ^and in person. 

I was at the oflTice before nine o'clock the next 
morning, and long before Wilber arrived, Mrs. 
Prentiss telephoned, confirming her order of the 
previous evening. I handed it to Wilber on his ar- 
rival. He looked a trifle surprised as if wondering 
how the communication should have passed through 
my hands, but he made no comment. A few days 
later the annual report of the Western Gas Com- 
pany appeared showing a decrease of $270,000 in 
net earnings for the year and the stock promptly 
broke nine points. I informed Wilber that Mrs. 
Prentiss had telephoned an order to buy in, and 
that night there was put into the mail a statement 
showing a credit to her account of a little more than 

I went home that night very well satisfied with the 
progress of the campaign. I had moved up on to 
the first step of the Fifth Avenue's long flight. I 
could hear, above and ahead of me, the strains of 
orchestral music. I could see the glitter of jewels 
and the gleam of mellow lights on marble shoulders. 

Nothing further happened for a day or two. I 
was on the point of telephoning Mrs. Prentiss again 
with another bit of information, when, one morning, 
there lay on my desk an envelope of aristocratic 
appearance, addressed in a firm feminine hand. I 
tore it open eagerly. Mrs. von Ogden Prentiss, it 
said, would be honoured to have Mr. George Gro- 
ton's company at tea on Sunday at four. 
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I tucked the note in my pocket and glanced at the 
calendar pad on my desk. It was the seventh of 
the month. Just three years and eight months 
previously I had come out of a little country town 
and arrived in New York alone. Nobody had met 
me; nobody had thought it worth while to speak 
to me, except one woman, whose friendship any man 
might have for the asking. Three years and eight 
months. And now, in my pocket an invitation for 
which half the men in New York, and two-thirds 
of the women, would give a year's income. From 
Evelyn Norton to Mrs. von Ogden Prentiss in a 
little less than four years; from nothing to thirty 
odd thousand dollars; from a clerkship in a second- 
rate Wall Street house to a position of trust and op- 
fortunity in one of the great houses of the Street, 
t was not bad, I thought to myself. 

And yet, Heaven knows how or why, my moment 
of elation passed and was succeeded by a blue spell 
that lasted most of the rest of the day. Perhaps it 
was due to the steady downpour of rain outside. 
I Some day when I retire I intend to write a history 
of the influence of the weather on the business of 
America. I shall ascertain how many business fail- 
ures take place on rainy days — how many of the men 
who are waging a losing fight, throw up their hands 
under the gloom of black clouds, when another 
morning's sunshine might have pulled them through. 

Rain is one of the great conservative forces in the 
world of business. The manager of the San Fran- 
cisco branch, writing on a gloriously sunny day, 
proclaims his tremendous enthusiasm in the future 
of the business and asks for an appropriation of a 
hundred thousand dollars in advertising for his 
territory. The letter reaches New York in the midst 
of a downpour, and the New York office writes him 
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not to be too optimistic, that fifty thousand is all 
he can possibly use. Any amount of bad news in 
the mail a man can bear on a sunshiny morning, 
but two complaints from unimportant customers, 
and a drop of half a point in the market, combined 
with rain, will submerge the spirits of the strongest. 

Napoleon lost the Battle of Waterloo in a rain- 
storm; half the divorces. Til wager, if the truth were 
known, are among people who live in dark flats; 
and I know that if I ever have a brokerage office of 
my own, I shall divide the accommodations for 
customers into two parts — a light room for the 
bulls and a dark one for the bears. They will gravi- 
tate to their respective quarters as surely as steel to 
a magnet, or a policeman to an apple cart. 

Perhaps the rain was to blame in part — but not 
entirely — ^for the sudden reversal in my spirits. I 
had been working nights and was tired, and that 
had something to do with it. At any rate, my mind 
seemed uncontent to let the record of the three and 
a half years in New York rest with a mere flush of 
superficial optimism. Somehow I got to thinking of 
Merwin. Sunday afternoon at four, Mrs. Prentiss 
had said. At four on Sunday the old bell in the 
Congregational Church tower m Merwin would give 
its final peal for the Vesper Service. Not all of Mer- 
win would be inside the church, by any means. But 
my mother would be there. The sun would be 
streaming through the stained-glass windows, shed- 
ding a mellowed and softer radiance than in the 
morning. Mr. Wilson would stand in the pulpit, 
his hand reaching out for support, his aged face look- 
ing almost ethereal, with its halo of white hair, 
and the lines of tenderness that age had left on it. 
The place would be perfectly quiet, except for the 
gentle, fading echo of the big bell. And he would 
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stand and speak the verse with which he always 
opened the Vesper Service: 

"And at evening time it shall be light." 

His voice would seem to come from a long way 
off, as if it were not his voice at all — as if he merely 
opened his mouth and another Voice spoke through 
him. "At evening time it shall be light." 

It was five months since I had been to church — 
on Easter Sunday. In those five months I had kept 
up with my work, and made undoubted progress 
in the firm. Every day brought fresh evidence of 
the respect of my associates for my "market sense.*' 
Yet in those five months also I had lost more than 
$600 at poker: I had drunk a good deal more than 
was good for me. 

A sudden sense of shame flamed over me, as I 
thought of my mother back there in the little church 
at Merwin, kneeling before her God for the soul of 
her boy. And Betty, too. She was the embodiment 
of all that my mother wanted most for me ; she had 
been my good angel in those first days in the city. 
Lord, how disgracefully I had neglected her. Out- 
side, the rain beat harder against the window. 
"Sunday at four o'clock." I made up my niind to 
write a brief, courteous note to Mrs. Prentiss and 
tell her that I would not come. 

Yet on Sunday, at four, of course, I went. "When 
I would do good," said St. Paul, "evil is present with 
me." Which proves to me as much as anything 
else that St. Paul was really inspired. If I ever meet 
him in another world, he, 1 am sure, will understand 
the kind of fellow I am. He, at least, will give me 
credit for the number of times I have meant to do 
the best thing and have done the second best or the 
third best, instead. 
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I put on a Prince Albert coat on Sunday afternoon, 
and drove up the Avenue in one of those open-faced 
hacks that used to carry the great and prosperous 
of the city, and now survive only by the fortune of 
an occasional taxi-cab strike. It was exactly five 
minutes after four when I stepped out in front of 
Mrs. von Ogden Prentiss's house. A butler opened 
the door and ushered me over Oriental rugs into a 
living room which, according to my standards then, 
seemed rather bare. It was big and cheerful, though, 
with an open fire crackling at one end; and the 
furniture and hangings had a certain personality 
which even I appreciated, though I could not have 
analysed it. I had expected to find a number of 
fashionable people: to my surprise the room was 
empty. I realised then, with a certain sense of 
trepidation, that I was to meet Mrs. von Ogden 
Prentiss alone. 

Before I had time to be worried, however, she 
floated in, gowned in some soft black material, her 
hair dressed low on her head, the whole effect being 
to give her an almost girlish appearance that was 
vastly becoming. She reached out her hand in 
friendly fashion, and I took it. 

" I wanted to meet you, Mr. Groton,** she began, 
yand to thank you for the interest you have taken 
in my affairs. It was ever so good of you.*' 

"Not at all," I murmured, knowing it was a foolish 
thing to say, but not being able to think of any- 
thing else. 

"It was so unusual,*' she continued, "so un- 
expected. You brokers are usually so " (she 

flung out her hands in a pretty gesture) "shall I say 
cold-blooded? But you — ^you are very young — I 
am surprised. Perhaps you have not had time to 
be spoiled." 
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"Young," I echoed, "and ambitious." 

She gave me a sharp searching glance. I did not 
miss it; moreover I understood. It was the feminine 
version of the kind of glances amid which I lived 
and moved and had my being in the Street. I felt 
more at ease with Mrs. von Ogden Prentiss after 
that glance. We should get on together, of that I 
was sure. 

"Ambitious?" she repeated; "that is well. And 
able to gratify your ambition ; that is better. You 
seem to have a sort of sixth sense in money matters, 
Mr. Groton." She gave a wry little laugh. "How 
I envy you 1" 

"It is at your service/' I replied; "that is, if I 
have any such sense, which I very often doubt." 

"Oh, you have it all right," she laughed. "I 
have heard a great deal about you since — since I 
first heard your name." 

And then, as if it were just as well not to pursue 
that particular phase of the subject further: 
" Have you seen the new Barrymore play?" 

I answered that 1 had, and immediately we fell to 
talking of the theatre, and books, and the opera. 
But all the while I was wondering what she had 
heard about me, and where, and how. Apparently 
Up'town had its secret avenues of information no 
less than the Street. 

It was not until after I had left the house and 
was on the way home that I realised how adroitly 
the conversation of the next half hour had been 
guided. We had talked of all the different^ things 
that interest smart people, yet Mrs. Prentiss had 
kept the talk always carefully within my depth. 
Only such plays had been mentioned as I might 
surely have been expected to have seen. The opera, 
as being probably a bit beyond my horizon, was 
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touched only ever so lightly. Through it all I was 
made to feel perfectly and wholly at home.^ 

When, at length, I rose to go, she motioned me 
back, and quite deliberately turned the conversa- 
tion again to her account with Thome, Wilber & Co. 
I had been so successful for her in the matter of 
Western Gas, she said ; she appreciated it so much. 
She did not want for a moment to presume, but I 
could hardly imagine what a relief it was to have 
some really authoritative advice. Mr. Wilber was 
kind — but so sternly non-committal. She loved the 
game; there was a thrill about it. But she felt so — 
so defenseless — a lone woman in Wall Street. If 
only I could see my way clear 

" 1 \vas thinking that I might perhaps buy a little 
Wyoming Copper for my own account to-morrow," 
I said, falling in with her thought. "It is a pure 
speculation of course, but it looks good. If you 
would care " 

"Please do," she answered quickly. "TU telephone 
you a definite order in the morning." 

She walked with me to the door of the big room, 
and pressed a button. The grave butler appeared 
with my hat and coat. 

"You have been very kind," she said again, ex- 
tending her hand. And then, with the slightest 
suggestion of the glance I had noted before: "I 
appreciate it." 

There had been in my mind, as I rode up to the 
house, some thought of suggesting a compact with 
her; of telling her my ambitions, and offering my 
help in exchange for hers. My ears burned now as I 
thought how jarringly any such note would have 
fallen upon the conversation. I had said nothing, 
fortunately, and yet 1 was absolutely certain she 
had understood. One did not need to deal in words 
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with Mrs. von Ogden Prentiss. A glance, an in* 
tonation, a gesture 

There was the chance of course that I might be 
wrong; that she might suppose me the victim of 
some quixotic impulse to errantry. Yet I thought 
not. That glance — I builded on that glance. 

And rightly, as events soon proved. ^ It was only 
a few days later that I received an invitation to 
dine at the home of Mrs. von Ogden Prentiss, to 
meet the Spanish Ambassador and his wife. 

I went. It was a small dinner. As I stepped into 
the drawing room my knees shook. I felt a sudden 
impulse to turn and run. Fool, I thought to my^self. 
Idiot, to attempt to push in where I had no business 
to be. What right had I on upper Fifth Avenue? 
What was I to these people or they to me? I cursed 
myself and all the idiots in the world who are not 
content to remain in their own class. And then, 
while my embarrassment was still hot, Mrs. von 
Ogden Prentiss glided forward and greeted me. 
The others looked at me with real interest. I must 
be worth knowing; Mrs. von Ogden Prentiss did 
not waste her greetings. 

The dinner was insufferably dull, and through the 
earlier part of it I said hardly anything. Later, when 
the conversation turned to Wall Street — ^as conver- 
sations at New York dinners usually do — Mrs. 
Prentiss turned the limelight suddenly in my di- 
rection. 

"Mr. Groton is in the Street, you know," she 
murmured sweetly. "What do you think will be 
the effect on the market of the coal strike, Mr. 
Groton?" 

I was back again where I liv^d. I started to an- 
swer, and sensing the interest of the others, and their 
deference to my first-hand information, I gained 
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courage, and talked for several minutes, and ap- 
parently pretty well. Later still, in the evening, 
after everybody had drunk a good deal, I stepped 
to the front of the stage again, and gave an imitation 
of old Pete Eagesfield of Merwin, addressing the 
voters in favour of his candidacy for sheriff. Whether 
Fifth Avenue ever had witnessed such an exhibition 
before I do not know. It was a long chance to take; 
but we were all a bit mellowed, and it got over quite 
uproariously. 

The party broke up soon after that. I paid my 
respects to Mrs. Prentiss, and she added to her fare- 
well a word or two in a lower tone. 

" You did very well," she said. And then, with a 
rather cynical little smile, "You may consider 
yourself started in the great game. 1 hope it's 
worth the candle." 

I stepped out, and into the machine I was paying 
for by the hour. 

And the next morning at breakfast I glanced 
through all of the morning papers. Each of them 
had a paragraph in the society column recording 
the fact that Mrs. von Ogden Prentiss had enter- 
tained the night before in honour of the Spanish 
Ambassador and his wife. The full list of guests 
was printed, and among the number, the name of 
Mr. George Groton. 



CHAPTER XXV 

DARKER and I made some progress in converting 
* the members of the firm to the value of adver- 
tising. Wilber and the younger men were open to 
reason; but every step we took was fought to the 
last by the "Old Man." In all his forty years of 
business he had never been guilty of one really new 
or original idea, but he had blocked a thousand 
ideas of other men. And on the theory that seven 
out of ten new ideas are wrong and dangerous, he had 
earned his salary many times over. 

I had a number of "run-ins" with him in the 
course of my work; and while he had not always 
convinced me that I was wrong, nor, by his argu- 
ments, given me any very greatly heightened re- 
spect for his intelligence, I could not but feel a grow- 
ing regard for his rugged honesty. 

"Mr. Groton," he thundered at me one da>[ when 
I had laid before him a promotion proposition on 
which the house could have cleaned up a neat two 
hundred thousand dollars; "Mr. Groton, the propo- 
sition may be all that you claim for it. I am not 
denying it, sir; not denying it for an instant. At 
the same time the firm of Thome, Wilber & Co. 
would not touch it with a ten-foot pole, sir. This 
firm has never recommended to its clients any 
proposition on which there could be the slightest 
chance of a single dollar's loss. Never! And by 
Heaven! sir, it never will." 

204 
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He pounded his desk as he said it, and glared at 
me as if I had proposed to capitalize Central Park 
and offer bonds and preferred and common stock 
to the public. 

Another time when I had written a circular to go 
to our customers describing a new bond issue, I took 
the copy to him, expecting him to give it a glance 
and a nod of approval. Instead, he fussed over it 
for twenty-six solid minutes. I sat across from him, 
niy watch in my hand underneath the table out of 
sight, and timed him while he weighed every state- 
ment and questioned every adjective. When he 
was done at last he peered over his glasses and 
preached at me : 

"The circulars of Thorne, Wilber and Co. have 
been so exact sir," he exclaimed, "so dependable, 
that if we were to put out an announcement to- 
morrow offering a bond issue on a company that 
did not exist except in our imaginations, it would 
be over-subscribed by wire. That's confidence, sir. 
Confidence. And it's worth millions." 

On such occasions I would compare him with 
Juergens who had started thousands behind him and 
was now thousands ahead. The Old Man with his 
backward-leaning honesty, and his limited fortune; 
Juergens with his immense profits and his rather 
spotty reputation. Surely, I would say to myself, 
surely there ought to be some way to combine the 
two; surely, there is an ideal half way between. 
There's where I will stand, I said to myself. All I 
need to do is to tread a straight path, with the Old 
Man's conservatism on one side and Juergens's 
sharpness on the other. So I figured to myself, \ 
not having yet learned that between men like ^ 
Thome and men like Juergens lies, not a path, but 
a sharp, slippery ledge: and that those who travel 
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it invariably slide one way or the other. Usually 
one way. 

Lunching one day with Parker, after a particu- 
larly annoying session in the front office, I let my 
impatience get the better of me. 

"Darned old fogey," I exclaimed. "I wish he'd 
go away for a year. We'd double his fortune for 
him." 

To my surprise Parker did not join in my out- 
burst. Instead he gave me a cool, searching glance. 

"George," he said, ">^ou've got to watch your- 
self a little. You're making too much money." 

I laughed. "If that's my only malady," I an- 
swered, "I'll bear it like a man." 

Parker did not smile. 

" I've been thinking for some time that I ought to 
read you a little lecture," he continued. "And as 
I'm paying for the lunch to-day I guess it's a good 
time to do it." 

I lighted a cigar and leaned back with a smile that 
I tried to make tolerant and unconcerned. At the 
same time I felt some inward misgiving. Lectures 
from the old man I had learned to expect and to 
discount in advance. But Parker — Parker was only 
five years older than myself; he had recognised 
me as an ally in his march to the top. ^ I had always 
looked on him as being one in spirit with myself. A 
lecture from him was a disconcerting development. 

"You may fire when you're ready, Gridley," I 
laughed. 

Still he did not smile. He was thinking: he was 
one of the kind of men whose face works with their 
mind: one could look at him and actually see him 
think. 

"You know, George," he said at length, "the 
Old Man is not so far wrong as we sometimes think." 
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*'0h come now — '' I started to protest, but he 
waved his hand. 

" I know what you want to say — ^and I'll admit I've 
thought the same things myself sometimes. He 
doesn't move very quickly. We probably could 
make more money for the concern — ^immediately — 
if he would let us go a little faster. But I've been 
down here in the Street several years longer than 
you; and lately I've come more and more to the 
opinion that anything that's really worth while 
building isn't built very quickly." 

He leaned forward, struck a match, and lighted 
his cigar. 

"To be sure we read that the world was created 
in six days," he smiled. " But even it was a kind of 
hurry-up job. The Lx)rd has been tinkering with it 
most of His time ever since, trying to get it to run 
right. You take the fellows down here m the Street 
that really amount to something. Look over their 
records. Most of them have come up slowly through 
years of hard work. The over-night successes sel- 
dom last. Our Old Man is slow, but, by George, he 
doesn't make many mistakes;-— and a reputation for 
conservatism is worth something to a house like ours. 
He hasn't as much ingenuity as we might wish, but 
he's got integrity " ^ 

He stopped again as if not quite certain just how 
to go on. 

"You talk just like him," I interrupted. "But 
where do I come in? You said I was making too 
much money!" 

His face cleared, as if I had given him the clue 
he had been searching for. 

" It's true, George," he said earnestly.^ " I've been 
studying you and I'm sure I've got you right. You're 
making it too quickly; you're getting to love it. 
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You're getting to think about it all the time. It 
would be better for j^ou to forget the money for a 
while, and cut out this outside trading, and just be 
content to bump along with the House. You have 
ability ; you can't fail to make all you want in the 
long run. Take things a little easier. You and I'll 
be the main works of Thorne, Wilber & Co. some 
day. In the mean time, so long as you have enough 
to live on and do the things you want to do, it 
doesn't cut much ice whether you make ten thousand 
or twenty thousand a year." 

It nettled me a little. I was twenty-six — old 
enough so it didn't seem to me I needed to be 
preached to; and Parker was only thirty-one. He 
saw that I was stirred up, and reached across and 
laid his hand on mine. 

"I'm for you, George — ^for you strong. You've 
got all kinds of ability. Gad, it seems sometimes as 
though you had the market trained to walk up 
every morning and salute and get its orders. Noth- 
ing can hold you back if " 

"If what?" I asked, softened, in spite of myself, 
by the real sincerity and friendliness in his voice. 

"If only you won't let the desire to make it 
cjuickly get the better of you. You and I have been 
in a good many little deals together. I'm going to 
cut it all out. No more speculating for me. When- 
ever I get an extra thousand I'll put it into something 
that looks good and cheap, and lay it away. But 
none of this watching the desk with one eye and the 
ticker with the other. I've thought it all out, George. 
That's the stuff that gets men, and I'm through with 
it. From this time on I concentrate on the affairs 
of the firm." 

He gave my hand a friendly squeeze. 

"Better ride along with your old chum," he 
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laughed. "We can do something pretty big to- 
gether. And there'll be money enough — all we can 
possibly need.*' 

I grasped his hand and looked him square in the 
eye. I liked him more than any other man I had 
met in New York. "Liked" is too weak a word; I 
had a real affection for him. And what he said had 
made an impression. 

"You're a brick," I exclaimed. "I guess you're 
right, too. Anyway I'm going to think it over." 

A few days later the Old Man held a conference 
in his office on the subject of the advertising plans 
which Parker and I had submitted. They were 
discussed pro and con for an hour, and it was evi- 
dent from the outset that the majority opinion was 
in favour of sticking to the conservative policies of 
the past. Even Parker rather sided with the Old 
Man. Our business was growing very quickly, he 
said, and while he would like to see more aggressive 
measures adopted gradually, he was not in favour 
of committing ourselves to any radical departures 
until we had taken time to test them one by one. 

That night at dinner I met Morrison of the ad- 
vertising agency and told him the decision. To my 
surprise he was not as dispirited as I had assumed 
he would be. On the contrary he seemed rather 
pleased. 

"I anticipated it," he exclaimed. "And it's all 
right. It's a lost opportunity for them, but it's a 
found one for us. Groton, I've been thinking about 
it for weeks. What fools we are for sticking around 
working for somebody else. Let's go into business 
for ourselves." 

I laughed. I liked his enthusiasm; it was con- 
tagious; but the suggestion was too utterly im- 
practicable. 
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You're an attractive nut, Morrison/' I said. 
It's a fine idea. But where's the money coming 
from? You're making a hundred a week where you 
are, and I've averaged about three times that. 
Who's going to pay the rent if we set up for our- 
selves?' 

"We won't need much," Morrison argued. "You 
needn't leave your job. I'll quit, and you can grub 
stake me. Rent an oflTice down town, and let me 
get down there and look around. You needn't pay 
me any salary. 1 can make enough writing copy at 
night to settle for my board and room. You pay 
the oflTice rent, and let me play your tips on the curb. 
And before you know it I'll dig up some proposition 
down there that will be a good one. I'll build the 
business up gradually, and when it gets to be a regu- 
lar one, big enough to carry us both, you can step 
over. We'll take down the name 'Morrison' and 
put up 'Groton, Morrison & Co.' 

"Groton, Morrison & Co.," he repeated. "Don't 
that sound good? Why, man, it almost sings itself; 
it's poetry." 

I laughed in spite of myself. Parker's warning 
was still fresh yi my memory. I was not likely to 
be led astray by any pipe dream such as this. Parker 
was right ; the thing for me to do was to concen- 
trate in the office along with him. Morrison saw my 
disapproval, in spite of my laugh, and plunged into 
the breach with all his artillery of persuasion. 

I let him talk away; he had one of the most at- 
tractive voices I have ever heard. For sheer enter- 
tainment I would rather choose an evening with 
him to an evening at the theatre any time. He had 
the thing all planned out. There was a real chance 
for such a concern as ours, he said. He had studied 
the conditions and knew it. We would of course do 
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a little speculating on the side. It would be a shame 
for the company not to make use of an asset like my 
"uncanny" market sense. But speculating would 
not be our main business. Our sign ought to read 
"G. H. Morrison & Co., Dredging, Towing, and Dry 
Docking." We would be first aids to water-logged 
businesses. There were dozens of sound businesses 
in trouble, usually for lack of a little capital and a 
little merchandising sense. Such businesses were 
coming to the big Wall Street houses all the time 
begging for money, offering their souls to get it. 
And they were being turned away because they were 
too small for the big fellows to bother with. 

There was our chance. We'd take on two or three 
of these every year; reorganise them; sell stock 
enough to raise the capital we needed; lay out an 
advertising and merchandising campaign for them, 
start them on their way, sell our stock at a profit 
and "bow out." 

So he rattled on, and I realised that, in spite of 
his picturesque enthusiasm, the core of his proposi- 
tion was sound. There was an opportunity for just 
such a concern as he pictured. It was true that doz- 
ens of perfectly sound propositions came to the big 
fellows every year which were turned away, not be- 
cause they were not good, but because they were 
just too small. When a concern is thinking in mil- 
lions, it can't concentrate on hundreds. People 
who are reorganizing railroads, don't like to clutter 
up their offices with the reorganization of peanut 
stands — even though they are offered half the profits 
of the stands in payment. 

Had it not been for Parker's lecture earlier in the 
week, I would have warmed to the proposition. And, 
even with Parker's words still in my ears, I found my- 
self gradually catching the fire of Morrison's ardour. 
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I wonder if there ever lived a man who did not 
have deep down in his soul a desire to be in business 
for himself. I have watched that instinct cropping 
out in the most interesting and unexpected mani- 
festations. I have seen the President of a great bank, 
whose salary is $50,000 a year, go home at night to 
the suburb where he lived and puzzle over the af- 
fairs of a little one-horse bank of his own, whose 
profits under the most favourable circumstances 
couldn't be over a thousand dollars a month. Adams 
who gets $25,000 a >[ear as General Manager of a 
big department store in New York told me with the 
greatest pride last summer that he was selling $250 
worth of milk a month from his farm, and that he 
bet he'd make $1,500 on it before the year was over! 

No matter how big my success with Thome, 
Wilber & Co., I would be only an employ6. I might 
make a hundred thousand a year or more — but it 
would still be another man's business. I began to 
feel the same thrill that had run through my veins 
the night I stood on the edge of the Common at 
Merwin and pictured the sign that would some day 
hang across the street. "The Merwin Cash Store, 
George Groton, Prop." "Groton & Morrison, 
Stocks and Bonds." It sounded good. 

We stayed together until after midnight, and be- 
fore we parted the firm of "G. H. Momson & Co." 
had been formed. Capital stock $50,000 Preferred 
and $50,000 Common. I was to have all the Pre- 
ferred and 51 per cent, of the Common, and Mor- 
rison the remaining 49 per cent. I was to supply 
$10,000 in cash to start the business. I was not to 
appear in the ownership in any way until such time 
as it was big enough for me to step over into it and 
give all my time. 

Morrison and 1 left the hotel together, and walked 
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over to Sixth Avenue where he was to take the 
elevated. At Jack's place, he reached out and 
grasped my arm. 

"We must drink to the success of G. H. Morrison 
& Co.," he cried. 

"All right," I answered. "On one condition — 
it's the last drink for either of us until G. H. Mor- 
rison & Co. pays its first dividend. I don't want 
you drinking if you're going to handle any of my 
money. Is it a go?" 

He reached out and grasped my hand. " It's a go," 
he said. "What'lhyou have?" 

"French vichy," I replied. "Might as well begin 
right now." 

He made a sad little face, but nodded to the bar- 
tender. So in soberness that extended to every- 
thing but our faith we christened the firm of G. H. 
Morrison & Co., Stocks and Bonds. 

A few days later Morrison telephoned me to come 
over and see the office. He had rented two rooms 
on Broad Street overlooking the Curb Market. An 
attractive little stenographer rose to meet me as 1 
stepped through the door; in the corner of the room, 
on a high stool a book-keeper sat figuring over a big 
ledger. 

The business was only one day old yet the book- 
keeper was already figuring. I have been in business 
now a good many years as a salesman and half of 
the figuring that goes on inside the wire cages of 
book-keepers and accountants is still a mystery to 
me. Talking with other business men, I find that 
when they really confess the truth — their sense of 
mystery is the same as mine. A man goes out and, 
over the luncheon table, closes up a simple business 
deal; he comes back and tells his book-keeper. 
And for days that individual will be busy making 
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entries in books, drawing little jiggly lines on charts, 
and pulling out and pushing in card files. It mat- 
ters not whether the business be making money or 
losing it, the amount of figuring that the book- 
keepers find to do is just the same. 

I stepped into the other room, and there was 
Morrison, a big flat-topped desk pushed against the 
wall in front of him, a broad table at his back. 

"Welcome," he cried. "Welcome to the scene of 
your future triumphs." 

I looked around with a feeling that has come to 
me only once again in my life— on the day when I 
stepped into my own home for the first time. Here 
were desks and typewriters and rugs that my own 
money had bought. Every cent that went out of 
this office would be my money, not the money of 
some big corporation with an inexhaustible bank 
account. Every dollar of profit conjured up inside 
these four walls would be Morrison's and mine alone: 
we should riot have to divide with anybody. I asked 
him the price of everything in the offices, criticised 
the make of typewriter he had chosen, looked over 
the references of the book-keeper, warned him that 
blonde stenographers could never keep a secret, 
and then, it being time to close the office, we walked 
up the street together feeling very contented and 
important. 

For a few weeks Morrison spent most of his time 
in looking about, getting his bearings, and letting 
it be known what kind of business he was prepared 
to handle. Meantime, by virtue of such tips as I 
could give him and some he collected for himself, 
the firm managed to make a part of its expenses. 
Morrison was a good trader, and learned the ropes 
rapidly. He was the kind of a fellow that with a 
few days' tutoring would have taken charge of any- 
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thing from a three-ringed circus to a theological 
seminary. ^ He had the typical newspaper man's 
mind. Given twenty-four hours in the public 
library and he would become an authority on any 
subject in the world. He could write an article on 
that subject which would draw favourable comment 
from other authorities. And twenty-four hours later 
his mind would be as free from any memory of the 
things as on the day of his birth — ^washed clean and 
ready for the next impression. 

It was perhaps two months after we opened the 
office that he telephoned me; our first deal was 
ready to be closed. A German cigar maker, who 
owned a little factory uptown where he and his 
sons had been making cigars for twenty years, 
needed capital to expand. He had never had money 
enough to conduct the business properly. Always 
he had been on the verge of bankruptcy, not quite 
able to supply the demand, because he could never 
get money enough at any one time to pay the gov- 
ernment tax on a real supply of tobacco. Yet, in 
spite of all its handicaps, the demand for his cigar 
had grown. It was a good product. Morrison had 
investigated it thoroughly: he knew it could be 
marketed by mail as well as through the ordinary 
channels. He had worked out an advertising cam- 
paign for it, and believed that with an investment 
of $50,000 the company could make $25,000 a year. 

So at five o'clock, after our own office had closed, 
I walked over and sent in my name to Morrison. I 
could have walked in without any announcement 
of course, but the stage setting was important. It 
was necessary to give the impression that the House 
of Morrison, though young, was nevertheless of 
consequence and full of promise. 
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There at Morrison]s desk, fingering his Hamburg 
American watch chain, sat the little German, one 
of the sons on each side of him. Morrison rose as I 
entered, and the other three got up awkwardly, 
clearing their throats and wetting their dry lips with 
their tongues. 

"Mr. Schlutter, this is Mr. Groton of Thome, 
Wilber & Company," said Morrison. 

The three fairly trembled. I knew they would: 
I had witnessed the same scene in Juergens' office a 
dozen times. There is nothing more pathetic than 
the attitude of the average small business man in 
the presence of the imaginary mystery of Wall 
Street. Mention the name of a great house to him 
and without knowing why, he feels a kind of awe ; 
let him but dream that there is a chance of getting 
one of the big houses to put money into his business 
and he shakes with joy at the prospect. 

I acknowledged Morrison's greeting with a nod, 
accepted one of his cigars (paid for by my money), 
and settled myself to hear as if for the first time, 
the proposition with which Morrison had already 
made me familiar. When he had outlined it, I 
broke in abruptly after the manner of Juergens. 

"That's enough," I said, decisively. "It may be 
a very good proposition, but Thome, Wilber & Co. 
wouldn't consider it for a minute. It's entirely out 
of their line." 

The three Germans wilted; one could hear their 
breathing clear across the room. 

" But as an individual," I continued, after an im- 
pressive pause, " I might perhaps " 

Hope surged back into their German breasts. 

"If you vould, Mister Groton," pleaded the 
father, "id iss a goot peesness. It can make money 
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Juergens would have left them about one-fifth of 
their business when he got through with it, and 
argued that he had treated them very generously 
inasmuch as the business was worth nothing to them 
when they brought it to him, and their fifth would 
be more valuable if things went well than the whole 
had been before. Mornson and I were fairer. We 
formed a new company with $50,000 of preferred, 
and $150,000 of common stock. The preferred we 
allotted to the new capital with a bonus of one- 
third of the common : a second third of the common 
we gave to the Germans; and the last third went into 
the safe of G. H. Morrison & Co. 

We passed the word around among the fellows at 
the Club, and in three days had $50,000, none of it 
contributed by Morrison or me. 

Assuming that everything went well we had made 
fifty thousand dollars without using any money of 
our own at all, and in doing it we would turn the 
three Germans from failures into successful men. 
We felt very well pleased with ourselves a week or 
two later as we stood beside the office safe into which 
Morrison had locked the freshly printed certificates. 

" Hitherto I've never been able to make any money 
without risking some of my own," I said to Morrison. 
"That, of course, is very crude; almost, one might 
say, unethical. This is the beginning of a new kind 
of success. It is a milestone on my way up." 



CHAPTER XXVI 

T KEPT faith with Mrs. von Ogden Prentiss. No 
^ tip or deal came my way in which her account did 
not have a share; and she, on her side, saw that I 
was given plenty of opportunity to make good up- 
town. 

After the first evening in her own home, I found 
that other invitations followed plenty fast enough. 
And as soon as I had worn off the initial feeling of 
awe and diffidence in the presence of the great — a 
feeling derived largely from reading the Sunday 
newspapers — I was as much at home in a $75,000 
drawing room as ever I had been on a hair cloth 
sofa in a Merwin parlour. 

" I have talked with great men/' Lincoln once said, 
"and 1 do not see how they differ from others." 

I ran across that quotation at the bottom of the 
editorial column of some newspaper, and it was a 
great comfort to me. I began viewing my new ac- 
quaintances through the eyes of an impartial ob- 
server, instead of through a mist of newspaper 
glamour; and I felt more and more convinced that 
Lincoln was right. At house parties I have sat at 
breakfast opposite a man whose name is known 
across the country: and I have seen him, when his 
wife was not looking, soak his toast in his coffee just 
as my father used to do. I have observed at a 
fashionable tea on Fifth Avenue how every woman 

a 18 
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hates to be the first to leave for dread of what the 
other women will say of her. And I have observed 
the same thing at the unfashionable meetings of the 
Ladies Aid of the First Congregational Church of 
Merwin. And at a poker party in our Club where 
the chips were worth a dollar apiece, a man told the 
same story which Bud Thatcher used to tell when 
the deal would get around to him in the pinochle 
game played in his office at the Merwin Livery and 
Feed Stables. 

My balance sheet in the social game was not 
altogether unfavourable. I had two substantial 
assets, as I soon discovered. I was in Wall Street, 
and doing well. This both entitled me to respect 
and provided me with the sinews of conversation, 
in an atmosphere where the conversation was en- 
tirely of either money or sports. And my second 
asset was sports. 1 developed a very good game of 
golf; I improved my dancing under professional 
tutelage; and at a ball game, played for charity, 
between two teams of swells, I pitched and won. 
Not so good a game as 1 had pitched in Merwin — 
but still good enough. 

For a time 1 supposed that these were my only 
assets. But I was . mistaken, as Mrs. von Ogden 
Prentiss took occasion to point out to me. 1 had 
another pearl of great price to offer in the big game 
— ^the most important of all. I was unmarried. 

"You are doing famously," she said to me one 
Sunday afternoon when I had dropped in for tea at 
her house. "You will go a long way — if only you 
don't make any mistake." 

"Am I in danger of making one?" I asked. 

She smiled in her whimsical, worldly way. 

"How many times did you dance with Mildred 
Harrison last night?" 
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I flushed. 

"She was as good looking as any one there/' I 
protested. "And " 

"And her father owns large sections of Manhattan 
Island," she interposed, with a mocking laugh. 

Then suddenly she grew serious. 

" Don't make any mistake, George," she warned. 
(We had long since dropped formality; we knew too 
much about each other.) "You aren't in Mildred 
Harrison's class — ^yet. If you play your cards care- 
fully and watch your step you may be, sometime. 
But meanwhile, not more than three dances with 
Mildred Harrison or anyone else. Benevolent 
neutrality — that's your r61e. As long as mother 
and the girls aren't quite sure just where you belong, 
you are an object of great interest in these parts. 
But once let the idea get abroad that you are the 
special property of anybody, and your stock will 
tumble terribly. The race is to the strong and swift; 
daughters grow old very fast. Motherly attention 
cannot be wasted for a single extra day on the foolish 
young men who have put themselves outside the 
running." 

She lighted a cigarette. 

I shall never forget what a shock it gave me the 
first time I saw a woman smoke a cigarette — a 
really nice woman. It seemed a kind of sacrilege. 
In Merwin we had always thought of cigarette 
smoking as the badge of one special kind of women. 
Had any man dared insinuate that a woman of our 
set was of that kind, we would have repelled the in- 
sult even with our lives. And here was one of our 
set, one whom we had cherished and protected, one 
for whose good name we would have sacrificed 
everything, carelessly flaunting in our faces the 
badge of the other sort. It made me heart-sick. 
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Later when I saw the mother of two little boys put 
a cigarette between her lips and bend her pretty 
head while the elder of the two — seven years old, 
perhaps — trotted up with a lighted match, I could 
have cried. "What a portrait!" I thought. "Mod- 
em Motherhood; or the Madonna of the Cigarette." 

But all that feeling had long since worn off. How 
quickly feelings do wear off, anyway. Is there any- 
thing in the world to which the human organism 
cannot accustom itself, if only the same thing has 
happened half a dozen times in succession? . 

Once I talked with a war correspondent who had 
come back from the front. "The wounded," I ex- 
claimed, "the terrible suffering. How could you 
bear it?" "Well," he assured slowly, "if you and 
I were to step out of this Club now and see a man 
lying in the gutter with one leg cut off, it would 
turn us sick. We should be panic-stricken. We 
should rush about wildly, calling for ambulances, 
and pouring out our energies in the effort to be of 
help. But if we should continue our walk up the 
street, and at every fifteen feet pass another nian 
lying in the gutter with a leg missing, by the time 
we reached Central Park, we should exclaim: 'Why 
don't the police clean up these fellows anyway? 
What do they mean by letting them lie around 
blocking traffic and soiling the sidewalks?'" 

Probably we should. There is apparently no 
limit to the human animal's ability to adapt him- 
self to circumstance. If a man had to be operated 
on for appendicitis on the fifteenth of every month, 
for example, would it not in time become to him a 
mere matter of routine? Would he not say, as he 
turned his desk calendar, "H'm, fourteenth to-day. 
Remind me to-morrow Miss Emerson; fifteenth; 
must have my operation." 
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Mrs. von Ogden Prentiss smoked very prettily. 
She drew a deep pufT, and let the smoke curl about 
her hair like a wreath. 

"You're doing very well so far," she continued, 
"very well indeed. But you shouldn't even dream 
of marriage for three or four years yet, maybe five. 
And by that time — ^well — if you're careful '' 

She laughed a hard little laugh. It hurt. I might 
perhaps be fond of money — ^yes, even mercenary, 
though I hated the word — but there were limits. I 
hoped there was enough decency in me still to re- 
spect and reverence love. 

" I wouldn't marry for money/' I blurted out. 

She smiled with an easy tolerance, as one smiles 
at the heroics of a child. 

"Tut, tut/' she said, "someone's got to marry the 
richgirls." 

"Then it can be someone else," I protested. 
"When I get married I want a wife, not a bank 
account." 

She merely laughed and waved me to the door. 

It was a beautiful Sunday afternoon; I turned 
eastward along Fifty-ninth Street, and pushed out 
on to the Queensboro bridge. A few little tugs 
snorted busily about in the river, towing a hundred 
times their weight in freight cars; an excursion 
steamer passed; and then, drifting silently, a great 
white pnvate yacht. The day was so still 1 could 
almost hear the voices of the party on the after- 
deck. They were playing cards. Sunday afternoon, 
and cards on the after-deck, and the sparkle of sun- 
shine on tall glasses. 

"Pagans," 1 muttered to myself. "Wasters. I'd 
rather be strolling along the Connecticut with 
Betty." 

I was sure I meant it; sure that I did not mis- 
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read my own soul. I made up my mind that I must 
see Betty at once. I would write her a note that 
very afternoon and ask her whether she could go to 
dinner with me and the theatre. I would give her 
such a time as she had never had in New York. 1 
would make up with interest for my past neglect. 
It was a good idea; I was all excited over the 
prospect. 

Later I decided that a note was too slow: what 
are telephones for? I called her at the Settlement 
House, and arranged for dinner on Wednesday night, 
and the theatre, and supper afterward. 

Monday night, in answer to a sudden impulse, I 
dropped into Delmonico's and dined alone. The 
food at the Club lately had been getting on my 
nerves. It seemed to me that everything tasted 
just the same — and of onions. The menu card 
showed a large enough variety, but no matter under 
what name one ordered, one finished his meal every 
evening with the same oniony afterglow in his 
mouth. I wanted something different; and so I 
sat down alone in Delmonico's and propped a 
newspaper up in front of me, and ordered a steak 
well done. 

I had finished my meal and lighted a cigar when a 
party of four came in and sat at a near-by table. 
Something about one of the girls seemed familiar; 
and when, a moment later, she turned in my direc- 
tion, I recognised her. It was Muriel Juergens. 

I wondered whether she would nod: I remembered 
the scene in the office, her curtness, her too evident 
embarrassment lest she should be seen in conversa- 
tion with one of her father's employes. From that 
day to this I had never seen her; much water had 
flowed under the bridges in the meantime. I was a 
frequent visitor in homes where Mrs. Merode Juer- 
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gens with all her money and desire had never en- 
tered. I wondered 

She caught my glance and instantly nodded in the 
most friendly fashion in the world, and motioned 
me to her table. 

I had first to pay my check, and in the minutes 
while I waited for my change I kept wondering. 
Here was a girl who only a few years before had 
typified all that was beautiful and desirable to me. 
I could not count the number of nights when 1 had 
dreamed of her; I blushed inwardly at the thought 
of the valiant deeds I had performed, in my imag- 
ination, with the hope of her rewarding smile. Only 
a few years before. And here she was, smiling and 
eager 

I gathered up my things and walked over to her 
table. She greeted me cordially, almost too cor- 
dially, I thought, remembering still our last bitter 
meeting. I chatted with her awhile, thanked her 
for her invitation to call, which 1 had not the slight- 
est notion of accepting, and left her. And not by so 
much as a single cjuickened heart-beat did the meet- 
ing register itself in my consciousness. 

If I know anything of the symptoms of love, I had 
been head over heels in love with Muriel Juergens 
in the past. I had worshipped her in imagination 
for weeks, and even months. 1 had fed upon the 
memory of the few words that had passed between 
us, repeating them over and over again to myself. 
And now, I could meet her and leave her without a 
flutter. Was I inconstant, 1 wondered; and were 
all men so? And if they were, then what horrible 
tragedies must be covered under the concealing 
cloak of marriage? How many men must have 
loved and married and ceased to love without 
understanding why the passion had left them, any 




'"You're doing very well so far,' she continued, 'very 
well indeed. But you shouldn't even dream of marriage 
for three or four years yet, maybe five.' " 
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more than they understood why it had come at 
first. What creatures of the winds we are at least ! 

So I kept wondering to myself. Then, realizing all 
at once that my wondering was getting me nowhere, 
resolutely put it from my mind. No thought of mine 
would be likely to solve the problem. Away with it. 
Some things were sure, even in a world full of un- 
certainties and conjecture. And one of the surest 
things was that Betty Wilson was a prettier girl than 
Munel Juergens. And I was to dine with Betty on 
Wednesday night. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

I RODE down to the Settlement House in a taxi 
* and left it standing outside, its hoarse asthmatic 
heart beating minutes into dollars. The door was 
opened by a girl whom I recognised at once from 
Betty's descriptions of her as Miss Bertha Kent, a 
graduate of Bryn Mawr and a social settler who had 
been in the house two years longer then Betty. 

Miss Kent was tall, large-boned, and athletic 
looking except for her complexion which was bad. 
Her hair was dressed in a way to make it look short 
like a man's; her skirt was ungracefully cut, with side 
pockets as in trousers; and she wore no corset. Her 
whole make-up was evidently designed to enter 
emphatic protest against the discrimination which 
Nature had shown in making her a woman. It was 
a costume that seemed to cry out, "Show no chi- 
valry here. Attempt none of the wiles by which 
your sex has kept mine in bondage for so many 
generations. I'm a new woman and as good a man 
as the next." 

She had successfully obliterated every suggestion 
of a curve, and most of the other attributes of her 
sex, but one characteristic still raised its head to mock 
her effort. Feminine curiosity refused to yield to 
either shortened hair or trousered skirts; she still 
must hurry to the door and have a look at the man 
who had come to call on Betty Wilson. 

226 
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She ushered me into the bare little parlour, and 
sat down opposite me, apparently determined to 
wait Betty's arrival. I made some polite inquiry 
about the progress of the Settlement. 

"Oh, I don't stay around much now," she an- 
swered in a loud rasping voice. "I'm writing most 
of the time. I do working girls." 

"Do working girls?" I echoed, not sure that I had 
heard her correctly. 

"Yes, for the magazines." 

Still I did not understand; and with an air of tol- 
erant condescension she explained that she spent 
her days working in laundries or restaurants or 
department stores, worming her way into the secrets 
of working girls, and then setting them forth naked 
in the magazines and Sunday newspapers. 

It filled me somehow with a wholehearted dis- 
gust. She evidenced no sense of sympathy for her 
victims, no particular desire to be of help to them. 
I gathered that she had been in the uplift business 
long enough to have lost all the first fine enthusiasm 
with which she entered it. She had no illusions 
about the power of Settlements to help conditions ; 
nothing could help except Socialism! or some up- 
heaval which could only come years in the future — 
after we were all dead probably. All charity was 
useless; all kindliness worse than wasted. If one 
believed in the Social Revolution of the future, that 
belief excused one for any responsibility for the 
present. The thing to do was to accept conditions 
and turn them to advantage as well as possible; she 
turned them to her advantage by doing working girls. 

It was something akin to cannibalism, this hving 
off working girls; something akin to white slavery. 
I felt for her the same revulsion which all men feel 
for the man who lives off women. I think I might 
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perhaps have said so; but I had no chance to say 
anything, except to grunt monosyllables. She 
mounted the rostrum, and conducted the entire con- 
versation. 

Most of what she said I have forgotten, but I re- 
member recalling Dr. Johnson's observation about 
a woman preachmg — that the sight was interesting, 
like the sight of a dog standing on his hind legs. 
"Not that she does it very well, but that you are sur- 
prised to see it done at all." 

She spoke of haying seen Adams that afternoon; 
and I gathered a little later that she meant Maude 
Adams, and that it was part of the creed of her kind 
always to speak of professional women, and of the 
women of their own association by their last names. 

I am all for freedom for women, and have missed 
my usual subway express three different years be- 
cause of standing in line in the plumbing shop, which 
is the polling place in my precinct to vote for woman 
suffrage; but I don't know when anyone has stirred 
up so much antagonism in me in one short fifteen 
minutes as Miss Bertha Kent. 

I thought of the quiet, courteous, pleasant-voiced 
men who waited on us at our club, and I wondered 
if any of their daughters were working girls, who 
perhaps lived in this section and had had their good 
manners corrupted by Miss Kent. 

Then a terrible thought occurred to me. Miss 
Kent had been here only two years longer than 

Betty. Could it be that Betty, also Lord! it 

was too awful. I drew some consolation from the 
fact that Betty was late, that she was keeping me 
waiting. That, thank God, was a feminine trait. 
1 took it as a welcome proof that she was still un- 
polluted. Still I was frightfully uncomfortable after 
the horrid suspicion entered my soul; I sat on the 
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edge of my chair and hardly looked at Miss Kent 
at all, for the eagerness with which my eyes sought 
the door. I could have cried out with joy when 
Betty finally appeared, in a soft pink gown, with an 
opera coat that drifted back to show the white 
expanse of her pretty neck, and a veil tossed over 
her hair — as lovely and delicate a bit of girlhood as 
ever was in the world. 

I fairly leaped to her side, and with hardly a nod 
to Miss Kent hurried Betty to the door. I had all 
the sensations of the courageous young knight 
breathlessly rescuing Beauty from the Beast. 

The taxi-cab is a kind of modern life equivalent of 
the desert island. I once heard a female lecturer 
say that if any man in the world were to be cast on 
a desert island with any woman in the world, he 
eventually would fall in love with her. Which, of 
course, as every man knows, is absolutely untrue. 
He would eventually fall in love with her or kill her. 
The susceptibility of our sex is popularly over- 
estimated by the women. Every woman in the 
world is attractive to some man ; some are attractive 
to many nien ; a very few are attractive to all men. 

Three times in my adult life I have been in de- 
partment stores. I hope never to enter one again. 
But on each of those three occasions, while waiting 
for my wife to decide between two pieces of goods 
absolutely alike, I have watched the women troop 
by, and I have said to myself, "Suppose I were to 
be cast on a desert island with that one, or that one, 
or that!" (Any man finding himself growing dis- 
satisfied with his wife should take her to a depart- 
ment store for half an hour and discover for himself 
how few there are in the world for whom he would 
exchange her.) 

A taxi-cab, as I was saying, is a kind of desert 
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island. In it one is shut up alone with one woman; 
the little elevation of the cab seat raises one into a 
separate world, where the eyes and the thoughts of 
the folk swarming about outside become of no con- 
sequence. Bustling little folk, so many of them, 
looking all alike — ^we shall never see them again 
nor they us. The flare of light from the street lamps 
plays over the face of the girl, touching her hair, her 
eyes, her teeth into brilliance; the warm, soft air 
rushes through and flicks a wisp of hair across your 
cheek; around you floats the faint odour of perfume. 

It was a fool who said that the way to a man's 
heart is through his stomach; the way to a man's 
heart is through his nose. No man under fifty mar- 
ries his cook; but a subtle perfume is an intoxicant 
to the nostrils of youth more potent than strong 
wine. 

So we rode up town in a taxi together. And I 
kept my hands resolutely thrust into the pockets of 
my dinner coat, and forced the conversation to Mer- 
win, and the Settlement, and the weather, and " Do 
you think the Giants will win?" and held it there 
until the cab stopped and I had paid the man, and 
we were safely seated with a table between us at 
Sherry's. 

Men at other tables looked across at Betty admir- 
ingly; a couple whom I knew strolled by, and bowed; 
I watched their glances and knew that they were 
wondering where Groton had found the very good- 
looking young lady, and who she was. I was proud 
of her; she was as much a part of the setting as the 
flowers on the table. No trace of self-consciousness, 
not a particle of pose. 

"My! but it seems good to see you again," I 
exclaimed. 

I could have bitten my tongue for the remark. 
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It laid me open to such a well-deserved rebuke. If 
the sight of her was so good, why had I neglected 
her for weeks? I thought surely she would say 
something of the sort ; it was due me. But she did 
not; she only smiled. 

"It just seems as if you must have a whole book 
full of things to tell me." she answered. 

"I have," I said, "but you first. How is your 
father?" 

Her eyes clouded for an instant. 

"He's not so well, Geordie," she said quietly. 
"I'm afraid we shall not have him long. And oh, 
Geordie, he's been such a wonderful father " 

"He surely has," I echoed. "A wonderful, won- 
derful man." 

She was pleased. "I'm so glad to have you say 
it," she beamed. "I always knew you loved him. 
And he loves you so much, and is so proud of you. 
I'm glad you think that his life has — has been a 
success. Somehow it seems to me the biggest 
possible kind of a success." . . . And you're such 
a success, too, Geordie/' she added, brightening. 
"I see your name in the papers and — and every- 
thing. You must start right in at the beginning 
and tell me." 

I felt better to have the conversation turn away 
from her father. Of course I loved the old man, 
and surely I had no reason for any other feeling. 
He had worked along in a little town for $900 a year, 
and here was I, not half his age and making ten 
times as much and more. Yet somehow when 
Betty spoke of him, it always gave me an uncom- 
fortable feeling, as if she thought that he had got 
something out of life that I was missing; as if, in 
spite of the figures, written plain for all the world 
to see, she still read assets into his balance sheet that 
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made mine look bare. I couldn't exactly define the 
feeling; when I sought to analyse it, I told myself 
I was a fool to imagine any such thing. And yet, 
vague and haunting, it still was there. 

Anyway I felt better to be talking about myself. 
I told her of the office, and Morrison & Company, 
and my life up town. I even mentioned the names 
of some of the girls whom I had met, names that 
were in the society columns every day, and I watched 
to see whether her face would betray any touch of 
jealousy. It did not, and I was a bit disappointed. 

I would have liked to se^ something — ^just a hint. 
I wondered whether she didn't care; perhaps there 
was some other man. The thought had never 
occurred to me before. Betty and I had grown 
up together; until I left Merwin 1 had always sup- 
posed in a tacit kind of way, that some day we 
would marry. New York had changed that, along 
with a lot of other things. I had allowed her to 
be in the same city, within a five-cent ride and a 
five-cent telephone call, for weeks, even months, 
without seeing her. I had almost forgotten that 
once I thought I loved her. And now, after months, 
I found her again, a woman, not a girl, self-possessed 
and undazzled, a woman who looked at me through 
friendly eyes, but with no hint of desire; a woman 
who could listen to my mention of the names of 
other women, and show nothing but a smile. 

Betty Wilson had felt more than this when we 
walked the shaded streets of Merwin on summer 
evenings; her nature had craved more than friend- 
ship from me in those days. She had been a girl 
born to be loved, glowing in the atmosphere of love, 
needing it; that her nature had changed I did not 
believe. She was as feminine, as womanly as ever. 
She was far more good to look upon, far more de- 
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sirable, yet if the craving for affection was still 
there it did not give any hint of its presence 
for my eyes. Had it, then, found other satisfaction? 
Who was he, I wondered. I cursed myself for a 
fool. 

It was a new feeling to me — ^jealousy. I had 
never known it before. There was no one at the 
office to excite it ; my progress had been so rapid in 
comparison with the average of those about me 
that if there had been any jealousy, I was more 
likely to be its object than its victim. In the old 
days in Merwin I had been almost a member of the 
Wilson family. My relation to Betty was so generally 
understood that no one would have thought of ques- 
tioning it. It was a matter of course that I should 
take her to the dances, and be assigned the seat 
next to hers, at all the parties. Once or twice other 
fellows started little incipient campaigns of calling 
at her house; but they came to nothing, and Betty 
always told me all about them, and we laughed 
together. I couldn't have felt jealous no matter 
how much anyone else had called. We under- 
stood each other; we knew, each of us, just how the 
other felt. 

So I had come to New York, and jumped into 
manhood; and I had been foolish enough to suppose 
that she would be always a little girl. For months 
she had hardly entered my thoughts, and now, here 
1 was discovering the uncomfortable fact that, 
except in the most casual and detached sort of way, 
I had apparently not entered hers. 

We rode over to the theatre together, and sat 
through a very well-played little comedy. It was 
an Old Homesteady sort of play. I had picked it 
out because, from the reviews, I judged it would 
be something like Merwin, and that we might have 
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a good laugh over it together. It proved to be 
more like Merwin even than I had thought. 

There was an old preacher in it like Betty's father, 
and a store like Haines's, and a livery stable like 
Bud Thatcher's, and a couple like Betty and me. ' 
At least so it seemed to me. I wondered whether 
Betty thought so, too. And in the third act, when 
trouble came, and the old couple had to give up the 
home and go to the poor-house, I felt like crying 
along with the women. I looked over at Betty and 
her eyes too were full of tears. Instinctively my 
hand reached out for hers, and touched it; she let 
her fingers lie in mine for just an instant, and then 
drew them away — more quickly than was neces- 
sary, I thought. That little motion of withdrawal 
strengthened all my forebodings. 

The play turned out all right in the end. The 
young chap came back from the city a great man 
and rescued the old folk, and the girl who had 
waited received him, and they were married and 
settled down in the little old town. He could have 
gone back to the city, but he preferred to stay and 
run his father's factory. So the play left them, 
facing the future together, with the benediction of 
the peaceful, livable old town, so strong and so 
kindly a contrast to the cruel city of the second 
act. 

I canie back to earth reluctantly. For two hours 
I had lived again in Merwin, under the shade of its 
old trees, amid the easy-going, gentle, friendly life 
of the little towh, where everybody knew everybody 
and liked everybody; where nobody had much, and 
nobody was really poor, and no one worked or worried 
himself to death. The glare of the lights outside the 
theatre, the cries of the cab drivers, the jangle of 
the cars, and the hard-set faces of the crowd seemed 
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almost sacrilege. I could not at once throw off the 
influence of the play. All that New York had to 
give seemed suddenly hollow in comparison with the 
peace of Merwin — ^and Betty. 

We got into a taxi again and rode down to her 
Settlement House, saying very little all the way. 
Two or three times I tried to speak, but it came to 
nothing. For the first time in my life I felt ill at 
ease and dumb in the presence of Betty Wilson. It 
came over me with a sense of despair that while the 
play had fanned into flame my old feeling for her, 
It had apparently produced no correspondmg effect 
in her. If she had read herself into the heroine's 
part, she had not seen me as the hero; there was 
someone else. 

A sudden lurch threw her against me; her hair 
brushed my cheek; I could feel her warm breath — 
the perfume of her was maddening. I had all that 
I could do to keep from throwing my arms about her 
and pouring out m^ heart like a blushing, stammering 
kid. It was over in a moment. She settled herself 
in her own comer of the seat a bit more carefully 
and farther away than she needed to, I thought. We 
were passing through the slums of Houston Street, 
and she made some remark about the pathos of the 
poor, their suffering on hot nights such as these. 

I looked out at the kids still playing in the streets, 
because their bedrooms were too stifling for sleep; 
I saw the fire escapes loaded with unkempt, half 
naked men and women, and I hated them all. Tbey 
were partly responsible — they had helped to change 
her. As likely as not it was some long-haired up- 
lifter who had taken her away, someone with poetic 
thoughts about the poor and the meanness of the 
rich, someone who lived off a Foundation and de- 
spised hard-working, plain men Uke me, who made 
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their honest living and were too tired at night to read 
poetry " 

For just a minute she lingered in the hallway at 
the Settlement House. 

"It has been perfect, Geordie/' she cried, holding 
out her hand. "Thank you, ever so much." 

"Will you go again?" I blurted out. "Til call 
you up — may I?" 

She hesitated. I tried to read her expression, to 
know what was going on in her mind. But all she 
said was: 

"Why yes, Geordie — of course." 

"Soon?" I demanded. 

But either she did not hear me or did not want to 
hear me. She stopped half way up the stairs and 
waved her hand. 

"Good night," she called. 

I got into the taxi and rode back to the Club. 
There were two or three fellows in the library who 
nodded as I entered. Over in one corner two gray- 
haired old window-box boys were playing dominoes. 
They did not look up from their game to greet me; 
they would not have looked up longer than a minute 
to hear the news of my sudden death. I had lived 
in this place for years ; there were fellows in it I liked, 
but not one whose going would really have taken 
anything out of my life; not one to whom I was a 
necessity. 

This was my home! L/)rd! what a travesty on 
the word. 

I took the elevator up to my room and fished 
Betty's picture from the drawer to which it had 
again descended in the recent months of neglect. 
And while the influence of the play was still 
strong upon me, while the touch of her breath 
was on my cheek, and the perfume of her in my 
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nostrils, I sat down and wrote her an eight-page 
letter. 

It was the kind of letter that a man writes at night 
and tears up the next morning. 

I told her I was lonesome, that I needed her, that 
I ''wanted her to share my success, that it couldn't 
be success without her. I told her I knew there must 
be someone else, that she no longer felt about me as 
once she did. I blamed myself; I had been a fool 
and I admitted it. But we were meant for each 
other: I could be everything with her help. She 
must 

It was a flaming letter. 

I read it through, decided to tear it up, read it 
through again; then, putting on my hat, I walked 
downstairs and passing the box in the corridor, 
stepped to the corner of the street and watched it 
disappear through the open mouth of the green box 
there. 

The mouth clanged shut — the same unemotional 
clang with which it had closed upon so many of the 
secret hopes and fears, loves and dreads of men. 
The pleas of lovers ; the shamed missives of men and 
women who dared not trust themselves to speech; 
the pleas of debtors, the threats of creditors; the 
dull unimpassioned despatches of business — all pass- 
ing between the same hard lips with the same un- 
altering clang. 

I was glad the thing was done; glad the letter 
had gone beyond recall. 

And five minutes later, in my room, its hot impul- 
sive paragraphs rising in my^ memory, I would have 
given anythmg almost to bring it back. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

npHE goose hung high those days in the office of 
* G. H. Morrison and Q). Business, in the form 
of promotion opportunities, and equally important 
tips, continued to flow in. We added one room after 
another, and though, at the beginning I had con- 
tributed most of the experience and market wisdom 
to the concern, it was not long before Morrison was 
doing his full share. 

He had a remarkable ability for getting close to 
big men, a talent founded on a philosophy all his own. 

" You take these big fellows too seriously, George," 
he said to me once. " Everybody takes 'em seriously; 
they get sick of it. They're only human, after all, 
and what they want is to be amused. Let me crack 
the great man's jokes and I care not who sits on the 
Board of Directors with him. I'll get mine." 

He was perfectly audacious in the application of 
his formula. We breakfasted one morning at the 
Waldorf with the President of a big corporation, a 
good deal of a bear. He was surly this particular morn- 
ing, having sf)ent the night on a sleeper, and during 
the first part of the breakfast he said not a word. 

Finally in answer to some direct question of mine 
he parted his lips sufficiently to let out a little grunt. 

"Ha," cried Morrison, pointing a finger at him. 
"See. It's human. It's alive. It speaks." 

I would as soon have dreamed of pulling down the 
Kaiser's vest, or giving Rockefeller's ear a playful 

3^8 
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tweak. I thought to see Morrison annihilated by a 
thunderbolt. Instead of which the great man looked 
across at him, caught his impudent grin, smiled 
rather sheepishly, and forthwith be^an to talk in a 
most interesting fashion on the precise matters that 
were worth money to us. 

I can imagine the howls of protest that would 
ascend if that incident were to be printed in a business 
book of helpfulness to young men, as an example 
of a way in which to handle prominent financiers. 
But it was Morrison's way and it worked. I doubt 
that business practice can be taught by mail any 
way. One man's meat is another man's poison; one 
man's French pastry another man's Paris green. 

It had been agreed between us at the beginning 
that my interest in Morrison & Co. was not to be 
allowed to interfere in the slightest degree with my 
regular work for the House. At the close of the day 
I was to drop in at Morrison's office on my way home 
and spend whatever time might be necessar)^, even 
taking dinner with him, if the business required it. 
But he was not to call me up at the office, and my 
luncheon engagements and the hours of the business 
day were to be scrupulously devoted to the affairs of 
the company that paid my salary. 

How often has the same solemn compact been 
signed, I wonder, and how often failed? For a while 
the arrangement worked pretty well with us. I kept 
my two mterests very severely divided, and ap- 
parently both prospered. Then there came a day 
when Morrison had some important clients in town 
whom he very much wanted me to meet. I took 
them all to lunch at the Hudson Club, and we be- 
came immersed in our discussion and sat on and on, 
smoking innumerable cigars. It was four o'clock 
when I got back to the office, and my desk was 
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covered with memoranda and telephone calls. The 
heart of a whole day belonging to Thome, Wilber 
& Co. had been torn out and tossed away. 

The line having once been crossed it was easier 
to cross again. Telephone calls relating to Mor- 
rison & Co. — calls on matters that simply could not 
be postponed— began to creep into the day; now 
and then a visitor came over from Morrison's office, 
and insisted on discussing business with me. I 
found it necessary to keep some of the letter paper 
of Morrison & Co.^in my desk at the office, and to 
use the secretary, whose salary the firm paid, on 
business of my own. All these were comparatively 
minor things, to be sure: too small to be questions 
of business morality; too small almost even to 
affect efficiency. What 1 did not realise at the time 
was the subtle way in which those small things pile 
up and up. Nor yet the extent to which Thorne, 
Wilber & Co. were being deprived by the diversion 
of my thoughts outside of business hours to another 
channel. 

J. P. Morgan once said that he valued his time at 
$1,000 an hour. If his experience was similar to 
mine, then the hour between four and five in the 
afternoon was worth only a fraction of |i,ooo; while 
the deficit was made up by the wonderful premium 
on the ten minutes spent each morning under the 
shower bath. At least half of the money I have 
made has come out of bright ideas conceived with the 
first twist of the cold faucet in the morning. With 
the growth of our private business, all those ideas 
began going to Morrison, rather than to Thorne, 
Wilber & Co. 

There are doubtless some men so constituted that 
they can keep their hands on a half dozen businesses 
at once, and have them all prosperous and efficient. 
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I know now that 1 am not one of that kind. And I 
wager, if the truth were known, that even these big 
chaps who are members of so many different boards 
of directors, waste a lot of their subordinates' time, 
keeping posted, and often slow up the wheels of 
progress rather than speeding them. 

1 know of no trust which does not have some little 
one-horse competitor — a one-man business, loved 
and fondled and watched over by its owner — ^whose 
costs make the costs of the big fellow look like a 
Government contract. In fact one thing that makes 
me believe that monogamy must be a good system 
in marriage is the convincing evidence of its success 
in all other affairs of life. Probably J. P. Morgan the 
elder kept as successful a harem of businesses as any 
other modern man. Yet I noticed when he died 
that he left $7,000,000 of stocks in business that were 
no good; and every time I ride up into New England, 
over the New Haven Railroad, I berate the sainted 
memory of the old man for trying to do too many 
things at once. 

Once or twice Parker took me to task in a casual 
friendly fashion. Not a rebuke, but simplj^ a kindly 
suggestion that I was getting pretty much imniersed 
in outside interests. I accepted his little talks in the 
spirit that prompted them, but each time 1 took 
pains to point out to him that my end of the business 
was not suffering. All the operations for which / 
was individually responsible were showing nice 
profits, and it was a rare thing for me to put a client 
to inconvenience or to be away when I was wanted 
by a member of the firm. 

What difference did it make, I demanded, if 1 
preferred to put in my evenings at work instead of 
tangoing? If I preferred to give my Saturday after- 
noons to business of my own instead of to golf as 
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Mitchell did, why was I to be chided for that? 
Rather it seemed to me something in my favour. 

All the time I was checking myself in respect to 
the work of Thome, Wilber & Co. to be sure that the 
record of my activities was right, and all the time I 
was unconscious how insidiously the spirit of my 
service was being undermined. Business is so much 
a matter of spirit, anyway, and so little a matter of 
office hours. Napoleon was called by his enemies 
the "100,000 man," because his presence with an army 
was worth a hundred thousand troops. One hour of 
really whole-souled enthusiasm in an office is worth 
ten of divided allegiance. I had not learned that 
fact then; sometimes I think that nothing is ever 
really learned until one has paid a price for learning it. 
I came down to the office one morning early to 
make up for three or four hours which I had been 
compelled to spend with Morrison the previous 
afternoon. It was with such measured service that 
I tried to keep the scales of business balanced. No 
one was about as yet : the mail had not yet been dis- 
tributed. I started to dig into a prospectus which 
I was to get out on a reorganisation proposition. 
As I reached across for a lead pencil my eye caught 
sight of an engraved announcement. I picked it up 
and read with a gasp: 

Thorne, Wilber & Co. 
take pleasure in announcing that 
Mr. Guy C. Mitchell 
has this day been admitted to partnership 

in the Firm. 

Old Mitch — slow-moving. Harvard-made, golf- 
playing Mitch! I could run rings around him in the 
market; I knew more about the business than he, in 
spite of his added years. Of course I was too young 
to have aspired to partnership myself. But old, 
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slow-going Mitch! — and they hadn't even thought it 
worth while to let me know about it in advance. It was 
enough to toss me an announcement like any other 
nobody on the Street. A hot flush of anger spread 
over me. I threw the announcement into the waste 
basket. So that was all they cared for me, was it? 
That was the way they chose to recognise good work? 

My first impulse was to rush to Parker. He was a 
member of the firm and my friend; whj^ had he let 
me be put in the position of a rank outsider, receiv- 
ing my information about the office from engraved 
announcements? What kind of a friend did he call 
himself? He would have to explain that to me. I 
started toward his office and then remembered that 
he had gone out of town two days before and wOuld 
not be back for three days more. 

The office was beginning to fill up now. Mitchell 
came in, but I pretended not to see him, busying 
myself with some dictation. I would find out about 
this business before I congratulated him. If Parker 
could not tell me, I would go straight to headquarters. 
I would put it up to the Old Man himself. After all 
it was he who had hired me; he owed me something. 
Even though I had pretty steadily neglected him, 
and had come to feel rather a disdain of his judg- 
ment, I was nevertheless, in a sense, his proteg6. I 
waited until he arrived, about ten o'clock; gave him 
a chance to acknowledge the three or four letters 
that constituted his share of the day's mail after 
everybody else had picked out the really important 
stuff; and then went into his room. 

He looked up pleasantly over his gold-rimmed 
glasses, and greeted me. A copy of the Mitchell 
announcement was lying on his desk. I picked it 
up and held it in my hand. 

"I received my copy of this, this morning, Mr. 
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Thome/' I said, trying to keep any trace of feeling 
out of my voice. " It was — rather a surprise/' 

The Old Man took off his glasses and began polish- 
ing them. 

"Indeed?" he asked. "A pleasant surprise, I 
hope, Groton. Mitchell's a fine fellow; we felt that 
we needed a little young blood in the direction of 
the firm. We old fellows aren't so spry as we were." 
He smiled in fatherly f^ishion. 

"Mitchell's all right," I responded. "But I had 
supposed that, in a matter like this, I might be in- 
formed before the announcement was issued. It 
seems to put me a little outside the family circle." 

"To be sure, Groton," he replied. "Quite right, 
quite right. We reached the decision rather quickly, 
but I had meant to tell you. In fact I did send out 
for you twice to take it up with you, but you were 
out of the office." (He shot a quizzical glance at 
me.) "Been out of the office quite a good deal 
lately, haven't you, Groton?" 

I flushed. As it happened, I had been with Morri- 
son a part of every day for the past week. It was 
the first time such a succession of absences had hap- 
pened, but we were figuring on a big deal, and I 
simply had to be in touch. I cursed my luck in- 
wardly that the Old Man should have called for me 
twice in the only week when I was really off the job. 
He did not wait for me to reply. 

"Sit down a moment, Groton," he said, "I want 
to talk with you." 

I drew up to his desk in one of the big, comfortable 
chairs — ^far too comfortable for a business office, the 
kind of chairs that old men put into their offices when 
they get beyond the point of caring how long their 
visitors stay. He continued polishing his glasses, as 
if uncertain just how to proceed. 
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"Tm rather glad this thing has come up, Groton. 
We've had several conferences about you lately, and 
I've wanted a chance to tell you just what we've 
been thinking. You have a great deal of ability, 
Groton — a great deal. 1 might almost say that you 
have a kind of genius for this business. In many 
respects you are a far keener man in it than Mitchell 
is or ever will be. You ought to go far, if only you 
handle yourself right. But, Groton, frankly, I'm 
concerned about you. I'm afraid your interest is 
too much divided. Now this company of yours — 
Morrison & Co. " 

"I'm very careful not to have it encroach on your 
time," I interrupted, rather stiffly. 

"Exactly," the Old Man assented. "I'm not ac- 
cusing you of real neglect of your work. Don't mis- 
understand me. I know your ability and your 
eagerness to get ahead. I know how hard you work. 
It isn't that; it's your interest I'm talking about, 
Groton. You're making money in two different 
places. Your treasure isn't all in one spot. 'Where a 
man's treasure is,' you know, 'his heart is.' It's hard 
for a man to have his heart in two places at once." 

He smiled benevolently. 

"I'm not going to lecture you," he continued. 
"You haven't done anything to deserve censure. 
You've tried to play fair. I'm not putting it on the 
basis of your duty to this House. I'm thinking 
about your duty to yourself. You can't get the 
really big things in this concern, unless you have 
definitely committed your future to it. We can't 
build on a foundation unless we can be sure it will be 
permanent. 1 don't want to debate it with you this 
morning. I just want to put it up to you and let 
you think it over for yourself. You can keep on 
with us for a long time, if you want to, and make 
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some financial progress every year.^ We recognise 
your talent. We don't want to lose it — at least not 
until we have to. But we can't really count you 
inside the family circle; we can't plan really big 
things for j^ou as long as there is any doubt whether 
your heart is here or somewhere else. Think it over, 
Groton. Won't you get along farther in the long 
run if you put all your eggs into one basket?" 

"I don't think you're quite fair," I objected. 

He waved his glasses in a little gesture of dissent. 

" Don't answer me now," he said. " I don't want 
to argue. I just want you to think it over. Come 
back some other time, when you've thought it out, 
and have another talk with me." 

I thanked him rather formally, and walked out. 
I was smarting inwardly with the feeling of a kid 
who has been kept after school and lectured by the 
teacher. My first impulse was to go to my desk 
and dictate my resignation. Morrison & Co. was 
doing well. To be sure, the earnings were all needed 
in the development of the business. It had not 
reached the point yet where it could really carry 
both Morrison and me. Still, with all my time and 
energy given to it 

My pride was hurt. I felt unappreciated and 
abused. On my wa>^ to mj^ desk I ran into Mitchell, 
and congratulated him, doing my best to make my 
good wishes sound sincere and enthusiastic. And 
he, good old open face, gave my hand a warm clasp. 
I know now that it was meant to be an expression 
of real friendship; but my harassed spirit was in 
condition to misinterpret anything. 

He knows well enough what I'm worth to his 
darned old organisation, I said to myself. He don't 
want to lose me. I walked back to my desk and 
spent the day torn by conflicting emotions, getting 
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through my work in a purely perfunctory fashion. 
Half a dozen times I wrote out my resignation in 
long hand, and each time tore it up. At the last 
I concluded to let the decision go over for a day or 
two until I had time to cool off and see what turn 
things took. 

^ I rode up town to the Club, and in my box was a 
single letter. It was in Betty's handwriting. 

I turned it over, started to open it ; then, impelled 
by some boyish impulse, thrust it into my pocket 
and took the elevator to my room. I locked the 
door, and drew the curtain across the window and 
turned on the light. I felt as 1 had felt when I re- 
ceived her very first letter, years before. I had 
slipped away to the bam behind our house, and up 
into the hay loft, and there read it, poring over each 
line, and halting my eyes to keep them from devour- 
ing it too soon. It seemed so sacred a thing — too 
sacred for any outside eye — too sacred even for the 
sunlight. 

It was a full minute before I could bring myself 
to cut the envelope. She had taken long enough 
to reply to my hot-blooded eight-page outburst; 
more than a week. Each morning I had looked for 
something from her; each evening I had rushed 
straight to the Club; sometimes I even sent up a 
boy m the middle of the day to bring down any 
letter that might have come. And every time he 
had returned with a batch of circulars from invest- 
ment houses, and notices of insurance premiums due, 
and invitations to things I did not want to attend. 
Never in any week in my life had the mail been so 
utterly devoid of interest. 

And all the time I had waited, and wondered, sure 
one day that her delay must mean good news — ^wish- 
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ing, the next, that I had never written. A hundred 
times I had been on the ix)int of calling her on the 
telephone. Once 1 had even done it, and when her 
"This is Miss Wilson" floated back over the wire, 
1 had hung up the receiver and slipped away, shame- 
faced. I wanted more than anything in the world 
to talk to her; and yet I had not dared. ^ 

In my mind I had gone over every incident in our 
last meeting, building together the words and ges- 
tures that could be construed into hope, reminding 
myself of her pride in my success, assuring myself 
that the feeling she had held for me in Merwin had 
been too true and deep to be changed even by my 
neglect; and yet tortured by the self-sufficiency of 
her attitude — sure that there must be someone else. 

All this flashed across my memory in the moment 
while I held her letter in my hand. And even as I 
broke the seal my natural buoyancy reasserted itself. 
Here, I said to myself, was good news. Old Man 
Thome might lecture his head off; Mitchell could like 
me or not — it did not matter. Here was Betty's 
answer. 1 was all at once sure what it would be. 
I pulled it out, planning, even as I did it, to telephone 
her and celebrate. 

The letter covered all four sides of the folded note- 
paper, yet I seemed to get its message almost at a 
single glance: 

Dear Geordie: 

I have written ever so many letters to you in the past 
week and torn them all up. It is so hard to say in a letter 
just what one wants to say and have it mean just what 
one wants it to mean. I wish that what I have to say 
had been different. I have tried to tell myself that it can 
be; and yet I know it cannot. 

I care for you, Geordie — ^more perhaps than you' will 
believe; more than I can say. I shall never cease to be 
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proud that you should have cared enough for me to write 
me such a letter. But, Geordie, I know that what you 
asked can never, never be. We aren't children any more. 
We aren't the boy and girl who used to walk hand in 
hand, out beside the Connecticut, and dream of life. We 
are grown up, Geordie, and we are part of grim, material 
New York, not dreamy old Merwin. Two people must 
have so much in common if they are to have enough to 
live a lifetime on — ^more than just feeling; more even 
than affection — 

I want to be friends with you Geordie forever, to be 
one of your very best friends. But more I cannot be. Don't 
ask me to say anything more just now. Don't try to see 
me — not yet. It has been hard to write this, but I know 
that it bad to be written. And some day you also will 
know it, and understand. 

I am going to be very proud of you Geordie — always. 
And 1 want to be always your very very best friend in the 
world. 

Betty. 

The telephone rang a jangling summons, but I 
hardly heard it. I dropped into a chair and gazed at 
that note with eyes that did not see it, nor the table 
on which it lay, nor anything else in the room. 

Instead, I saw again the railway station at Merwin, 
lit by the fitful flare of the kerosene lamp. The 
platform empty except for the baggage truck, and 
the two figures leaning against it — the figures of a 
boy and a girl. I saw her eyes turned trustingly to 
mine; 1 caught the flush of pride, and hope, and 
happiness on her face. Again 1 heard the whistle of 
the train bearing down upon us — the train that was 
to carry me to New York. 

And on my lips I could feel once more the tender 
pressure of her kiss. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

T|^HE telephone rang again, imperiously. I got up 
* and walked across to it, and lifted the receiver 
to my ear. 

" Hello," I said, and my voice sounded like that of 
a man who has been a long time sick. 

The voice of Morrison came back. 

"That you George? Morrison. Got to see you; 
Can I come right up?" 

"I'd rather not to-night, Morry," I answered, a 
little petulantly. " I'm feeling kind of done up, and 
I thought I'd get some dinner and go right to bed." 

" But I've got to see you," Morrison insisted. "I'm 
only two blocks away — can be there in five minutes. 
It's something big I tell you — biggest thing we've 
ever had. Meet me downstairs and we'll skip oyer 
to Delmonico's. It's quiet there. Come to think 
of it / haven't eaten either." 

Morrison's enthusiasm was always contagious, 
but to-night it seemed as if I simply could not stand 
him. His flow of language was like a stiff ocean breeze 
bracing or irritating according to the state of one's ^ 
nerves. \ 

"Can't y;ou put it off until to-morrow?" I begged. 

"Impossible," he persisted. "And let me tell 
you George no matter how tired you feel, you'll be a 
new man after I tell you what's doing. This'U cure 
whatever ails you. Why man it would almost raise 
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the dead. Get your hat on: Til be at the Club in 
five minutes." 

He was npt to be resisted; and after all it was 
better to have him than to spend the evening alone. 

A drunkard who has been ordered by his physician 
to stop the stuff had better provide himself with 
stimulation in the form of good fellowship or he is 
apt to go crazy. I was a drunkard — drunk with love 
of Betty Wilson. It had taken her letter to make me 
realise how much she had really meant to me. It 
mattered not that for months I had been content 
to let my life fill up and crowd her out. I knew now 
that, even in those months of neglect, there had been 
in me a kind of subconscious dependence upon her. 
She had entered my life in childhood; she was 
almost a part of me. 

One may become unconscious of the objects that 
make up the warp and woof of his everyday life. 
One may never hear the ticking of the big grandfather 
clock in the library for instance; but let the clock 
be suddenly removed, and somehow the whole 
house seems to have lost its soul. One may forget 
his hands or his eyes until he is threatened with the 
loss of one of them and it dawns upon him in an 
instant that every single moment of his life would 
be robbed of some satisfaction by the loss. 

I had depended on Betty. There had been other 
girls — Muriel Juergens and Mildred Harrison — but 
always Betty. 

And now it was too late; she had not waited for 
me to find myself. It was too much to expect that she 
should wait. 

"I want to be friends with you, Geordie, forever, to 
be one of your very best friends. But more 1 cannot be^ 
Don't ask me to say anything more just now. Don't try 
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to see me — not yet. It has been hard to write this, but I 
know that it bad to be written. And some day you also 
will know it and understand. . • . " 

• • 

1 dropped the letter into my pocket and went 
down to meet Morrison. 

* He hailed me almost boisterously. Even my 
depressed spirits responded a little to the thrill in 
his eyes. His slap on the back set up a little tingle 
inside me. 

"What's up?" I questioned. "Why the hurry 
call?" 

"Not a word," he cried. "Not a word until we 
have something to eat. I am about to take you on 
to a high mountain and show you a rich and beau- 
tiful country. A country where all the trees bear 
steam yachts, and where twenty-dollar gold pieces 
hang from the bushes like huckleberries. One can- 
not appreciate such a country properly on an empty 
stomach. I have a taxi-cab outside. In three 
minutes we are at Delmonico's, and you shall eat 
and know all. Until then, not a word. Come on: 
hop in." 

We found a quiet table in one corner, and by the 
time the soup had come and gone, I was beginning 
to catch the spark of Morrison's enthusiasm. I was 
quite a little distance up his mountain; I could 
begin to see, howbeit dimly, the outlines of his 
promised land. 

"To come right to the point," he began impetu- 
ously, "there's going to be a merger in steel. Six 
nice little independents all going into one big family. 
Eastern Steel, Penn Pif)e, Union Tin Plate and 
three others. Options are nearly all in hand. Every- 
thing's about ready to spring it on the dear stock- 
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holders. Pearson's engineering it. How does it 
sound to you?" 

"Sounds like a pipe dream," I answered. "How 
did you get hold of it?" 

"From Pearson himself." 

"What?" I exclaimed, "I didn't even know that 
you knew him." 

Pearson was a big operator who had begun life 
in the mines in Butte. By native shrewdness and 
sheer physical force he had bullied his way into 
ownership of some of the richest mining properties 
in the West. Then, at forty-five he had sold out, 
and come to New York, where he amused himself 
when the spirit moved him, by attacking some prob- 
lem the solution of which everybody else thought 
impossible, and putting it through. The consoli- 
dation of these little independent steel companies 
whose owners had fought one another to a stand- 
still for years, was such a problem. It had been 
talked of often enough; there were obvious econo- 
mies to be effected; the competition hitherto had 
left hardly any profit for anybody. Yet the an- 
tagonisms were so deep and sore, the pride of the 
individual owners so intense, that all previous at- 
tempts a< a settlement had met with immediate 
defeat. If anybody could crack that nut it was 
(Pearson) of the hairy hands. 

" How did you get to know Pearson? " I de- 
manded. 

Morrison smiled complacently. 

"I've been concealing that from you," he an- 
swered, "Wanted to surprise you. You behold in 
Pearson the first and finest fruits of my theory 
that what the great man wants is to be amused. I 
ran into him up in British Columbia when I was 
fishing last summer. A hundred miles from nowhere. 
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on the edge of a stream that was as full of fish as 
the Red Sea was of Egyptians after the Israelites 
had passed over, we met. He was fishing all alone — 
he's a kind of cave man, you know, and once a year 
he takes a fit to go back to the wilds without any 
company at all except an old guide who niight just 
as well be deaf and dumb. I recognised him at the 
first glance, but I pretended not to know him from 
Adam. It was a great chance for me to work my 
theory. There was the great man, alone and un- 

Erotected; two hundred miles of wilderness cut off 
is escape on every side. Did he or did he not want 
to be amused?" 

Morrison stopped and raised his glass. 
"Here's to G. H. Morrison,'^ he cried, "most 
amusin' little cuss on four continents. Battle for 
grown-up children. Penny whistle for the pound 
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Believe me, George," he continued, "I shone. 
I was fairly blinding. Within twenty-four hours 
the old bear had laughed more times than in the 
preceding twenty-four years." 
He stopped and his face took on a graver look. 
It was kind of pathetic, too," he went on. 
There he is — an old codger with millions enough 
to buy all New York south of Fourteenth street if he 
wanted to — and he hasn't a friend in the world. 
Never has had any. A lot of servants that bow and 
smirk, hoping he will die and leave them something. 
A lot of guys that kow-tow around his office in ex- 
change for tips. But not a single solitary friend — 
except me." 
"And you're so disinterested/* I suggested. 
He had the decency to blush. 

You probably won't believe me," he continued. 
Nobody ever does believe the man who marries a 
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homely, rich girl and claims that he loves her. I 
can see the blessed old dollar sign as far as the next 
fellow. But the solemn truth is, George — and you 
can believe it or not — ^just the same it's the truth 
that I've come to love that old bear. Down under- 
neath he's so damned human — ^and he's never had 
a chance to show it. You ought to have seen us the 
other night, squatting on a million-dollar rug, in his 
house with ten thousand dollars worth of electric 
light shining on us and fifty thousand dollars worth 
of servants peeking around the comer — down on 
the floor playing tiddledy-winks. Cross my heart. 
And it would have made you cry to see how the old 
guy enjoyed it. 

" I've been up to his house once a week or so ever 
since last summer. We smoke pipes and talk and 
play dominoes and pool and have the darnedest 
time you ever saw. Never a drop of drink. Won't 
touch it. And I never "touched" him. Not once. 
I could see at first he was sort of bracing himself for 
it. Sort of saying to himself, This is too good to be 
true: some day he's going to ask me for a couple of 
hundred thousand and I will lose my little playmate 
and the games will all have to be put away and the 
nursery locked up.' But not me. I never once men- 
tioned money to him — ^and now after six months 
be mentions it to me. Lets me know in strict con- 
fidence that a little careful work now will provide 
for all the widows and children I can possibly leave. 
Honest, don't it sound like a fairy tale? Ain't it 
wonderful?" 

I reached over and shook his hand in frank ad- 
miration. 

"You're a wonder, Morry, and no mistake. 
What's the dope on the thing?" 

" Eastern Steel's selling around 35," he answered. 
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"It's to be taken in at 60. Penn Pipe closed at 72 
to-day; it will go in at par. Tin Plate is all held in 
the family, so there's not much doing in that. The 
other three aren't fully decided on, but there's 
plenty of stock outstanding for the few that will be 
inside. And the allowance will be liberal — very 
liberal. Trust Pearson for that. Now the question 
is how much can we raise?" 

I drew an envelope and a pencil out of my pocket 
and did a little figuring. 

"Counting in everything," I said, "I'm good for 
about sixty thousand." 

"That's about what I figured. And I'm good for 
about eighteen. That's seventy-eight thousand — 
and we'll more than triple it, at the least." 

" But you aren't proposing to shoot the whole roll, 
are you?" 1 exclaimed. 

He looked at me in amazement, as if we had run 
across a pile of gold pieces on the street and I were 
propx)sin^ to pick up a couple of handsful and let 
the rest lie. 

"Of course!" he protested, "why not? Shall we 
ever get anything surer than this? Does a tip from 
Pearson come our way every day? Has he ever 
failed to deliver yet?" 

I had never taken on any important operation 
since joining Thorne, Wilber & Company, without 
talking it over with Parker. But this was a proposi- 
tion which obviously could not be discussed with 
anybody. 1 had to decide it myself, and immedi- 
ately. Morrison continued to urge the long shot. 
He went over the details of his conversation with 
Pearson. There was no doubt that he had it right. 
The deal was on its way; it would be carried through 
as secretly as possible; Pearson had few confidants 
and did not need to tramp the street for funds. The 
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profits would not have to be widely distributed. It 
did seem an unusual chance. Moreover, I was in 
the mood for long chances. I must have excitement 
if I were to forget Betty Wilson. ^ The next few days 
would be hard enough. The thing to do was to fill 
them full. 

So we agreed that Morrison was to close out all 
our stuff, and be^n the next day buying Eastern 
Steel and Penn Pipe as quietly as he could. We 
were to margin ourselves up to the hilt and wait for 
the big turn. 

It was. late when we broke up. As we stepped 
through the revolving door into the street, Morrison 
laid a hand on my shoulder. Fifth Avenue was de- 
serted except for . occasional taxi-cabs, and a few 
pedestrians. The theatre crowds had poured home. 
Men in white suits were flushing the streets. 

Morrison pointed up and down the avenue. 

"Do you remember how it affected you the first 
time you ever saw it?" he demanded. "Gosh, how 
well I remember. I came from St. Paul, and I used 
to think it was some city. But there you can start 
at the Capitol and walk three minutes and you're 
right out in the country. 1 struck here and got on 
a street car and rode a few minutes and we had 
passed through a business district as big as St. 
Paul's. And then we passed through another one, 
and another one. And I said to myself, 'Gosh, 
isn't there any end to this place?' 

"The farther we rode the smaller I felt. Thousands 
of people — all perfectly at home. And I, appar- 
ently, the only stranger in town. The only fellow 
that didn't know the names of the streets and had 
to ask his way. 1 kept looking at 'em all and won- 
dering if they were born here or if they came in from 
small places like me. And if they did, I wondered 
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how they had ever got to feel at home here; how 
they had managed to get a footing so the place 
didn't scare 'em any more." 

1 didn't interrupt him. He was off on one of his 
mental hegiras and I let him wander. 

"And you," he cried, "you're just the same. 
Dropping in here from Merwin, Mass., wherever 
that is, green, and scared of the city. And now look 
at us. Here we are on the most famous street in 
the world, with millions of dollars worth of build- 
ings frowning down on us. And we aren't afraid of 
anything. We've conquered it, by Gosh. We can 
look the old town in the eye and never blink. We've 
made it give up; it can't scare us any more. Come 
on, let's walk down our street. Take all the room 
you can use. Scruff your feet; walk on the grass; 
spit on the sidewalk. You've arrived, man. You're 
worth $200,000 right now. You can have anything 
you want. Ain't it wonderful?" 

I slipped my hand into my pocket and started off 
with Morrison, arm in arm. My fingers touched a 
bit of paper, and as if a secret door had been opened, 
all the thoughts that Morrison's enthusiasm had 
driven out of my mind came pouring back into it 
again. The paper was Betty's letter. 

"Yes, it's wonderful, Morry," I said quietly. 
'' Anything I want." 



CHAPTER XXX 

IT WAS John D. Rockefeller, I think, who said 
* something to the effect that the first thousand is 
the hardest to get, and that after that the rest is 
comparatively easy. 

I presume that he was speaking a bit figuratively ; 
and if one interprets his meaning not too strictly, 
every business man knows that the observation is 
essentially true. One works very hard to start the 
ball to rolling — and it rolls at first with painful slow- 
ness. But there comes a time when "things break" 
as the saying is; when all at once results that one 
has worked toward for years without success, sud- 
denly come to pass; when years of progress are 
crowded into hours; when one seems only to rub the 
lamp of his desire, like Aladdin, and presto! the genii 
appear. 

For a period of a few weeks following my evening 
with Morrison at Delmonico's I lived an Aladdin- 
like existence. Things came my way with a rush. 
One evening I found in my box the notice of my 
election to one of the very best clubs in the city. 
Two men whom 1 knew had put my name up soon 
after my connection with Thome, Wilber & Com- 
pany; but with a warning at the time that I could 
not expect election for a long period. The waiting 
had been so long continued that I had almost for- 
gotten. And here I was, elected! 
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It was a kind of sign of my social acceptability. 
The great, cold, calculating god of up-town New 
York had looked me over and decided that my 
chances of making more money and marrying well, 
and continuing to be able to spend, were on the 
whole good. It had placed the seal of its approval 
on my career. Henceforth, though there were still 
many steps to ascend, I was no longer an outsider. 
I "belonged.'* It was my privilege to sit with my 
hat on my head in the club window and look out on 
the Avenue, and discuss the niarket, and the races, 
and criticise Roosevelt. While mothers of really 
wealthy girls would want to watch my bank balance 
for a few years longer before reachmg out in my 
direction, it was no longer necessary to clack their 
daughters under their wings when I entered a draw- 
ing room. Marriage with me, on my income, would 
still be a social error for a high-priced girl. But I 
was, at least, a niember of the Merdon Club; it 
would not be a social calamity. 

On the advice of one of the other members, I 
signalised my removal to a better club by removing 
also to a more fashionable church. I had been 
brought up a Congregationalist. Without knowing 
or caring anything about the creeds of churches, 1 
had rather liked the Congregational Church because 
it seemed to me simple and, on the whole, free from 
pretence. Now I moved up town and became an 
Episcopalian. The food at my new club was not 
so good as that at the old; and the preacher at the 
Episcopal Church could not hold a candle to the 
Congregationalist preacher I had left. But I was 
on my way up; and one must be prepared to make 
some sacrifices in minor matters, such as food and 
preaching. 

It was after the service at St. Matthew's one Sun- 
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day morning that I ran into Mildred Harrison, 
whom I had already met at various dinners and 
dances. Her father owned property all over New 
York. It is said of the British Empire that the sun 
never sets on it. So one might say of Henry Harri- 
son's property, that the streets are never settled in 
front of it. All of the streets of New York are torn 
up part of the time, and most of them are torn up 
all of the time. There never had been a day in 
Henry Harrison's life when he could visit all of his 
property without having to balance his way across 
at least one open moat. 

Mildred gushed her away across to me. 

"Oh, Mr. Groton," she exclaimed. "How per- 
fectly bully to find you. We're all going up to our 
place at Newport over the week end, and we want 
you to come along. We're leaving Friday afternoon 
on the Darcia. And Mrs. Von is going to chaperon 
us. Now be a good boy and say you can come." 

Good old Mrs. Von, I thought to myself. Still 
pulling her oar. I must see that she makes some- 
thing on the Pearson merger. But what I said was: 

"Thank you ever so much. Miss Harrison, I'll be 
delighted." 

"Oh, perfectly bully," she responded. "The 
Darcia will be lying just off Twenty-eighth Street. 
Can you be at the pier by three? The launch will 
meet you." 

The Darcia was Colonel Harrison's private yacht. 
I told Mildred I could be there at three and, with 
another "perfectly bully," she scurried off to round 
up another member of the congregation. 

At three o'clock on Friday, accordingly, I stepped 
out of a taxi-cab and walked down to the launch 
that was pulled up beside the dock. A man jumped 
forward to carry my bag on board: the officer in the 
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stem tipped his hat. Another fellow, young Dakin, 
whose father was President of one of the big life- 
insurance companies, had arrived at about the 
same time, and we went out together. The Darcia 
lay a few hundred feet off in the river — a sleek, white, 
well-kept, feminine shape, hugging close to her 
anchor, as if afraid of being soiled by contract with 
the excursion steamers carrying their mass of com- 
mon humanity, or the big barges loaded with freight. 

A little group of people was gathered on the 
after-deck. They rose as our launch drew up, and 
waved to us. I recognised Mildred, and Mrs. von 
Ogden Prentiss and Emily Moss, whose father ran a 
string of bakeries; and Dick Hill, whose father had 
got his money from his father, and would hand on 
to Dick a little less than he had received. 

Mildred greeted me. I knew about half of the 
members of the party, and those whom I did not 
know acknowledged her introduction cordially. It 
was plain that I had been explained in advance and 
was accepted as one of them. I could even imagine 
just how Mildred had broken the news of my com- 
mg; almost I could guess the very words. "Per- 
fectly bully chap. In Wall Street and doing per- 
fectly bully well." Mrs. Von merely nodded, and 
I caught a curious quizzical glance in her eye. 
Dakin and I were the last of the party to arrive. 
The whistle blew; and we started up the river. 

For a while the conversation was general, and I 
took only a casual part in it, sitting where I could 
watch the city slipping behind us. It is a sight 
that I think would not grow old to me if I were to 
see it every day of my life. We passed under the 
Bridge, thundering with its trolleys and trucks above 
our heads, loaded with people; hurried, harassed 
little folk who live on Long Island and have 
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their offices in New York, passing other little folk, 
equally hurried and harassed who have their homes 
in New York and their businesses on Long Island. 
Nobody's home is very far from somebody's office 
in New York. Your office is right next my home; 
and my office is right close to yours. I am willing 
to live near your office, but live near my own — 
never. Not though I have to spend twenty cents 
a day in car fare and travel ever so far. And you 
feel the same way about it, and so I hurry across 
the bridge ever)^ morning, and half way across I 
meet you hurrying the other waj^. 

We passed Blackwell's Island with its long grey 
rows of city institutions; the Work House among 
the rest. I had been in the night court and seen 
a girl sentenced to that House. Poor bedraggled 
looking creature, pathetically insignificant and help- 
less in the presence of the big, bearded judge and 
all the fat attendants with badges on their breasts — 
a dozen men at least, frowning down, all fed and 
maintained by the city to visit the law upon the 
unhappy-looking culprit below, with the wet ostrich 
feather on her hat. I wondered whether that girl 
was looking out of the window now, and whether 
she saw us floating by in our carefully guarded 
virtue, and what she thought about us if she did. 

Next the poor-house, whence old men hobbled 
down to the river bank and waved feeble hands at 
us; and old women, from another building. Some 
of the men laughed, as much as to say, "We've 
beaten the game, ha, ha ! We took our pleasure as 
we found it, and we never worried, and never saved 
any money. All around us men were working them- 
selves to death trying to get money, denying them- 
selves everything to pile it up. And we didn't 
deny ourselves anything; and we never saved a 
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cent; and all those men who worked and saved are 
dead, and here we are on a nice warm island, and we 
can sit in the sun, and chew tobacco with our tooth- 
less gums and cackle over old jokes and watch the 
boats go by. Ha, ha!" 

And others hardly looked up as we passed, and did 
not wave, but gazed steadily in front of them out 
of eyes that seemed to see nothing. I wondered 
most about them. Had they come to the city years 
ago from little towns like Merwin? And had they 
perhaps done well in their youth, and forged ahead, 
and dreamed big dreams and loved women, and 
mastered the problems of men? And what had 
happened then to them that they should be here? 
Was it drink? Or had someone in whom they 
trusted played them false? Or had they tried per- 
haps too hard, and, in leaping, over-leaped them- 
selves, and fallen on the other side, too old and too 
spent to rise again? After all, the years of a man's 
chances in the world are only a few. He has only 
to fail twice or three times or four times at most 
and presto! — the procession has moved on; he is old; 
and there is nothing for him but Blackwell's Island, 
and the boats floating by loaded with those who are 
young and have money to spend. 

Old women waved at us, and we waved back. 
I tried to picture them as once they had been — 
young, and full of fire and passion. Meeting their 
lovers in shaded lanes; climbing out of wmdows 
to elope; red-lipped girls for whose smiles men, long 
since dead, fought hard, and counted the fight worth 
while. Of what does an old woman dream? Is 
there yet in her veins blood enough to raise a feeble 
flush at the thought of the first kiss — ^the first arms 
that ever flung themselves about her shoulders, the 
first burning words of love? What do you think 
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about, old women, as you sit there all day long on 
Blackwell's Island, watching youth in its boats 
going by? 

We pushed our way through Hell Gate. There is 
a brewery at the gate. And its owners, with a fine 
sense of the eternal fitness of things, have called it the 
Hell Gate Brewery, and have painted the name on all 
their wagons. Rushing to the aid of temperance 
orators, as if the orators had not enough already to 
make orations out of, what with their charts, and 
figures, and all, and the statistics of the savings- 
banks deposits in Kansas. 

Up the Sound, past the sleek, well-groomed estates 
of the rich on the shores of Long Island. Past 
Oyster Bay, which I never yet have passed without 
studying the shore on the chance that perhaps I 
might catch a glimpse of Teddy. Just as I never pass 
through Utica or Wilkes-Barre without stepping 
on to the station platform, if the train stops, always 
with the faint hope that the one man whom I know 
in each town may be down at the station, watching 
the train go through. 

And after a while it was dark, and the lights were 
turned on and a perfectly trained steward came to 
Mildred and announced in a cultivated voice that 
dinner was served. 

There was merry chatter around the snowy table 
with its solid silver and rich flowers. Chatter about 
polo, and tennis; whether Harvard would win the 
boat race; about the Mortenson divorce; whether 
Maude Adams was really married to Charles Froh- 
man; the latest plays; and the book that everybody 
was talking about. 

I was the newest member of the party. The talk 
went on all around me, and I sat and listened and 
kept wondering about myself. Here I was in the 
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situation that I had a hundred times dreamed about; 
on a private yacht, surrounded by people whose 
names and pictures were as familiar to readers of 
Sunday newspapers as the picture of that white- 
bearded old man who suffered so many years with 
erysipelas, and had given up all hope when a friend 
recommended Dr. Wheaton's Reliable Bitters. 

It was my first evening with the real elect. I was, 
in a sense, on probation, I was expected to prove 
myself, to be as clever as I could, to make such an 
impression that my calling and election would be 
sure. 1 couldn't understand why the atmosphere 
and the chance should so wholly fail to thrill me. 1 
knew some funny stories and could tell them pretty 
well ; the opportunity came to tell them, and I let 
it go by. I had learned an iniitation of a Jew in a 
doctor's office — had practised it for just such a time 
as this. Once I rather pulled myself together and 
wet my lips preparatory to springing it, and the 
thing died on my tongue. It would have scored a hit ; 
it would have made them all glad that I was of the 
party. And I could not bring myself to care whether 
they were glad or not. 

What was the matter with me? Was I coming 
down with something? I could not recall ever hav- 
ing been so lifeless. I could feel them rather cooling 
off toward me; I knew that those who had never 
met me before were wondering where Mildred 
Harrison had picked me up and what she had seen in 
me anyway. I found my mind wandering. Some- 
one asked me a question, and I came back with a 
start to realise that, while I had been looking 
straight at the girl opposite me, I had been thinking 
all the time of Betty. Prick myself as I would, there 
was no response. I was letting myself lose out with 
the social set whose good graces I had worked and 
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intrigued with Mrs. Von Ogden Prentiss to obtain. 
It was as if one saw the gates of Paradise closing, 
and knew that by a very* little sprint he might be 
safe inside, and yet could not somehow bring him- 
self to put forth even that little needed effort. 

After dinner, a game of bridge was started. I ex- 
cused myself and slipped away and stood outside on 
the deck, under the stars. After a little while I was 
conscious that someone had come up and was stand- 
ing beside me. I turned around and beheld Mrs. Von 
Ogden Prentiss. 

I gave her a rather embarrassed greeting. It 
flashed over me that it was she who was the real 
sufferer by my surliness. She had vouched for me, 
had schemed to lift me up ; and here I was, disgrac- 
ing her. Doubtless she had slipped away from the 
rest to chide me. 

I braced myself for the admonition ; but it did not 
come. 

Instead, she, too, seemed to be under the spell of 
the stars and the dark. For a little while she said 
nothing. Then, in a whimsical tone : 

"Well, Geordie, you're in society." 

I gave a mirthless laugh. 

"Yes," I answered, "and acting like a boob. I 
can't seem to get into the spirit of things. I don't 
know what's the matter with me." 

She made no reply. After a while she went on, 
almost as if she were talking to herself: 

"I've been reading the Autobiography of Herbert 
Spencer." 

It took me off my feet a bit, and I showed it. 

"Herbert Spencer," 1 exclaimed. "Why I didn't 
know that you I mean " 

"Oh, you might as well say it," she laughed. "You 
mean you didn't know that 1 ever read anything 
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but yogue and Town Topics and the Sunday papers. 
Lord! Geordie/' waving at the lighted cabin be- 
hind us, "didn't it ever occur to you that I had to 
have something as an antidote to that?" 

I hardly knew what to say. She had never talked 
this way before. It was a side of her character that 
was new and disconcerting. 

"Spencer was a very unhappy kind of individual," 
she continued. "All he did was to write books and 
play billiards. Never fell in love, never married, 
never drank more than was good for him, never 
thrilled at a sunrise, or a ball game, or an opera or a 
prize fight. His books made him one of the most 
celebrated men of his day ; and when it was all over, 
and he sat down to write his life story, here's what 
he said about it. Come over by the light." 

She led me across to where the rays from the cabin 
shone through one of the windows. 

"Here's his conclusion," she continued, turning 
the leaves of the book. "This is what he says to 
young men who think it's worth while to try to be 
famous. 

'Even should it happen that, means and patience 
having sufficed, the goal is at length reached and applause 
gained, there will come nothing like the delights hoped 
for. Of literary distinction, as of so many other things 
which men pursue, it may be truly said that the game is 
not worth tne candle. A transitory emotion of joy may 
be produced by the first success; but after a time the con- 
tinuance of success excites no emotion above the ordi- 
nary level.' 

"Rather pathetic, isn't it?" she remarked. "He 
traded in his whole life to gain just one thing, and 
when he reached the goal, he had to admit that what 
he had traded for was not worth the price." 
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I turned on her abruptly. 

"That's it/' 1 cried. "Not worth the price. In 
Heaven's name what is worth the price? What is 
worth while?" 

She reached over and laid a hand on my arm. 

"No one can answer that question for you, 
Geordie. Everyone has to find the answer for him- 
self. But one thing is sure.^ That, back there in the 
cabin, isn't it. Climbing isn't worth while. God, 

don't I know it. Only living is worth while, Geordie 
99 

An odd little noise came from her; it sounded 
almost like a sob. 

"Sometimes I wish — '' She broke off with a 
hard little laugh. " It's too late for me to wish. I'm 
caught in the rapids; I've got to go on. But you, 
Geordie; you're young " 

There was nothing I could say. I stood looking 
out at the lights on the distant shore, puffing away 
at my cigar. And when I turned back to her, she 
had gone. 1 heard her voice and her laugh with the 
others, apparently as care-free as ever. 

At least her words had done nothing to allay the 
strange restlessness that was plaguing me. It did 
not help me to understand why the fruit that I had 
fought so hard to get should have turned suddenly 
bitter in my mouth. I was young; Mrs. Von Ogden 
Prentiss had said it. In only a few years I had risen 
from the counter of the Merwin Cash Store, Andrew 
Haines, Prop., to the deck of the private yacht, 
Darcia. And 1 could not remember an evening when 
I had been more unhappy in my life. 

With sudden resolution I tossed my cigar over- 
board, and stepped back into the cabin, determined 
to be agreeable for the rest of the evening, no matter 
how I felt. 
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But the next morning, when we landed in Newport, 
I took the first opportunity to slip away and get 
Morrison on the phone. And an hour later I was 
able to show a telegram from him stating that my 
immediate presence in New York was imperative. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

XAORRISON met me at the station with a car, 
^^^ and at his suggestion we drove down to the 
office instead of to the Club. His message, 1 dis- 
covered, had not been altogether a pretence. The 
market had had a very disquieting day, and he was 
glad enough to have me back. 

"Nothing but rumours," he explained, as we 
drove down town, "but they certamly played the 
devil. Rumours that the administration is going to 
legislate against the Stock Exchange and raise a 
row generally. Fool stuff, of course — all blow over 
in a few days; but it's got everybody scared." 

"Everybody called for more margms, I suppose." 

"Called?" echoed Morrison. "'Called' isn't the 
word. They screamed." 

I whistled. 

"We're in no position to stand a really bad 
break," I said. "It's everything or nothing this 
time. You know how we stand." 

He nodded, lighted a cigarette, and immediately 
his spirits flooded bacL 

"Never you worry, old fellow," he cried. "I got 
Pearson on the wire, right off the bat, and he ad- 
vised us to hold on. Said the flurry might delay his 
plans a little but he hadn't ever failed yet, and he 
didn't intend to start failing now. We'll come out 
all right." 
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"Of course we will," I answered. 

Yet in spite of his assurance and my own effort 
to be confident, there still remained within me some 
shadow of unrest. Presentiment? Instinct? Call it 
what you will. It was the voice of a Something 
inside me — a Something that likes some deals and 
does not like others, and whose promptings 1 never 
oppose. 

It had not somehow liked this deal from the very 
start. 

We spent most of the afternoon in the office, and 
a part of Sunday. The news froni Washington in 
the Sunday papers was encouraging rather than 
otherwise; while it did not entirely remove the cloud 
it gave promise that the situation would improve 
during the week. I dropped in at Morrison's office 
Monday morning on my way down, and found him 
already on the job lookmg fit and chipper. 

"Good luck to you, old chap," he cried, waving 
his hand. "We'll all be rich before the week is 
done." 

His enthusiasm was inspiriting. I swung along 
whistling to my own office, and dived into the bunch 
of correspondence which, even in one day's absence, 
always accumulates. 

I had not carried out my impulse to resign, after 
my interview with the Old Man. At the same time 
I realised that, from that day, there had been a 
certain change in the attitude of my associates 
toward me, and of mine toward them. They were 
still uniformly courteous; work came to my desk in 
the usual fashion, and 1 despatched it as well as 
ever. But in the little conferences that occupy a 
part of every business day in every office, I was no 
longer included. If I happened to be in a room 
where one was going on, I sat in, as a matter of 
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course. But, if I happened not to be present, I was 
not sent for. It was as if they had said to them- 
selves: "Groton is a good fellow, and a valuable tool 
in this shop. But we can't be sure how long he's 
going to be here. We know he's building up another 
business on the outside. We mustn't get to de- 
pending on him too much, because we may come 
down almost any day and find him missing." 

I could figure it out well enough. I knew what 
had happened; and at first 1 experienced a certain 
sense of loneliness. It was disconcerting to see a 
man who had always come to me for advice pass my 
desk and go on to Parker or Mitchell. It hurt to 
find that plans were under way about which, ordi- 
narily, I would have been consulted, but which, in- 
stead, I had been allo\yed to discover as best I could. 
There was no disposition to force me out of the 
organisation, so far as I could see; simply a general 
understanding that I was to be left alone m my work 
— ^work for which another man could be found if I 
left — and not entangled with those larger enterprises 
of the firm that might suffer by my absence. 

After a bit I ceased to concern myself very much. 
They would not fire me as long as I did my work; 
and all I wanted, anyway, was to stay until the 
steel deal was over. With $200,000 and a little 
business of my own, they couldn't hire me at any 
price. I felt no resentment toward them; they were 
doing just what I would have done in the circum- 
stances, I told myself. And anyway it would soon 
all be over. Every day brought more encouraging 
reports from Pearson. 

At the same time, when a few days later I looked 
around the office for someone to lunch with, and 
found every desk deserted, I had for a moment the 
same sense of being alone and deserted that had 
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come over me on my first day in New York. I went 
out and lunched all alone — the only time for a year 
that there had not been someone to share the noon 
meal with me. 

It occurred to me than as I sat at the empty table, 
that if anything should happen to the Pearson deal 
1 should be in a rather perplexing position. I had 
cut away my support at the oflTice. If Morrison & 
Co. should fail me now, I should fall between the 
two. With a distinct effort I put the thought reso- 
lutely out of mind. Morrison & Co. were not going 
to fail. The general market situation was still 
clouded; Old Man Thorne, I knew, regarded it as 
likely to be weak and unsettled for some time to 
come. He had called us all into his office for a dis- 
cussion a few days before, and warned us in his 
solemn fashion to be conservative, to "draw in our 
sails for what may be a long blow." But his words 
had not made much impression, on me, at least. 
He was quite as likely to be wrong as right. Any- 
way no blow could affect Morrison and me very 
much so long as it held off for a few more days. 
Another week and the merger would be through; 
we would sell our holdings, put the proceeds into 
the bank, and stand by to watch the market blow 
its head off. I would get out of Thorne, Wilber & 
Co. I might even decide to take a year off and go 
around the world. I had worked hard; I deserved 
a holiday. 

In fact the more I thought of the around-the-world 
trip, the better I liked it. 1 kept turning the idea 
over in my mind as I rode up town on the subway 
that night. 

To be able to take a year off and go around the 
world at my age — ^that was success. That was 
proof that 1 had not wasted my years, that 1 had 
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really come up. At the end of a year I could come 
back, take plenty of time to look the field over, and 
decide where I wanted to work. A man with 
$200,000, and no one dependent on him, did not 
need to decide in a hurry; he could afford to pick and 
choose. A year would give me time to forget Betty. 

At Grand Central 1 changed from the express 
train to a local; and as I hurried across the platform, 
I almost bumped into a girl carrying a suit case. 
It was her fault, not mine; she had not been looking 
to see where she was going. I stepped back and 
raised my hat, from force of habit, but I was irritated 
just the same. Her suit case had hit my knee a 
sharp crack; why couldn't women learn to handle 
themselves in a crowd? 

"I beg your pardon," I said, rather crisply. 

She lifted her head and at once we recognised 
each other. It was Betty Wilson. She had been 
crying. Her eyes were red and swollen; and now, 
at sight of me, they flooded over again. 

"Betty," I cried, reaching out to her. "Betty, 
what's happened? Where are you going?" 

For answer she held out her hand m which she 
held a crumpled telegram. I spread it out; it was 
from Merwin, and the name signed to it was Doc. 
Eraser's. 

"Come at once," it said. " Your father is dying." 

I did not attempt to utter any words of comfort. 
What words can one find at such a time that do not 
sound empty and meaningless? 1 simply took her 
arm and fell into step at her side. 

"What time does your train go?" I asked. 

"Six twenty-two." 

"Have you got your ticket?" 

She shook her head. I led her into the waiting 
room, and settled her in a seat. 
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" Wait here, Bettv," I said, and there was a lump 
in my throat. " ril get your ticket for you, and see 
that you get on to the train. I'll telegraph them 
that you are coming so they can meet you." 

1 walked over to the ticket window. 

"To Merwin, one way," I said. 

And then, hardly realising what 1 was doing, I 
added : 

" Make that two to Merwin, and two seats in the 
parlour car." 

I telephoned the Club to have my bag packed and 
sent up by express; sent a wire to Thome and another 
to Morrison, telling them I had been called out of 
town, and gave them the address where they could 
reach me if necessary. 

And then I went back to Betty Wilson. She was 
sitting where I had left her; she had dropped her 
head forward so that her hat brim hid her eyes, and 
under its protection, she was covering them with 
her handkerchief while her shoulders shook. 

I put out my hand gently, and touched her. 

"Come on, little girl," I said quietly. "Our train 
is ready. Tm going home with you." 



CHAPTER XXXII 

CO BETTY WILSON and I went back to Merwin 
*^ together, sitting in adjacent chairs all that long, 
dusty ride, and saying hardly anything. I left her 
for a little time while I went to the dining car for 
dinner; she preferred not to go, and I sent the waiter 
to her with some tea and toast and jam, which she 
said was all she wanted. Part of the time she tried 
to read the novel that I had bought for her at the 
station, but for the niost part she sat quiet, her chair 
swung around to shield her from the aisle, gazing 
steadily out of the darkening windows. Occasion- 
ally she would press her handkerchief to her eyes, 
and once I heard a little sob. 

I had never seen her cry but once before. That 
was when we were nine or ten, and our gang was on 
the Merwin Common plugging passing teamsters 
with snow balls. One of our shots hit the ear of 
Pete Firkins, who drove for the saw mill. Pete 
leaped down and chased us, and as luck would have 
it, my foot slipped on the ice and I fell flat. Pete 
was on me in an instant. But with the first cuff of 
his big hand, Betty Wilson flew at him like a wild 
thing. 

"You sha'n't hit him," she cried. "You sha'n't, 
you sha'n't!" 

And when Pete, in businesslike fashion, brushed 
her off and went on with the thrashing I so well 

377 
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deserved; when she saw that she was helpless, she 
broke down and cried. 

I hadn't thought of that incident for years; and 
now, watching her little figure huddled in the big 
chair, it all came back to me. The only other time 
1 had seen her cry, her big tears had been for me. I 
tried to say something, but she nodded her head; 
she did not want to talk. And so side by side we sat, 
she with her grief, I tortured with the thought that 
I had thrown away my right to do anything for her. 
I was worth $200,000 — and 1 had let her slip away 
out of my life. 1 was "among those present'* at 
some of the richest homes in New York. And now 
that little Betty Wilson was to be left alone in the 
world, she would go to the arms of some other man, 
someone who, in his eagerness to get rich, had not 
forgotten to keep himself worthy of her. 

It was not a pleasant ride for me, but it ended at 
last, as all things must. We made our connection 
at Springfield, by some unusual chance; and when 
we drew up at the wooden platform at Merwin, Dr. 
Eraser stood under the kerosene lamp, and my 
mother by his side. I kissed her; but it was not me 
whom she had come to meet. She had been all day 
at the Wilson home, as she always was at any home 
where the hearts of men or women were sore; she had 
driven down to the train in Dr. Eraser's new Eord 
to meet Betty. 

And Betty went to her instinctively, seeming to 
draw from her arms immediate strength and com- 
fort. It was as if, in that first clasp of their arms, 
the hearts of the two women were revealed to each 
other; as if, at once, my mother understood every- 
thing that had passed between Betty and me. Still 
holdmg Betty m her arms, she looked across her 
shoulder at me with a glance half questioning, half 
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reproachful. She pressed her lips against Betty's 
hair, but her eyes still searched my face. I knew 
their message; I reddened under it. "Why should 
she turn to my arms for comfort instead of to yours?" 
they demanded. *' What have your hands been busy 
with in New York that they should have lost their 
hold on her?'' 

We all rode to the Wilsons' together. Her fa- 
ther had dropped into a doze, and it was thought 
best not to wake him immediately. And as there 
was nothing further that I could do, 1 started to 
walk across the Common. My mother was to spend 
the night with Betty, and I was rather relieved. I 
did not feel quite equal to a talk with her that night. 

Our house was dark, father being either in a 
checker game over at the barber shop, or busy with 
something at the Lx)dge. 

1 had never joined any lodge; but I had a sort of 
gratitude for what the Lx)dge had meant to him. 
Good old father! Real life had dealt with him 
rather shabbily! It had given him dreams of suc- 
cess only to snatch them away. None of his inven- 
tions had brought him the fortune he haci expected 
from them. The shop where he worked had been 
left in a little eddy, the current of business having 
swept on to the main railway lines where raw mate- 
rials were handier and freight rates less high. The 
Lodge alone had made good. In the prosaic life of 
Merwin he was just a shop foreman; but in the fairy 
world of the lodge-room— the world of helmets and 
sashes, swords and mystic pass-words — he had been 
a Grand Master. No plume waved more valiantly, 
when the Lodge paraded, than did his. For an hour 
or two a week he could forget himself and be the 
man he had meant to be — the courageous, conquer- 
ing, firm-stepping chief of faithful followers. Mother 
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understood the appeal ; she kept his sword polished 
bright and his belt buckle gleaming. It was her 
little tribute to the greatness which she felt to be in 
him— the real man inside, whom a hard world 
would allow to emerge from his cramped shell only 
on Tuesday nights. 

I strolled over to the Cash Store. It had changed 
hands twice since Andrew Haines passed on; each 
time grown a little shabbier, with a few more fly 
specks on the pink and white crfipe paper 'that 
draped the windows. Even keeping open until ten, 
on two nights a week, had not helped. The old 
crowd was there, with one or two additions. Young 
Hill who had started work in the bank about the 
time I left for New York had been promoted to 
Cashier, and so gained a place in the Cash Store 
circle; Doc. Corhss, a dentist, had also been added. 
Except for them the little group was about the 
same. We sat for a while smoking, and talking about 
old times. They asked me some questions about 
New York, but hardly waited for me to answer. 
Each one of them had so much, himself, to tell ; each 
waited for the other to finish, but impatiently — 
eager to be off on the subject of which he was con- 
ceded master. 

As we smoked I felt myself being drawn back into 
the old currents and a kmd of peace came over me. 
1 half closed my eyes and leaned back, pulling at 
my cigar, and enjoying it as 1 had not enjoyed an 
evening for a long time. 

Lucky chaps, I thought to myself. They have 
loitered along through the business day, never 
hurried, never concerned. And now that the day is 
over, they have forgotten every particle of business. 
Thty have never known what it is to spend the 
evening pacing up and down the floor, with figures 
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clicking their devilish cadence through their brains. 
A law passed in Washington — ^what's it to them? A 
crop failure in Argentina; a declaration of war by 
Russia; a bank failure in Pittsburg — they should 
worry! It cannot wipe their profits out. A thousand 
a year from their businesses, and food from the little 
garden, and wood from their own wood lot — and 
peace. And plumed knights marching in parade 
behind them to the grave. 

For more than an hour I entirely forgot myself, 
and all the worries I had left in New York. I was 
sorry when it came time to close the store. Doc. 
Corliss, the dentist, fell into step beside me. Some- 
how I knew, from the way he cleared his throat, 
what he was about to say. Even in this garden of 
Eden, the serpent. I did not help him: 1 let him 
stammer along, getting it out the best way he could. 

"The market s not very strong now, is it, Mr. 
Groton?" he began. 

"Not very," T answered, curtly. 

"So I noticed," he continued, "so I noticed. Ah, I 
noticed the copper stocks haven't been very strong." 

I didn't say anything. 

"Associated Copper, for instance. I've been kind 
of interested in watching Associated." 

" How many shares are you carrying?" (I thought I 
might as well put him out of his misery.) 

"Just a hundred shares, Mr. Groton. I — ^as — 
that is, I get a daily market letter from New York. 
I bought them at 61 J4- The letters seem sure it will 
go up to 75." 

"Got about eight hundred loss, have you?" 

"Yes," he stammered, "about eight hundred. 
Rather heavy for me. But of course I'm sure it will 
go up again. I — ; don't you think it will go up 
again, Mr. Groton?" 
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" I think you'd better sell," 1 replied. 

I could hear him gasp. 

" But, Mr. Groton," he pleaded, as if I controlled 
the market and could push Associated up twenty 
points with one hand; "but the letter says " 

"I know what the letter says," 1 interrupted. 
The fellow had got on my nerves. He had broken 
the spell of the evening, and I disliked him for it. 
Moreover the Associated thing was hopeless. It 
was one of old Mead's promotions, and Mead 
was feeding the stock out as fast as the market would 
stand it. "The letter is probably written by some- 
one who's got a lot of it on hand and wants to hand 
it over to fellows like you. I'd advise you to sell. 
Good night." 

I knew, of course, that he wouldn't sell. Six 
months later when Associated touched 38, he wrote 
me that he had finally decided to sell, and that he 
was through with Wall Street for ever. But even his 
letter of renunciation was so worded as to invite me 
to take pity on his losses and send him a tip by 
which he could get square with the world again. 1 
have had five different dentists at my teeth at vari- 
ous times, and every one was carrying a few shares 
of something. And I have said to them all: "if I 
had to work as hard for it as you do — " And 
they always answer: "That's just it. Just one 
lucky turn, and never another mouth for yours 
truly. A little place in the country and chick- 
ens " 

I went home to the room where I had slept every 
night of my boyhood. It was all in order; mother 
had kept it so ever since I left, hoping that almost 
any night 1 might drop in on the late train. My 
conscience pricked me as I remembered how few 
times 1 had come back in all the years in New York. 
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The old clock on the Congregational Church struck 
eleven. I went to sleep dreaming that I was doing 
up ten pounds of sugar for Doc. Eraser over at the 
Cash Store. Across the store, in the cashier's cage, 
on a high stool, sat Betty, figuring over our profits. 
And as the Doc. walked out the door, and I slammed 
the sugar bin shut, she looked up and waved her 
hand at me, and smiled. 

I shall never forget the following day. Word 
came to us while mother and I were at breakfast 
that Mr. Wilson probably could not last through 
the morning. We ate hurriedly and went over to 
the parsonage to render what service we could. 

Betty met us at the front door. Her eyes were 
red, but there were no tears in them. She had 
fought her battle through, and won it; she would 
not cry 2iny more-^at least not now. Her hair 
had lost a little of its wave, and there were little 
tired lines about her mouth. Something came into 
my throat as I watched her; I could almost have 
cried myself. She looked so little, standing there; 
so helpless, so in need of a strong arm. And I could 
only take her hand and murmur a conventional 
nothing. 

She made a wan little attempt to smile. 

"He's still asleep," she whispered. "If only he 
can be kept quiet. There are so many people who 
come to see him — he is so much loved. George, 
if you could stand out by "the gate for a little 
while — 



le " 



Surely," I said, glad to have something to do. 

I carried a chair to the gate, and, lighting a 
cigar, settled myself to guard the last earthly sleep 
of the man who had ministered to the town of 
Merwin for thirty-seven years. 

It was only a minute or two before a shuffling 
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footstep sounded on the gravel walk; I turned around 
to face a bent old woman. Her face was lined deep 
with the marks of many cares ; her black dress had 
been often mended, but it was neat and clean; her 
old calloused hands were clasped about a great 
bunch of wild daisies. I recognised her as Granny 
Saunders who lived down at South Merwin and did 
odd jobs for the women about town. She did not 
notice me at first, nor until I had put myself squarely 
across her path. Then she looked up with a little 
exclamation of dismay. 

"I wanted to see him just for a minute,'* she 
pleaded. "Only for a minute.'* 

"He is sleepmg. Granny," 1 said gently. "The 
doctor says he must not be disturbed." 

She pressed her cluster of field flowers into my 
hands. 

"Give 'em to him," she begged. "If you get a 
chance, tell him — tell him Granny Saunders won't 
never forget the summer when the mills shut down 
and there was no work for Granny, and he came 
and brought her food from his own table. No one 
knew that Granny was starving." She threw back 
her head, and her eyes flashed. "No one never 
would have known; I'd 'a died before I'd 'a told. 
But be knew." Her voice broke in a sob; "he 
knew everything. God rest his soul. Tell him 
Granny won't never forget. Tell him she's pray- 
ing for him, every night she'll be praying to God for 
him. Tell him that " 

She turned and shuffled away. I took her flow- 
ers through to the kitchen and put them in water, 
beside the great bunches of blossoms that almost 
filled the room. Hers were the cheapest and sim- 

Elest, but I knew what they would have meant to 
im, if he had been allowed to see them. 
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People were passing all the time, stopping to ques- 
tion, and moving quietly away. A big machine drew 
up at the front gate: I recognised John Orton, 
superintendent of the Tap and Die Works at Plain- 
dale, five miles from Merwin. He motioned to me 
and I stepped over to the car. 

"How is he this morning?" he asked. 

"Not so well, John/' I answered. "We're afraid 
he won't last the day through." 

His keen, strong face softened. 

"No one will ever know what that old man has 
meant to me, Groton," he said. "You were too 
young to remember when I lived here. You were 
just a kid. But I was a wild one. If ever there 
was a lad that worried his people, it was I. No one 
had a good word for me, and to tell the truth I 
didn't deserve good words. But somehow the fact 
that everybody's hand was against me got on my 
nerves. Give a dog a bad name, )^ou know — I got 
sort of desperate; I made up my mind that I would 
go to the devil, sure. They were all expecting it, 
and by George I wouldn't disappoint 'em." Point- 
ing at the room where Mr. Wilson lay sleeping, 
he continued: "He got hold of me, Groton. God 
knows how he did it. But he made me see that he 
still believed in me, even if no one else did. And 
by heaven he made me begin to believe in myself. 
He got me my job over at the Tap and Die Works. He 
used to drive over once a week and see me, and 
come back and spread the news around how well 
I was doing. He actually got people around here 
to believe it — he even got Fannie to believe it. And 
one day, I came over here and we slipped down to 
this old house and stood up in front of him and he 
married us." 

A far-away look came into his eyes; he was lost 
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for a moment in his own remembrance. Then he 
reached over and laid a great paper parcel in my 
hands, stamped with a Spnngfield florist's name. 

"If he should wake up, Groton," he said, "you 
might tell him that Fannie and John sent the roses." 

He stooped over and pretended to be having 
trouble with his gears. I turned away so as to 
give him a chance to wipe the back of his hand across 
his eyes. He was a strong man. It was he, who, 
when a big casting fell at the works, pinning him 
under and breaking both his legs, lay perfectly self- 
composed and gave the men orders how to get him 
out, not showing by so much as a twitch of his 
muscles the pain that he suffered. I don't suppose 
he had shed a tear in twenty years. 

'* Fannie sent a message to him, Groton," he said 
finally, not looking at nie. "If you get a chance 
you might deliver it to him. She said: 'Tell him— 
tell him we don't forget — that we owe — him — every- 
thing.'" 

He stepped on the throttle and moved away, not 
daring to look back again. I carried the American 
Beauties in and set them in the same pail with 
Granny Saunders's daisies. 

Peter Ackley and his brother Sam came up to the 
gate and muttered a question. I did not have to 
wonder why they were there. I knew; all Merwin 
knew. They had lived on adjoining farms for four- 
teen years, without ever passing a word. Some old 
dispute that nobody understood had sown hate along 
the fence between them. Sometimes they would 
meet on the road, or run up>on each other in some 
distant corner of the wood-lot ; but always a bitter 
look and a quick passing. 

Then Peter's little Edith had fallen sick and died. 
The funeral was held out at the house. No one 
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knows what Mr. Wilson did or said; but, just as the 
service was about to begin, when the stuffy parlour 
was packed with the friends and relatives, suddenly 
Sam appeared on the porch, pushed through the 
crowd, right up to the front, and grasped Peter's 
hand. And the two brothers stood, their hands 
gripped over the little coffin, and tears coursing 
down their cheeks. 

This morning they made their inquiries in a hushed 
voice, and passed on arm in arm. 

Minnie Hazen and her daughter Bertha came up. 
Mr. Wilson had married Minnie, and her daughter; 
had baptised the grandchildren, and buried one of 
them out at Forest Home. 

Ed Peters came. It was Mr. Wilson, as every- 
body knew, who had paid his fare to Springfield and 
put him in the Keely Institute; and Ed came back 
after a while, and he hadn't touched a drop in sixteen 
years. I left him on guard at the gate. Dr. Eraser 
had arrived, and Betty, from the porch, beckoned 
me into the house. 

"He's waked up," she whispered, "and he wants 
to see you, George." 

I climbed the narrow, carpeted stairs, with the 
picture of "Jesus and the Little Children" at the 
top, shedding a blessing on the front hall and all 
who entered it. At the front of the house, in the 
big bedroom that he had always kept bare of any 
ornament, lay Mr. Wilson, his hair and face seeming 
almost to blend into the snowy whiteness of the 
pillow on which . they rested. He had wasted 
very much in his ^ sickness; it was as if the flesh 
were gradually drawing away to leave as thin a shell 
as possible for the spirit to break through into his 
triumph. He smiled as I entered the room, and 
stretched out a shrunken hand. 
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"It was good of you to come, Geordie," he whis- 
pered. His voice was very weak, but with a certain 
spiritual something that yet could thrill. 
• "You have been almost like my own son." 

He was very near the end. I held the thin, weak 
hand in both of mine. Betty came up and dropped 
on her knees beside the bed, taking his other hand 
in hers. He looked down at her and then at me, 
and for a moment said nothing, smiling at us both. 

" Betty has told me all about your success in New 
York," he continued softly. "We are very proud of 
you, Geordie. You will do great things; great — and 
— ^good things " 

He sank back exhausted, and we thought he had 
passed on. But a moment later he roused himself 
again; he half rose, motioning to the window where 
the curtain had been drawn to shut out the glare. 
My mother caught his glance, and threw the cur- 
iam back. The warm rays of the sun streamed 
in across the bed, touching his face into splendid 
colour. It seemed almost like a ladder of gfAd let 
down from heaven. His lips parted in a smile of 
perfect happiness. 

"And — at — evening — time," he whispered, "it 
—shall— be— light." 

My mother stepped forward and threw her arms 
about Betty's shoulders. Dr. Eraser and 1 stumbled 
out of the room together, down the stairs, and on 
to the porch. The street was full of people; the 
news had spread in that mysterious way that news 
has of spreading through a country town. Every 
eye was turned on us, as we appeared. Dr. Eraser 
lifted his hand, and from the crowd there burst forth 
one deep, heart rending sob. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

T^HERE was nothing more for me to do at the 
* moment. I put on my hat and started down 
through the crowd. I would have been glad to avoid 
them, but there was no other way out. 

The first hush of grief had passed; they were 
breaking up into little groups, some starting away; 
others hngering to talk of him, and of other things. 
Most of them spoke to me as I passed. It was a 
different greeting than Merwin had ever given me 
before. The Merwin Reporter had not allowed my 
progress to go unchronicled. The announcement 
that I had left Mer Juergens and joined the firm of 
Thome, Wilber & Co. had been properly recorded. 
No one in Merwin knew, of course, who Thome, 
Wilber & Co. might be, but the name sounded im- 
posing; and the Wall Street address supplied all the 
detail necessary. From time to time, as my name 
appeared in the social columns, the eagle eye of 
the Reporter editor had caught the reference and 
reprinted it. There were all kinds of rumours in the 
town. I had made half a million speculating in the 
market ; I was engaged to one of the richest §irls in 
New York; I had brought Betty up to Merwm in a 
special car to be at her father's bedside. 

The greetings varied in form from the rough: 
"Hullo George," of Dave Horton who had been in 
school with me and did not intend to let anyone get 
the idea that I was any better man than he was, even 

289 
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though he did work on the section at two and a half 
a day, to the: "How do you do, Mr. Groton," of 
Nellie Means, who had saved up all through the year 
to have one week in New York, at the Martha Wash- 
ington. She had invited me very urgently to call 
there on her last visit and I had ignored the request, 
which raised me that much higher in her estimation. 

Beneath all their comment ran a certain under- 
tone of respect. They had known me as a lad; they 
could not quite understand how I had done it, but 
the fact remained, that somehow I had got together 
more money than most of them had ever dreamed 
of. I had gone up, while they remained fixed on the 
hard soil of Merwin. They could not see anything in 
me to account for it ; secretly every one of them be- 
lieved that, if only he had made the jump to New 
York when I did, he would have climbed much 
higher than I had climbed. Yet the fact remained. 

I had dreamed of awakening such sentiment as 
this in the prosaic heart of Merwin. A few years 
before, even a few months, it would have tickled me 
immensely to have Les Morgan "Hope I would drop 
in at the bank while I was in town." He had "a 
little matter" he would like to get my advice about; 
to read in the Reporter that "George Groton, a for- 
mer Merwin boy, who has made a phenomenal suc- 
cess in New York, etc." But to-day, with the spirit 
of that white-haired old man at my elbow, with this 
crowd whom his love had brought together all 
around me, everything that 1 had or was seemed 
Painfully unworthy. I wanted nothing but to get 
away, to be alone for a while. 

1 walked across the Common to Main Street. As 
1 passed the bakery, a window in the telephone office 
upstairs was thrown open and a girl whom I did not 
recognise thrust her head out. 
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"Are you Mr. Groton?" she called shrilly. 

I nodded. 

"Well, ain't that lucky/' she cried. "I was just 
sendin' down for you this minute. I got a long 
distance call on the wire for you; N'york wants to 
talk to you." 

I climbed the dusty old stairs and entered the 
office. The girl was busy pulling plugs out and 
pushing them in, calling " Number please" and 
"Didchu get them?" and intermittently shrilling 
over another wire that "Mister Groton is here now." 

After an irritating period of buzzing and clak- 
ing, a voice came over the wire: 

"H'lo, Groton? This is Morrison. Can you hear 
me? What? Well I can't hear you for a damn. 
Talk a little louder. This is Morrison. Can you 
start for New York right away?" 

"No," I shouted, "1 can't. What's the matter?" 

"Matter," he yelled. "Matter enough. We're 
busted, that's what's the matter. Pearson dropped 
dead in his office this morning. The whole com- 
bine is off, and hell's broke loose in the market. 
We're busted. We've lost everything. Do you hear 
me? Everything'' 

My hand tightened around the receiver; I felt 
a kind of emptiness at the pit of my stomach. 

"Do you mean there's nothing left at all?" I 
shouted. 

"Maybe a few thousand. Can't tell until the 
books are gone over. But we'll have to close up. 
Now will you come down?" 

I hesitated for a ^ moment. The market was 
closed by now; nothing more could happen until 
Monday. Mr. Wilson's funeral was set for Sunday 
afternoon. If everything was lost, I could gain 
nothing by hurrying back. 
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"Til be down Sunday night/' I called back. 

"But what'll I do?" Morrison cried. It was 
easy to see his nerve was pretty well gone. 

" Go down to Coney and rent a bathing suit, and 
lie in the sand," 1 shouted. 

"Coney be damned. I tell you you must 
come " 

The crisp metallic voice of Central cut in: 

"Three minutes are up." 

"Good-bye," 1 called. "I'll see you Monday." 

I stepped out of the little booth. A single glance 
at the switchboard told me that the young lady 
had been listening to every word. I could see her 
fingers fairly twitching to be at the wires over which 
the news would spread abroad. In half an hour 
all Merwin would know that George Groton was 
busted. My mother would know; Doc Eraser would 
know; Betty would know. The Chorus of "I told 
you so's" would rise heavenward. The wise heads 
that had wagged over the remark, " 1 for one could 
never see how he done it," would wag again more 
sagely. People on the street would stare, and the 
bolder of them would proffer sympathy, watching 
to see what I would say. 

After all, what did it matter? 

1 had sometimes imagined to myself such a con- 
versation as had just taken place with Morrison. 
I had seen other men go broke in the Street; the 
sight is no unfamiliar one; every man must at some 
time have entertained the thought that his own 
hour may some day come. And always, in my 
imagination, the announcement had fallen on me 
with crushing weight. 

Well, the worst had happened, and to my surprise 
1 found it hard to force my mind on to the subject 
at all. 
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I have read that wounded men in battle hardly 
feel the pain of their wounds at first, because of the 
intense excitement and the shock. I remember 
stories of men who, with dull jack knives, reached 
out and cut off the remnant of a leg or a finger, with- 
out a quiver; and these same men a day or two later 
— so the stories run — these same men, when the 
anesthesia of shock had passed, rolled and cried out 
in their agony. I wondered, vaguely, whether it 
would be so with me; whether I was too hard hit 
now to know how hard hit I was ; whether on Monday 
in New York the reality of the thing would break 
over me with full force and carry me down. 

I wondered. Yet for the moment 1 found my 
mind turning away from the whole thing. It was 
over, I said to myself; why worry? And always 
there came up before me the vision of that old man 
lying there on his bed, his hand stretched out to 
mine, and his feeble whisper: "You will do great 
things in the world, Geordie; great — and — ^good — 
things." 

I laughed to myself bitterly. "Great and good 
things," I repeated. Well, I had been in New York 
several years. I had risen from nothing to a small 
fortune; from a nobody to one of the "among those 
present." And presto! — 3. single day's bad wind 
across the surface of the market, and down I'd gone 
again, with all my little cargo that had looked so 
fine and glittering. These were the great things 
I had done. A flimsy, quickly built craft and a 
single hour of storm; a house of sand, and a few 
gusts of wind. 

And Mr. Wilson had never had more than $900 a 
year. Yet, somehow he had managed to feed the 
starving, clothe the naked, and, out of the great love 
of his heart,^. pour strength and courage, peace and 
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righteousness into a thousand hearts that needed 
these things. 

It was an unhappy time I spent >yalking out 
toward the river bank. I found a certain hard sat- 
isfaction in making it more unhappy, in torturing 
myself. 

Suppose it had been I who lay there on that pil- 
low. Who would have come to the door to say that 
I had tended him in his hour of want? Who would 
have driven up to say that, but for me, his life 
would have fallen short of success? If I were dying, 
was there a single man or woman in New York 
from whose life my going would take anything vital 
or real? 

Mr. Wilson had built of such imperishable mate- 
rial as faith, love, friendliness, and service to the 
folk who needed him. And I had built of gaseous 
stuff, such as gold and silver, green-backs and stock 
certificates. He was dead, but what he had built 
remained ; and I was alive, but a single breath of ill 
wind had blown away everything that my life, thus 
far, had achieved! He had held my hand in one 
of his, and Betty's in the other. There was no 
mistaking the look in his eyes. She had not told 
him what had happened between us; he had sup- 
posed that he was leaving her to me. 

The hard, tired laugh broke through my lips 
again. 

Yesterday, I had determined that I would not lose 
hen Whoever it was who had crowded me from her 
side, I did not care. I would face him and fi^ht my 
way back to the place that had once been mme. I 
was used to success; I had self-confidence; I had 
money. And to-day? — all that I thought I had, all 
that 1 had counted on to help me in the fight, was 
gone! I had nothing to offer her to-day. I had 
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forgotten her in the years when I was growing rich 
and prominent; I had let weeks and months go by 
without so much as calling a greeting to her — so 
busy had I been with the struggle up. And now that 
1 was down again, to go back to her would be to 
throw myself on her pity — ^would be the trick of 
a cad. 

Thank God I had still manhood enough not to 
descend to that. 

1 sat down on the rock, at the bend in the river 
where she and I so often had sat together; where we 
had fished when we were little, and had talked and 
planned. From this rock we used to throw pebbles 
out across the smooth surface of the river, trying to 
make them skip as far as possible. We had almost 
denuded the sand of pebbles at this point. Instinc- 
tively I turned to look for something to throw. I 
had to walk back quite a little way, but at last I 
came upon a little bed of stones, lying close to- 
gether. I stooped and picked up half a dozen. As 
I straightened myself I caught a glimpse of a woman's 
dress, coming along the path. I knew the dress — 
the step. I drew back quickly, looking for a way of 
escape; but it was too late. In the same instant 
she had seen me, and knew that I had seen her. 

She hesitated. I thought for a moment that she 
would turn back. TTien she started forward again, 
down toward the rock — our rock. As I stepped out to 
meet her, she raised her eyes looking full into mine. 
I took one more step and spoke her name as if it had 
been a prayer. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

DETTY sat down on the rock. I stood, not quite 
^ certain whether I ought to stay or go. 

"There are so many people in the house," she said 
softly. "I felt that I must have a little time alone." 

1 experienced a sense of shame at being there, an 
intruder on her grief. I stooped to pick up my hat. 

'* I think I had better go," I began. 

She glanced up quickly. 

" Please don't," she cned, stretching out her hand. 

I dropped down beside her, and for a little while 
we were quiet. When she spoke it was softly, 
musingly, as if she were thinking aloud. 

"It's strange," she said. "Last night when I 
knew we were going to lose him, I cried almost all 
night. And to-day he has gone, and I don't feel like 
crying at all. Somehow I feel almost glad — ^almost 
proud that the Great Adventure which he was al- 
ways talking about has come to him, and that he 
met it so tnumphantly " 

" He was very wonderful," I answered simply. 

Her face lighted. 

"Oh, do you think so, Geordie? You're not say- 
ing it because — because you want to comfort me? 
You really think so?" 

Why, of course, Betty," I responded, warmly. 
What could you suppose I would think?" 

I was sure you thought so," she answered, 
but there were times — Sometimes I wondered 
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whether you didn't think he was wasting himself 
here in a little town. He did have offers to go to 
bigger churches," she continued, a little thrill of 
pride in her voice, "once to Springfield, and once to 
Boston, and once away out to Detroit. Mother and 
1 sometimes wondered whether he did right to re- 
fuse them all — but he never wavered for a minute. 
This was his place, he said; this was his little flock; 
he was responsible for them, and he wanted to give 
a good account of his stewardship. You don't 
think he made a mistake, do you, Geordie? Tell me, 
honestly; do you?" 

I remembered what I had thought about her 
father at various times. His easy disregard for 
money, I had supposed a natural result of his failure 
to gather any. It hacf not then occurred to me that 
any man would* refuse the invitation of Boston or 
Detroit for his love of Merwin. It was a new light 
on his character. I turned the thought over in my 
mind, picturing the calls coming to the little white 
manse, the family councils, the prayers for guidance, 
and the firm refusals. Without ever a word to the 
Church; without so much as a hint to its mernbers 
that their pastor was wanted in larger and richer 
fields. 

"Betty," I said earnestly, "whatever I may have 
thought once, doesn't matter. It's what I think 
now, that you care about. There are a lot of things 
about which I have thought differently in the past. 
Sornehow it seems as if I had been a boy until now; 
as if I had just now, to-day, become a real man. 
When I stood on your porch this morning and saw 
that crowd of people, drawn there by just one power 
— ^the love of your father for them, and their love 
for him — I realised how small and unimportant the 
rest of us seem." 
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She sat quiet for a little. 

"There was a verse that hung at the head of his 
bed years ago," she said; "a bit from Stevenson. 
I'm not sure that I remember it exactly, but it was 
something like this: 

'"So long as we love, we serve; so long as we are 
loved by others, I would say we are well-nigh indis- 
pensable; and no man is useless while he has a 
friend.' That's fine, isn't it?" 

"Not merely fine," I replied, "but true. I 
wouldn't have thought so yesterday, perhaps. To- 
day I know it's true; and the worst of it is — ^the 
worst of it is that, on that basis, I'm convicted of 
being pretty nearly useless." 

She made a quick motion of dissent. 

"No, no, Geordie," she cried. "Why, you have 
so many, many friends." 

"Had, you should say," I corrected. "There 
won't be so many that I'll get tired counting them 
when I am back in New York. Betty, you re- 
member my writing you once about a man named 
Morrison with whom I am associated? I had a 
telephone message from him after I left j^our house. 
There's been a bad break in the market and it's cleaned 
us out. We're just about strapped — ruined." 

I had not expected to tell her. It seemed selfish 
to burden her with my troubles when her own were 
so much more real. But it slipped out almost 
before I realised it ; and, being out, 1 wondered what 
she would say. 

I heard her breath drawn quick and hard. 

"Oh-h, Geordie," she gasped. 

I did not look up; not until her hand stole out 
and touched my coat sleeve. And then, the look in 
her eyes, the mist across them made me turn away 
again. 
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"Oh, Fm so sorry, Geordie," she burst out. "But 
you won't worry, will you? Promise me you won't 
worry* You succeed so easily, Geordie, and you are 
so young. You won't let this discourage you, even 
for a minute, will you?" 

Something in her tone seemed to reach down into 
my heart, and straighten me in spite of myself. 

"You believe I can succeed?" I cried. "You 
don't think I am a failure?" 

"Failure," she echoed, her eyes flashing. "Why, 
Geordie, you were made for success; you just can't 
help succeeding. Haven't I always told you so?" 

"You have," I answered simply. And in my 
heart I knew what she said was true. I could suc- 
ceed.^'The loss of the money — ^what was it, at 
twenty-seven? I could succeed if — ^if I really wanted 
to succeed. With her 

"You've always believed in me, Betty," I went 
on. "You've been wonderful. But somehow — 
somehow 1 just needed to have you tell me to-day 
that you still believe." 

"I know," she answered. "We need each other's 
help to-day, don't we?" 

The touch of her fingers on my coat-sleeve thrilled 
me; I wanted to reach over and gather her hand 
into mine; to tell her that, so long as she believed 
in me, nothing mattered; that, with her faith, I 
could do anything. And then I remembered that I 
had no right even to touch her hand. I must not 
presume upon her sympathy; I must not misinter- 
pret. There was someone else. My soul was filled 
with a sudden fierce resentment against that some- 
one. Who was he? 1 wondered; and where was he? 
Why hadn't he come to her in her hour of loss and 
lonesomeness? 

We fell into silence again. After a while, during 
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which I had been busy with my own thoughts, I 
began putting them into words. And she sat on the 
rock beside me, stroking the sleeve of my coat now 
and then, to show that she understood, but saying 
nothing. I would talk for a few minutes, and then 
stop; and she would touch my sleeve as if to say: 
*' I am listening; I understand; go on/' And at that 
I would talk on again. 

* " Five years in New York,'* I said, "and I thought, 
a few days ago, that there was hardly a man in the 
whole big city who had more to show for his first 
five years than I . A month ago I was worth $60,000 ; 
yesterday I thought I was worth |200,ooo. And 
to-day. It's all gone — ^all the five years' accumula- 
tion. 

f "Nobody in the whole big city had ever heard of 
me'when I dropped in there — ^five years ago. Little 
by little I moved up and up, from the Y.M.C.A. to 
the Club ; then to a better club. Next I began to 
be invited to good houses, then to better houses, and, 
finally, to the homes of *our best families.' On 
Monday, after I've settled up the earthly affairs of 
Morrison & Co., I'll go back to the Y.M.C.A. 

"At first, when I got Morrison's message, I'll 
admit that it struck me all in a heap. Everything 
that I'd worked for, gone! — all the five years of effort, 
wasted. But in the last two hours I've had a chance 
to do a pile of thinking. Seems sometimes as if one 
doesn't have any chance to do any thinking in New 
York. Looking back, I can't seem to remember any 
day when I've sat down and really and truly thought. 
Of course we have an idea that a man has to think 
in his office; and he does need to have his wits about 
him. But there's a difference between having your 
wits about you, and, thinking. To-day I've been 
thinking." 
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I stopped, not knowing just how to cx>ntinue. 
There was no sound but the gentle ripple of the river 
against its bank; no movement save the soft touch 
of her hand on my sleeve. 

"I think I've about convinced myself that it was 
a good thing Morrison & G). went under," I re- 
sumed. "I'm not sure. I may feel different when 
1 get back there on Monday and see the empty office, 
and walk down the street and hear the flutter of 
gossip, and see men who know me walk by without 
taking the trouble to stop. I may feel different, but 
I don't believe I shall. I've been thinking. I'm 
twenty-seven now; and all that I've given five years 
of my life for has vanished overnight. Suppose — 
suppose I were forty-seven, and then everythmg that 
I had given my life for had vanished — and it was 
too late to start in again and give my life for some- 
thing else " 

It seemed to me that the touch on my arm be- 
came for an instant a pressure, but 1 could not be 
sure. I hurried on. 

"Wall Street isn't any wickeder than the rest of 
New York. And New York isn't any wickeder than 
any other part of the country. But I got off on the 
wrong foot in New York. I began to make money 
too quickly; I began to care more for money than 
for friendliness, or kindliness, or living. ^ 

" Do you remember the Camp Meeting that you 
and 1 went to when we were kids — the time we ran 
away from the others, and sat on the back seat and 
giggled, and threw peanut shells at that bald-headed 
man who was always shouting 'Amen'? Everybody 
out there was talking about 'getting religion' — do 
you remember? I didn't have any idea what they 
meant, and I'm not sure that they did themselves; 
and I'm not sure that I understand it even now. 
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But this morning, when I stood on your front porch 
and looked out over that crowd of people — ^people 
your father had loved and served; people in whose 
hearts he will live as long as they live themselves — 
I got a different feeling about things than I ever had 
before. And when Morrison's message came it made 
the feeling almost a conviction. 

"I don't know how to express it exactly, Betty, 
but somehow it seems to me that as a man has only 
one life to live it's sort of foolish to invest it M in 
things that can be wiped out in a minute, by a single 
bad turn of the market. Your father didn't invest 
in things like that, Betty. Nothing could happen 
to wipe his investment out, in a minute, or a year, 
or fifty vears. Not even his own death.'' 

I looked up at her and she was crying. I was 
ashamed of myself. Blunderer! With a fool's hand 
I had touched the wound in her heart. I ought to 
have known better than to mention her father at 
such a time. 

"Forgive me, Betty," I cried. "I'm sorry " 

But she shook her head. 

" It wasn't that," she sobbed. /'It — ^it was some- 
thing else " 

Embarrassed, I stood up and turned my face 
away. And when I looked down at her, she had 
dried her tears and was smiling. 

"Now go on, Geordie," she urged. "Please — 
please go on." 

"That's all," I answered, "there isn't any more. 
I haven't thought it clear through yet. But I'm on 
my way, and somehow 1 feel more satisfied inside, 
more kind of peaceful than I have for — ^for ever so 
long. I don't know what I'll do, or where I'll go. 
New York— Chicago — ^San Francisco — ^it doesn't 
matter. But I'm going to start all over again, and 
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this time Tm going to build the kind of career that 
can't be dynamited in a minute. Tm on my way 
up, Betty; and this time I'm going up right." 

She leaped to her feet, clapping her hands, and, 
for the first time since we had left New York to- 
gether, there was real cheerfulness in her voice. It 
flashed over me with quick self-reproach that this 
was the first whole-hearted smile I had brought to 
anyone's lips for many months. Had my mother 
smiled at the reports of my success? Perhaps; but 
a smile always tm^ed with a certain wistfulness. If 
men smiled on me m New York it was for what they 
hoped I would do rather than for any service I had 
done. Even this smile of Betty's I had coaxed into 
being — ^how? By taking her mind off her troubles 
in talking to her about myself. Self-centred to the 
core ! 

Yet, whatever its cause, the smile was there. No 
man could be altogether lost, I said to m>^self, who 
could bring a smile to Betty Wilson's lips. My 
spirits rose for the moment, and immediately sank 
again as 1 remembered the other smiles that had 
been mine. 

She rose and stepped beside me. 

" I must be getting back to the house," she said. 
"I don't know what 1 should have done without 
you to-day, Geordie. No one else could have 
helped me through as you have; no one else would 
have understood. You'll be going back to-morrow, 
and I shall be back in a few days. You'll come to 
see me, won't you? Now that you're poor again 

"Don't, Betty," I cried. "Don't remind me— 
I'm going back to New York poor — but what's 
that? 1 went there poor before, but do you remem- 
ber bow I went? Do you remeniber — on the station 
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platform? 1 went with your picture in my bag, with 
your kiss on my lips. And this time? — this time 1 
go to start in all over again — alone." 

She made no answer. Almost unconsciously I 
reached out and took her hand, as I had done a 
hundred times when we were young together. She 
did not draw it away. And suddenly I forgot the 
other man, forgot all my resolution of self-control, 
forgot everything but the great loneliness in my 
heart. 

" Betty, Betty, Betty," I repeated over and over 
again. "What of all these fine promises I've just 
been making to myself? \yhat of all these ideals of 
a really big career, of service, of putting good work 
above money — and friendship above position? 
Ideals! God! can a man love ideals? Can he feed 
his heart on high thoughts? Oh, Betty, I want to 
be a real success, but can I do it? Can any man do 
it— alone?" 

And still she did not take away her hand. Instead, 
she drew closer and laid the other hand on my 
shoulder. And how it happened I do not know. 
But all at once her head was on my breast, and she 
was crying again, and I was covenng her hair with 
kisses. I was kissing her — I who had never ex- 
pected to kiss her again. I could hardly realize it. 
Surely in a moment 1 would discover that it was all 
a dream. Or she would raise her head, and push me 
back and reproach me for forgetting myself. But 
when, at length, she did raise her head, a smile was 
forcing itself through her tears, and she made no 
effort to draw herself away. 

"You do need me, Geordie, don't you?" she 
sobbed. 

Need you?" I cried. "Oh, Betty— I thought 
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1 didn't know how to go on. I was afraid. Afraid 
to put my fortune to the test. 

"You thought — ?" she echoed, a little mocking 
smile forcing its way through the tears. 

"1 thought there was someone else," I blurted, 
and my heart stood still waiting her answer. 

"There was,'* she said with a little laugh. "There 
was someone else, Geordie. Someone I loved a 
long time ago. Someone who used to walk with 
me, and talk about all the great and good things he 
was going to do in the world — ^with my help. He 
was a wonderful boy — that lover — Geordie. And 
he went away, and stayed away a long time. And 
— he's just come back." 

She drew away a bit, and pointed down the river. 

"See," she cried, "I can see the big city. All the 
tall buildings, and the millions of people. I see a 
boy down there, working, and building a great 
business. And^ I see people loving him because— 
just because with all his business, he still has time 
to be kind. And I see money coming to him, and 
fame. Not because he gives his life up to them; 
he doesn't have to; he makes himself worthy to 
receiye them and — and they just come. Do you 
see him Geordie?" 

"1 do," I answered reverently, and would have 
folded her in my arms again, but she nodded her 
head. So we walked back together, hand in hand, 
toward the little white house that had been her home. 

As we reached the crest of the last hill, we stopped 
and looked down at the white steeple rising Heaven- 
ward over the little church to which her father had 
given his life. A single tear forced itself down her 
cheek 

" It seems almost wicked, Geordie, to be so happy," 
she said, "when he " 
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"He understands, Betty," I answered softly. 
" He was out there with us, by the river side. Men 
like him never die. His spirit is more alive to-day 
than ever in his lifetime. It lives in a thousand 
different souls in this little town; it lives in us, 
Betty; and, God willing, we'll keep it fresh and 
young and working always, won't we?" 

She made no answer but to press my hand. And 
so, hand in hand, we started down the hill, toward 
the town, toward the shrouded white parsonage, 
where women would meet her with tears in their 
eyes, and would sob on her shoulder, trying to 
comfort her. 

Trying to comfort her, as if her father were dead. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

\A/ITHIN a little while after my return from New 
^^ York I had two interviews which 1 shall 
always remember. The first came immediately and 
with Morrison. 

My train was due at seven o'clock, and he was at 
the gate when 1 stepped out into the station. There 
was a bit of diffidence in his greeting, as if he were 
half afraid that 1 might blame him for our misfor- 
tunes, but all that passed off with our first hand- 
shake. 

" 1 am going to buy you a breakfast at the Bel- 
mont," he cried, slapping me on the shoulder. " It 
may be the last time that we can eat at a swell hotel 
for a long while. Come on." 

So we sat down across the white table-cloth and 
tackled our grapefruit, each eyeing the other a. bit 
questioningly. 

It was Morrison who first put it into words. 

"You know, Geordie, I'm sort of pleasantly sur- 
prised. I knew you were a good sport, but I thought 

"I understand," I replied. "And I thought the 
same thing about you. It's a long hard fall from a 
hundred thousand for you, and from two hundred 
thousand for me — to nothing. A long drop and 
nothing but the hard pavement at the bottom. I 
thought I'd have to collect you with a dustpan and 
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brush. And here you are as chipper and fit as ever. 
How is it, anyway?" 

He' laughed, with the regular, old-time Morrison 
heartiness — not a single trace of disappointment or 
hurt. 

" You know when you told me to §o down to Coney 
and put on my bathing suit and he in the sand, I 
was pretty hot at you for a minute. 1 was half 
stunned by Pearson's dropping off, and all; it was 
a long hard drop, as you say. And just when it 
seemed to me you ought by all the rules to be racing 
down here in a special train to see what you could 
save, you calmly announce you won't come^ back 
until Monday, and then you add insult to injury 
by telling me to go lie in the sand at Coney. What 
I said about you in the next few minutes ought to 
. have made your ears burn. My first impulse was 
to go back to the office and spend Sunday worrying 
over the books. Then I said to myself, 'I'll be 
darned if 1 will. It's Groton's money. If he 
hasn't got interest enough in it to come down here, 
rU let the whole mess lie until Monday. And by 
George 1 will go down and lie in the sand at 
Coney! He can damn me for losing the money if 
he wants to, but he can't damn me for disobeying 
orders.' " 

" So you don't know whether there's anything left 
out of the wreck or not?" 1 interrupted. "I hope 
you've got enough to pay for this breakfast." 

*'You needn't worry," he laughed, "there'll be 
a few thousand, how many I don't know, but my 
guess would be less than ten. If you want more 
definite information you'll have to wait for it. I 
spent yesterday lying in the sand." 

"Go on," I urged. "Tell me about it." 

"Did it ever occur to you," he continued, "that 
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all the religions the world has ever had came to it 
out of the East — out of the Orient?" 

"What's that got to do with Coney?" I de- 
manded. 

" It's got a lot to do with it," he replied soberly. 
"I found out yesterday why all the religions have 
come out of the East. It's because those fellows 
over there have the great expanse of the desert to look 
out over. One can't think out the big problems of 
life unless he's situated where he can look out across 
a big expanse of sand or water. Somewhere like 
Jerusalem — or Coney. 

"I lay down there on my stomach yesterday 
gazing out over the ocean. And, first off, my mind 
was full of tumult and disappointment. Wh>^ did 
Pearson have to drop dead just at this critical 
minute? Why couldn't he have lived on just a 
fortnight more? Why had I been such a fool as to 
get you into the thing anyway? Why were you 
such a chump as to stay off there in Merwin and 
leave me to face the music all alone? And so forth. 
You can imagine the rest. 

"And gradually, as I lay there, the sea reached 
out and spread its spell over mie. I got to thinking 
how vast it was. And how it had been there for 
thousands and maybe millions of years, forever 
ebbing and flowing, back and forth, washing the feet 
of millions of little fellows like me who had hoped and 
worked, worried and been defeated, and got up and 
hoped and worked again. And I thought to myself, 
'How foolish the worries of all those little fellows 
must look to the old sea which has seen so many 
millions come and go.' 

"You see 1 was inclined to be a bit cynical, hav- 
ing the business still a good deal on my mind. Then 
I looked at the people; and as I kept watching them 
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I'm darned if after awhile I didn't begin to like 'em. 
After all, I thought, there's a whole lot of simple 
courage and faith in each one of them. Here they 
are, thrown into life without knowing why or how. 
Plugging along da)r after day uncomplainingly; 
for ever being rolled in the dust by fate and for ever 
getting up and brushing themselves off and trudging 
on again. Bringing children into the world even 
when they know that their own life blood must be 
drained to feed them. Believing in God, who so far 
as they can see, doesn't do much of anything for 
them. Quietly, uncomplainingly, hopefully push- 
ing on in the face of an mscrutable Providence. By 
George, I could write a novel about almost any one 
of them. 

"And if you'll believe it, Geordie, the more I 
thought about it the more 1 felt ashamed of my- 
self. Fools they were, may be — but at least they were 
building bridges for the world, and laying streets, 
and making shoes and bread, and raismg children. 
And what had 1 done to scoff at them? What had 
I done at all, but shuffle the cards and try to beat 
the dealer? They were feeding and clothing and 
peopling the world and 1 was doing — ^what? Trying 
to guess under which shell is the little joker! 

"It came over me with a kind of shock that you 
and 1 hadn't been producing a thing down there in 
our office. Not a thing. We've just been living off 
the rest of mankind. There's not a single man or 
woman in the world that has any happier or more 
comfortable or more useful life because of the work 
you and 1 have been doing. All we've done has 
been to split dollars in two and water 'em, and hope 
that each half would grow into a whole one." 

He stopped and lit a cigarette. 

"That's what I was thinking about down there 
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on my stomach at Coney, Geordie. I'm not shed- 
ding any tears over what's happened. I don't say 
that, if Aladdin should show up here with his 
Tungsten and say, 'My boy, what'U you have?' 
I'm not saying I wouldn't wish old man Pearson 
back to life again for a couple of weeks until our 
deal could go through; and, then, again I'm not 
saying I would. We might have gone on and on in 
the same old rut, and finally cashed in our checks. 
And they would have come and laid us away and 
written over us : 

Here lie two fellows named Groton and Morrison, who 
lived many years on the earth consuming a great deal of 
food and clothing and gasolene. They guessed right on 
the market so many times that when they died all their 
relatives got to hating them and each other, fighting over 
their loot. Except for the fact that they gathered to- 
gether some money which would have done more good 
m other hands, it wouldn't have made a damned bit of 
ditference if they had never been bom. 

"A swell epitaph isn't it? — ^Not. Not for j^our 
uncle Morrison. No, sir. I've had a new idea since 
you went away. 

"I've got my eye on a certain underwear factory 
that needs an advertising manager. I think they 
make the best underwear in the world, and I think 
I could show them how to sell a lot more of it than 
they do. If they'll have me they can take me at 
their own price. And fifty years from now when I 
come to cash in my checks, I'll gather my heirs 
around the bed and I'll say: 

"'Children, I'm leaving you my old silver Watch 
and gold cuflF links and an honoured memory. Your 
father has improved the health and tempers of ten 
million people by keeping them cool in summer and 
warm in winter, and making it unnecessary for them 
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to reach around over their shoulders to scratch their 
backs. The world is a little less itchy than it would 
have been had he not lived. Go thou and do like- 
wise. 

He flung it out in his usual half-jesting fashion; 
and yet there was a challenge in his tone. 1 could 
see that he was putting it up to me, as well as to 
himself. He wanted to bolster his own faith, and 
he wanted to put me on the defensive. In his own 
peculiar fashion he was holding a revival service over 
me and inviting me up to the mourners' bench 
where he had already found satisfaction. 

I reached over and grabbed his hand. And then 
in a few words 1 told him what had happened up in 
Merwin; about the old man's death, and Betty, 
and everything. When I had finished, he squeezed 
my hand as if he would break it in two; and there 
were tears in his eyes. 

''God bless you, George," he said huskily. yCome 
on, let's go down and perform the last sad rites for 
G. H. Morrison & Co." 

We found the office in a dreary way— papers on 
the floor, clerks and stenographers standing around, 
and men rushing in and out with bills. By the end 
of the week, we had straightened out our accounts 
with everybody, paid each employ^ a month's salary, 
and disposed of our lease. And there was $2,700 
left for me, and about $1,100 for Morrison. 

" Not much to show for all the days and nights of 
worry," Morrison commented, "but it's all right. 
We've got our experience." 

" And our friendship," I added. 

And our friendship," he repeated earnestly. 
Good-bye, old scout, and heaven protect you. 
We'll keep in touch with each other, won't we?" 
Always," I promised. 
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And we have done so. 

I resigned from my clubs and went back to the 
Y.M.C.A. Just as a matter of sentiment I asked 
for the room I had lived in when I first came to New 
York. I was starting out all over again, and it 
seemed somehow fitting to start from the same room 
— ^just as I meant to start with the same ideals. 
The room, however, was rented; I secured one two 
flights higher up, a fact which I took as a good 
omen. 

I had visited Thorne, Wilber & Co. for a few 
minutes the first day and stayed just long enough 
to shake hands with everybody and present my 
resignation. Or, I should say, present my resigna- 
tion ai d then shake hands. The atmosphere was 
not warm when I entered; it warmed up consider- 
ably when they learned that I did not intend to 
remain. Not that they had anything against me 
personally. But the good name and shining es- 
cutcheon of the House must be protected. I had 
committed the unpardonable sin. I had failed. A 
big, successful house could not afford to have its 
reputation endangered by association with failure, 
even in a subordinate capacity. 

Even had they wanted me, however, I should have 
taken the same course. My reputation with them 
as a money-maker for the firm was still good, but 
my reputation for stability and single-mmdedness 
had been badly impaired, and a long time would be 
required to reestablish it. I had wandered off once 
after false gods; they would be constantly watching 
for me lest I should wander again. They would be 
wondering what new side line I might be contem- 
plating; what other outside interest might be divid- 
ing my heart and enthusiasm. It was better for 
every reason that I should put my newly-formed 
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resolutions into practice in an atmosphere that was 
not prejudicial. I was in for a fight hard enough 
without the added burden of suspicion on the part 
of my associates. 

I am inclined to believe that for the average young 
fellow few more salutary things could happen than 
that he should lose his job. One goes pluggmg along 
in the single job, year after year, Tike a man walking 
down a narrow alley-way between high buildings. 
He ceases to believe that there is any other way of 
doing things except the way in which he has 
always done them. He begins to doubt whether he 
could make good anywhere else. Gradually there 
settles on him, like a cloud, the benumbing fear that 
he may perhaps lose his job. It is a terror that 
stalks him to the office; sits at the dinner table with 
him at night, subtly suggesting that this is a more 
expensive meal than he ought to eat ; and, in the 
evening, when he would make merry with his wife, 
it stretches its lean hand between them and he 
cannot. Movies? better not. Theatre? better put 
the money away for a rainy day. Cigar? better 
stick to a pipe and save the difference. 

Then one day the walls of the alley-way that have 
seemed to him so immutable, fall suddenly away. 
He is fired. He finds himself out of his rut; before 
him, a view of the whole wide world of business. 
The shock almost stuns him at first ; then gradually, 
if he be a man, he takes a deeper breath, squares his 
shoulders, and, picking what looks like a promis- 
ing path across the great unknown, steps boldly 
forth. 

After that experience he can never be the same 
man again. He will not hold his new job less 
lightly, nor neglect it; but no man can shackle him 
to it by the chains of fear. He has called the bluff 
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of the world ; he has proved that he can make a new 
job for himself if need be, when he loses the old. 
He looks Life square in the eye as one who would 
say: "Respect me, as I respect myself; value me 
well; for 1 am a man who can find himself a job or 
make one." 

For two or three days 1 did not go down town at 
all, but spent most of my time in my room at the 
Y.M.C.A. Not that 1 had any dread of the Street. 
Indeed none of the unpleasant things which I had 
expected had come to pass at all. No one down 
town noticed me enough even to pretend not to 
notice me. The failure of Morrison & Co. was too 
small a ripple: many of the men that I met did not 
even know about it, and those that did, seemed not 
to hold it up against me. In a business where every- 
one sits more or less hear the top of the volcano, the 
sudden dislodgement of one, and his tumble down the 
side, are not matters of great moment. So long as 
he does not drag others down with him, he is more 
to be pitied than blamed. And neither blamed nor 
pitied, if he be young, and have courage and the 
power still to smile. 

It was for other reasons that I stayed in my room. 
I was getting out my bait and tackle. The idea had 
come to me that instead of treading the usual path 
around among the financial houses looking for a job, 
it would be far more fun to cast my line into the 
whole broad sea of commerce, and see what it might 
attract. With the help of Morrison, who had a 
few days of leisure before taking on his new work, I 
iaid out an advertising campaign to market myself, 
George Groton, to the highest bidder. 

We decided to spend I200 in printing the follow- 
ing advertisement in the New York Times and the 
New York Evening Post: 
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I AM 27 Years Old and I Made $16,000 Last Year 
Living by My Wits. I am tired of living by my wits; 
of scattering my ideas over three or four businesses. 

I want a job in a real business to which 1 can give not 
only my wits, but my love. I would make an excellent 
assistant to a busy executive. I would be very valuable 
in any business where ingenuity and hard work are the 
price of added business and increased profits. 

1 have prepared a book describing myself and my ex- 
perience. The edition is limited to twelve copies. A 
copy will be sent to each of the twelve Presidents or Sales 
Managers who first answer this advertisement. 

To the man who really wants me and can offer me op- 
portunity for constructive business service, I will come 
at his own price. 

Before that advertisement appeared, Morrison 
and 1 prepared the book. It was an expensive piece 
of literature but it gave us lots of fun. 

We bought twelve morocco loose-leaf binders, and 
in gold letters on the outside had stamped : 

George Groton 
A prospectus 

Inside, on tlie first page was printed: 

The edition of this book is 
limited to twelve copies, 
of which this is number 

On the following page came my photograph, 
tipped in. Then a brief statement of my business 
career. On another page a chart showing how my 
income had risen year by year; and opposite it a 
similar chart to show the increase of my savings. 

There followed copies of letters that had come to 
me at various times from men whose names stood 
for something. And last of all, a page in which we 
took the most satisfaction, and which we headed 
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"Mistakes." Under that heading I stated briefly 
what I thought to be the principal weaknesses in 
my career up to date, and what I hoped to do and 
to be in a new job. 

We cast our advertisement into the newspapers 
and on the nrioming when the first one appeared, I ^k 
could not resist going out and standing by the nevjs 
stand at an up-town subway station, watching the 
waves of humanity roll by — as a fisherman, having 
spread his net, watches the surge of the sea. I noted 
the buyers of the Times, saying to myself, "I wonder 
whether he is the President of soniething" ; or, 
*' Perhaps there is the man who is worried right now 
as to where he will find a man like me" ; or, "There is 
a rich man who looks overworked. Maybe I am 
destined to be a godsend to him." 
I It was my first experience with that sort of ad- 
vertising. When I remembered that my notice 
would b^ read by more than three hundred thou- 
sand men, I wondered how I would answer all the 
letters, if only one in a hundred were to answer. 

On the following morning I reported early at the 
office of each newspaper, and discovered that I had 
received not one single reply. I could hardly believe 
it ; I insisted that the clerks make a more thorough 
search. They did so, and removed the last vestige 
of doubt. Of the more than 300,000 men who had 
read my advertisement not one had cared enough 
about me even to ask me for my book. 

The reaction from my state of high hope was dis- 
tressing. I called up Morrison. 

"Not a single reply at either place," I said. 
"What shall we do?" 

" Do?" he echoed. " Do nothing. What do you 
expect? We provided for a week's run in each 
paper, didn't we? Well, wait until the end of the 
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week. If we don't have something by then, it will be 
time enough to worry." 

The second day I reported again for answers, but 
this time a little later m the morning and with con- 
siderably less hope. I was handed three envelopes. 
They bore the addresses of small concerns, none of 
them the kind of company I had dreamed about. 
Morrison and I figured out that they were from men 
who thought they might have a chance of picking up 
a high-pnced man at a low rate, and had written 
more out of curiosity than anything else. At his 
suggestion I decided to hold the three letters a day 
or two before answering them. 

On the third morning there were four letters. 
And one of them carried the name of the largest 
bank in New York. Eagerly I tore it open. It read : 

Dear Sir: 

Mr. Fosmire will be glad to examine the book men- 
tioned in your advertisement. 

Very truly yours, 

Charles lAERRTHcrroii, Secretary. 

Fosniire! Hobart Fosmire, one of the best-known 
names in America. The man who had made his bank 
an international institution; who had picked more 
unknown men and built them up into big successes 
than any other man in the Street. I wrote to Mr. 
Fosmire's secretary the best, most direct letter I 
knew how to write, took it over to the Waldorf and 
had it typewritten, and entrusted it, with a copy 
of my book, to the tender mercies of a messenger 
boy. Then, as patiently as I knew how, I set myself 
to wait. 

Two other likely inquiries arrived the following 
morning, and I answered them in the same way. 
On Thursday when I went down to breakfast, I 
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found in my letter-box at the Y.M.C.A. a note 
from Merrington. 

Mr. Fosmire would see me at twelve-twenty that 
day. 

My first impulse when writing my letter of appli- 
cation had been to let the answer come to the Wal- 
dorf. But on second thought I decided against 
even such a harmless bit of pretence as that. 1 was 
going to start this time by dealing in perfect can- 
dour with myself and all the world. So I had added 
a footnote to the letter saying: 

P. S. : This is written on Waldorf paper, only because 
the Waldorf has a public stenographer. 1 am staying at 
the 57th Street Y.M.C.A. 1 believe in living well when 
money is coming in; but when it's a case of everything 
going out and nothing coming in, my motto is "down with 
the overhead." 

At twelve-fifteen promptly I stepped out of the 
elevator and through the door marked "President." 
A boy took my card, and a moment later a young 
man who introduced himself as Mr. Mernngton 
came out. 

"Mr. Fosmire will be busy for a few minutes," he 
said kindly. "He would like to have you look 
around the bank. Will you come with me, please?" 

He led me into the elevator and we got out on a floor 
that looked like a college recitation hall. It was 
divided into rooms with black-boards on the walls, 
and filled with chairs and desks. 

"This is our school," Merrington explained. 
"Every youn§ man who comes into this institution 
is given certain hours of instruction in the funda- 
mentals of banking and business. ^ It is Mr. Fos- 
mire's idea that an institution of this kind ought to 
make men as well as money." 
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We passed quickly throuch the various rooms, 
Merrington indicating in a few words the kind of 
work that was done in each. Again we were in the 
elevator, and this time we left it to enter a room 
that looked like a publishing office. 

" Here our bulletins are prepared," he continued. 
"We send out a good many hundred thousand of 
them every year to bankers and other business men, 
to newspapers, editors and college professors in 
every part of the country — ^to everyone who is in- 
terested in making American business better and more 
successful. There is no charge for them. It is Mr. 
Fosmire's idea that anything which helps to upbuild 
American business will, in the long run, pay dividends 
both in money and good will."^ 

We passed through the foreign trade department 
where information was being collected that would 
help American business men to extend their trade 
all over the world. Then we went back to Merring- 
ton's office, and a moment later he announced that 
Mr. Fosmire would see me. 

I stepped into a big, sunny room, finished in dark 
wood. A framed hanging map of the world, showing 
trade routes, was on one wall. Between the windows 
were the photographs of the President of the United 
States, and various men prominent in this country 
and abroad, all autographed. Mr. Fosmire sat 
behind a broad, flat-topped desk — a big man, with 
wavy gray hair, and a ruddy complexion. 

He gave me a keen, friendly glance. 

"Sit down, Mr. Groton,'* he said quietly. 

His secretary laid before him certain papers among 
which I recognised my own letter of application. 
He glanced them over. 

"Now will you tell me just what youVe been 
doing for the past five years in New York, and how 
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you happen to be out of a job, and why you think you 
could be of use to us here?" 

It was just the kind of invitation I wanted. I 
started in, and for ten jninutes he listened, almost 
without comment, while I told him my whole story. 
I did not spare myself. I told him that if he in- 
quired of Juergens he would probably learn that I 
was an ingrate and a traitor; that if he went to 
Thome, Wilber & Co., they would tell him that I 
had a certain genius for money-making, but that I 
was unstable and money mad. 

"Neither of which estimates seems to me quite 
fair," I said to him. "And even if either was fair 
when these people knew me, the man whom they 
knew has ceased to exist. It is a different fellow 
who is applying for work with you. Something big 
has happened to me in the past three weeks." Then 
I told him about Morrison & Co. 

For the first time, then, he interrupted me. 

" I suppose you don't realise exactly what a for- 
tunate young man you are," he said. " Do you?" 

" To have lost all my money? " I asked, smiling. 

" Precisely," he answered. "To have lost it before 
you reached thirty. Any nian is fortunate who gets 
his disappointments early in life. The man to be 
pitied is the one whose disappointments come late, 
when he is too old to start again on a better basis." 

" I think I understand, sir," I said. " I shouldn't 
have understood a month a^o; but I've changed my 
ideas about a good many thmgs since then." 

And then, because somehow, he seemed so friendly 
and so interested and so understanding, I told him 
about Betty and showed him her picture. 

He looked at the photograph intently; but handed 
it back without comment. 

" I asked Mr. Merrington to show you something 
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of the bank/' he said. " Did anything impress you 
as you went through?" 

"Several things," I answered, "but one thing 
especially." 

"What was it?" 

"It seemed to me you are carrying a good many 
pretty expensive operations for which you don't get 
paid." 

"That's true," he said crisply, "and it was exactly 
what I wanted you to notice. Now listen to me. I 
know a good deal more about you than you imagine. 
We make it a business to know. I like the way you 
told your story. You didn't crawl or whimper; if 
you had, the interview would have ended right there. 
You came out with it clean. That's a good sign; 
it looks as if you had really learned what you needed 
to learn to make you of any use to an institution 
like this. 

"You've got ability; everyone who knows you 
seems to agree on that. But there are thousands of 
men who spend their lives down here without finding 
out that ability alone isn't enough. You've got 
loyalty and industry; but those aren't enough. 

"What do you suppose has made this bank the 
biggest in the United States. Management? — ^yes. 
Ability? — ^yes. Work?— yes. Did you ever read 
your Bible back there in that little town you came 
from? — ^what's its name, Merwin? — did you?" 

"Yes," I answered, wondering what he was driv- 
ing at. 

"Did you ever read a verse that goes something 
like this: 

If any man would be great among you let him be your 
servant. 

Sounds like perfect foolishness, doesn't it? " 
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He leaned over and tapped his desk with his finger. 
Continuing, he said: 

"Young man, that's the greatest bit of business 
truth ever put into a single sentence. It's the secret 
of the success of this bank. Why do we have more 
money than any other bank? Because we give a 
greater service to our people. Why are we so great? 
Because there is no work so small or humble or* 
unpleasant that we won't condescend to do if it will 
be of help to the men who do business with us. We 
have risen higher than the others because we have 
been willing to stoop lower. There isn't a day goes 
by that we don't perform services which the ordi- 
nary little cross-roads bank would sniff at as being 
beneath its dignity. Nothing is beneath our dignity 
so long as it serves our people, and is honest. We are 
bigger than all because we have been a bigger ser- 
vant than the rest. Service, young man. That's 
the secret of the success of this bank. It's the secret 
of all success." 

Of all the hundred different speeches that I had 
imagined Hobart Fosmire firing at me as an applicant 
for a position in his bank, none had borne the re- 
motest resemblance to this. I could almost have 
imagined myself back in Merwin, sitting under the 
preaching of Betty's father. Indeed, as he talked, 
there flashed across my memory again the scene in 
front of his house on that morning, when he lay quiet 
and smiling inside. I saw again the people who had 
come for miles to pay their simple tribute to his love 
and work. 

Service; that was the magnet that had drawn 
them away from their work to stand reverently at 
his front door. And here in the heart of the great- 
est bank in America, the very soul and centre of the 
country's money power, here sat a money master 
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talking the language of that simple old man, point- 
ing to the same magnet which held the hearts of 
Merwin to that white parsonage, as the power that 
had drawn more money into the vaults of his bank 
than had ever before been gathered under one roof 
in America. 

The white-haired preacher and the great banker; 
nine hundred dollars a year and billions a year; little 
Merwin and powerful New York — ^men and con- 
ditions as wide apart as the poles, yet linked to- 
gether and vitalised by the same great impulse — 
operated by the same great faith that he who gives 
shall receive; that reward is proportioned to service; 
that he who would find his life must first lose it, 
subordinating his own self-seeking to a passion for 
being of use. 

"Do you believe what Tve just said?" Mr. Fos- 
mire concluded, " that all real success is founded on 
service?" 

" I don't have to believe," I answered. " I know 
it. I learned it from the most successful man I ever 
met, next to you. His name was Wilson and his 
salary was I900 a year." 

He gave me a quick look of understanding. 

"My father was a country preacher," he said. 
" I know what you mean." 

He glanced down at my letter of application. 

"You say here that you made $16,000 last year 
and are willing to go to work for me at my own 
figure. Do you mean that?" 

"I do." 

"Then your salary to start with will be I200 a 
month. When can you start?" 

Just as soon as 1 have my lunch," 1 answered, 
and can telephone. 1 have one important mes- 
sage to convey — to a young lady in Merwin, Mass." 
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"All right," he smiled. "Report to Mr. Mer- 
rington when you get back. And good luck to you. 
I'll keep an eye on you." 

"That's all 1 ask/' I replied. 

I went over to the Hudson Club where my dues 
had fortunately been paid a year in advance, and 
put in a call for Merwm. 

A half hour later, with Betty's voice ringing in 
my ears, I started back to the greatest bank in 
America to begin work, on the same salary at which 
I had started with Thome, Wilber & Co. more than 
three years before. 

Three years and more than sixty thousand dollars 
— it was a big price. But at the moment it seemed 
paltry and inconsequential. I had found myself; 
I had found Betty; nothing this side of death itself 
could keep me now from gomg up. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

DETTY and I were married in the old white par- 
^ sonage where she had ^rown up. A new min- 
ister and his family occupied it; and it was his 
suggestion that she should be married there, in the 
home that had for so many years been hers. 

The house was rich with the fragrance of spring 
flowers. No costly tapestries, no fine pictures, no 
wealth of silver. But daisies, and wild roses, and 
violets. And on the dining-room table the simple 
gifts of those who had known her always and had 
loved her. 

Minnie Farrington, who played the church piano 
at prayer meetmgs, played the wedding march; 
Betty came into the parlour from the kitchen, her 
veil crowning her with a white glory. So we stood, 
before the new minister, and heard the words to 
which I had listened many times before but had 
never before heard. And over us, and about us 
floated the spirit of the grand old man, who for 
thirty-seven years had sent out his love from that 
house to water the dry, needy souls of Merwin. 

Next to Betty and myself my mother and my 
father were the two happiest people there. 

"We must be very thoughtful of them," Betty 
had said to me on my first visit to Merwin, after 
our engagement. "They are all we have, you know. 
And I sometimes think, Geordie" (shaking her fin- 
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ger at me) ; " I sometimes think you were just a little 
bit neglectful while you were busy down there in 
New York." 

We had arranged that they were to shut up the 
Merwin house and spend the coldest months of the 
following winter with us. And after the ceremony, 
when the cake and ice cream were being passed, and 
Betty and I sat with our backs to an open window, 
we heard my father and Doc. Eraser and a couple 
more of his cronies on the back porch. 

"Two nice young folks," said the Doc. "Place'U 
be sort of lonely without 'em. S'pose we won't 
see much of 'em once they get down there to N'york." 

And my father, speaking with something of the 
dignity of a Grand Master, rather than as foreman 
in the shop, replied : 

"Mrs. Groton and I plan to spend the winter 
months with them. My son is anxious to have me 
near him. He has a very responsible position — ^very 
responsible. And he consults me about everything." 

We took a little apartment at first ; and, later, a 
larger one. Later still we took a house over in Jer- 
sey, with plenty of ground around it, a little garage, 
and room for a garden. 

One Saturday when Betty had driven our little car 
into the city, to take me out, as she usually did on 
sunny Saturdays, we were driving up Broadway, 
when at one of the cross streets the policeman put 
up his hand and stopped us. A big liniousme, 
carrying a man and a woman drew up beside and 
stopped also. Bett)^ nudged me. 

"Look," she whispered. "It's Mr. and Mrs. 
Juergens." 

And sure enough it was. They did not recognise 
us; or, if they did, preferred to give no sign. Mrs. 
Juergens held her head high. Muriel's engagement 
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to Charley Van Ormond had just been announced — 
"son of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Van Ormond of 
Gramercy Park." The Van Ormonds had grown a 
little poorer with each generation, since the original 
Van Ormond staked out his farm on what later be- 
came — in spite of him — ^the richest city in the 
world. There were dozens of Van Ormonds and Mer 
Juergens would sooner or later have to support them 
all. But they still belonged; the Juergenses would 
at last move in our best society — Muriel fully 
accepted, Muriel's mother partially so, and Muriel's 
father tolerated, and kept continually conscious of 
the honour that was done him in bemg allowed to 
supix)rt so many of blood bluer than his own. 

" How old he looks," Betty exclaimed. 

"You're just jealous," I answered. "Why he's 
rich, and he moves in the very best society. And 
your husband is poor and unlcnown. You're jeal- 
ous, that's all." 

She reached over and pulled my ear. 

"He's got nothing that we won't have. And 
we've got something that he's lost and will never 
find again," she said. 

"What's that?" I asked, though I knew what she 
would say. 

"Happiness," she answered exultantly. 

The policeman's whistle blew shrilly, and it was 
to us that he waved his hand as we slipped by, and 
not to Mer Juergens and his wife in their limousine 
though it cost seven times as much as our little car. 

Things have gone very well with us at the bank. 
I had not been there long before I found my way 
over into the foreign trade department; and there, 
unless something extraordinary happens, I mean to 
stay the rest of my life. I cannot picture any other 
place in the world where I would rather be. Every 
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day is like a chapter of romance. We're helping to 
open the dark places of the earth to civilisation. 
We're teaching men in Palestine to plough with 
tractors — ^men who have never ploughed with any- 
thing more serviceable than forked sticks drawn by 
oxen; and in teaching them, we are increasing the 
world's supply of food. We're helping to drain 
fever-infested districts and build railroads that will 
carry products which hitherto, for la,ck of transpor- 
tation, have rotted on the ground. It's wonderful 
— so wonderful that, in my enthusiasm, I have almost 
forgotten increases in salary. 

And — because I have forgotten them, I suppx)se — 
they have^ come even more rapidly than 1 had hoped. 

Yes, things have gone very well at the bank. But 
the bank is now only my branch office. Since a year 
ago February 3rd, at five forty-seven in the after- 
noon, the greatest bank in the United States has 
dropped into second place among the really impor- 
tant institutions of America. 

We woke up that morning knowing that the great 
hour had arrived. And all day long I walked the 
streets, coming back now and then to the hospital 
where I had taken her and being sent out to walk 
the streets again. A long, long, long day that 
seemed never to end. And at last, when the sun 
was just going away, and the lights were coming on, 
and the streets beginning to fill with people trooping 
by and laughing as if it were just like any other day, 
as if the greatest event in the world were not taking 
place almost within sound of their heedless laughter; 
at last a nurse said to nie: "Come in." 

They let me hold him, and they said: "This is 
your son." 

And after another while they said: "She must 
sleep now. You had better go out again." So, 
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dumb, unquestioning, I put on my hat and went 
out; and for a long time I walked up and down 
through the streets of New York — the streets that 
had seemed so hard and cold and hostile when I 
canie to them first; but which now seemed bathed 
in simple friendliness. Among the people that I had 
once thought loveless; and now it seemed to me that 
I could read in their faces, almost every one of them, 
a greeting; as though they would cry out to me: 
"We understand; we have been there; we also have 
known the love of little children." 

I walked a long time, niy heart full of a strange 
happiness, my mmd whirling with the plans that I 
would carry through, the work that I would do to be 
worthy of my boy. And it came over me, as I 
walked, that great as my work was at the bank, 
it was not so great as this. No man may flatter 
himself that he is indispensable in the bustling 
world of business. Harriman dies, and the trains 
of Harriman's railroads pause for five minutes out 
of respect for his memory; but, having paused, they 
rush on again a little faster to make up for the five 
minutes of lost time. The organizations close up; 
other men give the orders that, yesterday, he gave; 
another name is painted in gold letters where his 
name stood; the newspapers turn to other men and 
things; and the place where he had grown so great 
henceforth remembers him no more. 

No man is big enough to be missed for long from 
business. No man can say confidently: "The work 
that I do in my office is everlastingly important." 
For lo, he dies, and another does it even better than 
he. Only in one place may a man be sure of an 
influence .that stretches beyond the grave, down 
through the generations into eternity. He may 
so raise his sons, that their sons and their sons' 
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sons will carry the world forward, and onward, and 
up. 

That work no other can do for him. 

I stopped for a moment at a comer, and a letter 
carrier brushed against me, hurrying home, his sack 
empty and thrown across his shoulder. 

"I beg your pardon," I said to him. Then as he 
nodded and said, "Don't mention it," I added: 

" I've just had a boy bom — ^my first. Won't you 
have a cigar?" 

He took the Corona that I handed him, pulled 
off his cap, dropped the cigar in, and put his cap 
on again. Then he reached out a sweaty hand and 
grasped mine. 

"Congratulations," he boomed, in a rough Irish 
brogue. " I've got four mesilf. Lord, man, ain't it 
wonderful?" 

I gripped his hand hard, and turned back toward 
home. And all the way I was saying over to my- 
self: "No man really climbs who climbs alone. No 
man wins the heights unless he carry life with him. 
To press forward a little, bearing friends and family 
in one's arms; to share those vast common expen- 
ences of mankind which keep one's heart fragrant 
and give him a sense of brotherhood to all the world; 
to live so that the common level of humanity is 
lifted even ever so little by one's having lived. This, 
with a reverent gratitude, is success. At the end of 
this road lie the heights of glory. This is the path- 
way up. 

END 
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